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CAPITAL COMMENT 


By John Cipperly 


Feedstuffs Washington Correspondent 


Comments on Low Broiler Prices 


WASHINGTON— Recent low broil- 
er prices are said to have provoked 
some strong repercussions in con- 
gressional mail from at least some 
of the witnesses who had urged Con- 
gress not to adopt the omnibus farm 
bill, particularly regarding poultry. 
Now some of these witnesses are ask- 
ing for federal action, following the 


price break. (However, a number of 
poultry organizations have reaffirmed 
opposition to federal controls. Also 
see other stories in this issue.) 

It seems improbable that Congress 
will act on any last minute appeal, 
and the possibility of a marketing 
order and agreement program for 

(Turn to BROILER, 


93) 


page 


Tough Going for Omnibus Bill 


WASHINGTON The omnibus 
farm bill is still finding the going 
tough in Congress. The House Agri- 
culture Committee seems about to 
give up on any hope of reporting the 
bill. The same condition exists in the 
Senate, where already the agriculture 


committee has been lifting out special 
provisions of the bill and reporting 
them individually. 

Yet it seems likely that Congress 
will approve a one-year extension of 
the feed grain bill as reported last 

(Turn to FARM BILL, 


page 93) 


Reports Indicate Turkey Trade 
Can Recover from Low Prices 


By FRED E. TUNKS 
Feedstuffs Staff 

Representatives of the turkey in- 
dustry—including feed manufactur- 
ers, hatcheries, government and in- 
dustry association officials—indicated 
this week that even though turkey 
prices are unfavorably low, the situ- 
ation isn’t as bad as it may seem on 
the surface. Still, concern is broad 
and deep, and in various ways the 
industry is emphasizing the need for 
production and marketing adjust- 
ments to reduce the complexities of 
this year’s record crop 

While it is generally believed that 
producers sending turkeys to market 
now probably are getting less than 
cost of production out of their birds, 
some observers say that efficient and 
alert operators who are in the busi- 
ness to stay and are prepared for low 


as well as high prices will make sat- 
isfactory profits in the long run. 
Several contacts made by Feed- 
stuffs indicated that not enough at- 
(Turn to TURKEYS, page 89) 


‘Poult Hatch Remains 


Well Ahead of 1960 


WASHINGTON—Poult production 
keeps rolling along at a volume about 
a fourth larger than last year. 

The total hatch of poults of all 
breeds hit 21,916,000 in May, the 
largest total for a single month so 
far this year and 24% ahead of May, 
1960, according to U.S. Department 
of Agriculture data covering commer- 
cial hatcheries. And this expansion, it 

(Turn to POULTS, page 89) 


‘Expanding’ Feed Improves Digestibility 


MADISON, WIS.—A new feed pro- 
cessing method—called “expanding” 

resulted in nearly 11% higher di- 
gestibility of corn and soybeans in 
feeding trials with dairy heifers, ac- 
cording to a report by University of 
Delaware researchers at the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Assn. meeting at 
the University of Wisconsin. 

Donald W. Burton, reporting the 
work, said: “The process is somewhat 
similar to the system used in making 
‘puffed’ breakfast foods. The corn and 
soybeans are placed in a large steam 
pressure cooker, creating great heat 
and pressure. The material is then 
forced out through a small aperture. 
This sudden reduction in air pressure 
causes the material to expand, rup- 
turing the cells of the grain.” 

(An earlier story on this work ap- 
peared in Feedstuffs, June 17. In ad- 
dition, the Delaware study is re- 
viewed by Dr. S. H. Morrison in his 
research column on page 82 of this 
issue of Feedstuffs. Dr. Morrison 
notes that a good deal of interest 
has been shown in use of “expanded” 
feeds, in addition to their already 
wide use in pet foods. Delaware sci- 
entists have been active in this area 


of research. Dr. Morrison suggests 

that manufacturers of calf foods and 

other young animal feeds watch for 
(Turn to EXPANDED FEED, page 89) 


3% Gain in Fall Pig Crop 
Indicated by Intentions 


WASHINGTON —-If fall farrowings 
of pigs go where they’re aimed by the 
June 1 breeding intentions of pro- 
ducers, 6,017,000 sows will farrow 
during the months of June through 
November, the June 21 crop re- 
port of the U.S. Department of Agri- 
culture indicates 

That number of farrowings would 


'Egg-Type Chick 
‘Production Drops 


Behind 1960 Pace 


WASHINGTON—May was the first 
month this year in which egg-type 
chick production by commercial 


hatcheries was below the correspond- 


ing month of 1960. And it was no 
little dip. The U.S. Department of 
Agriculture’s latest hatchery report 
shows that the 85,079,000 egg-type 


chicks hatched last month amounted 
to a cut of 15% compared with May 
of 1960 

That’s quite a contrast compared 
with April, when the 1961 hatch for 


the month was up 6% from 1960 
Furthermore, it’s likely that June’s 
hatch of egg-type chicks will be 
trimmed even more than the 15% in 


May. USDA's count of eggs in incu- 
(Turn to CHICKS, page 89) 


Spencer Kellogg’s 
Sales, Earnings Up 


BUFFALO Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., has reported that its earn- 
ings and sales for both the third quar- 
ter and the first three quarters of its 
fiscal year were higher than year-ago 


| levels. The company’s fiscal year ends 


| 27, 


Aug. 27. 
For the three months ended May 
net earnings rose to $309,702, 


| equal to 25¢ a share, from $286,477 or 


23¢ a share, in the like 1960 period. 
Sales in the latest quarter increased 
to $36,018,877 from $30,992,879 a year 
earlier. 

(Turn to SPENCER KELLOGG, page 95) 


FEEDSTUFFS Features This Week 


} MEETING CHALLENGES—This Indiana feed man has a five-point plan to meet the 
| challenge of change in trade conditions. Page 18. 


NITRATE POISONING—wNitrate or oat hay poisoning is discussed in an article 


appearing on page 28. 


BEEF FINISHING RATIONS—Research on high-concentrate, low-fiber finishing 
rations for beef cattle is discussed on page 36. 
PLANT FEASIBILITY—Reports on a feed plant feasibility workshop held at Kansas 


State University begin on page 42. 


DELIVERY CHARGES—This feature is a survey of charges feed men make for 


delivery service. Page 50. 


GRAIN BANKING—A study of grain banking operations appears on 
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be 2% greater than in the fall of 
1960 and 11% above the 1950-59 
average. Realization of the 2% in- 


crease, along with the number of pigs 


| per litter equalling the average with 


an allowance for an upward trend, 
would mean a 1961 fall pig crop of 
about 42,500,000 head. This would be 
of 3% above 1960 and 14% 
above the 10-year average. 
Spring Plus Fall 

The combined pig crop for 1961 has 
been estimated at 92,956,000 head, a 
jump of 5% over last year and 1% 
above average. USDA reports that 
the 1961 spring crop totaled 50,456,- 
000 head, an increase of 7% over the 
1960 spring crop. Sows farrowing 
during the spring months totaled 
7,031,000 head—4% above the spring 
of last year, but 12% less than the 
1950-59 average of 8,016,000 head. 

Pigs per litter set a record this 
spring. The average was 7.18 com- 
pared with 6.96 a year earlier and 
6.82 for the 1950-59 average. 

USDA says the number of hogs 

(Turn PIG CROP, page 93) 


Third Reenter Earnings 
Up for Central Soya 


FT. WAYNE, IND.—A gain in net 
earnings at Central Soya for its third 
quarter ended May 31, 1961, was re- 
ported by Harold W. McMillen, board 
chairman. 

Mr. McMillen said that net earn- 
ings for the quarter amounted te $1,- 
253,702, after provision for income 
taxes totaling $1,355,851. This com- 
pares favorably with second quarter 
profits of $1,195,540 and with the 

(Turn to CENTRAL SOYA, page 89) 


a fain 


to 


Pennsylvania Bill 
Could Curtail Sale 
Of Medicated Feed 


EPHRATA, PA.—Manufacture and 
sale in Pennsylvania of livestock and 
poultry feeds which contain medica- 
tion could be seriously curtailed or 
discontinued if a bill before the state 
legislature were to become law, ac- 
cording to a bulletin issued to mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania Millers & 
Feed Dealers Assn. 

Donald W. Parke, executive secre- 
tary of the group, urged members to 
contact their legislative representa- 
tives and insist upon an amendment 

(Turn to PENNSYLVANIA, page 93) 


Movement of Grain 


To Be Resumed 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 

Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. Move- 
ment of grain is expected to be re- 
sumed on the Tennessee River in a 


| week or ten days, officials of the 
| Tennessee Valley 
Temporary measures have been taken 


Authority said. 


to route the grain around the col- 
lapsed lock at Wheeler Dam, Ala. 
(Turn to GRAIN, page 89) 
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THE GENERAL TREND in feed manufacturing facilities in recent 
years, over most of the country, has been toward smaller plants serving 
nearby feeders. However, as feeding operations increase in size and become 
still more concentrated, possibly there will be some swing back to larger 
plants. Presumbly, they would still serve nearby areas, but these areas 
would account for more tonnage than formerly. 

At any rate, one competent industry observer recently mentioned pos- 
sibilities along this line, at least in some areas. He noted that a few of the 
newest plants, serving mostly some rather concentrated poultry areas, are 
of the large type again. Another observer also mentioned that he still 
thought that a mill producing about 60,000 tons a year would be optimum 
for feed manufacturing operations in some sections in the years ahead. 


v v 

A MARKETING EXPERT for a packing company pointed out recently 
that his firm is now operating under a marketing concept. And policy deci- 
sions will be in the hands of marketing people rather than production people. 
Formerly buying was controlled by production people, and plants were 
geared in size to be able to handle periodic gluts in livestock marketing. 
All of these things are changing now—which is another indication that feed 
men and their customers must tune their thinking and operations more to 
uniform, steady supplies of livestock, produced to meet specifications. 

Incidentally, the packer said that his firm does operate some feedlots, 
“where that is the only practical way to get the type of animal we want,” 
but that growing out of animals is a specialized job which the packing firm 
would like to leave to livestock producers. 


v 

THE SECRETARY of the Northeastern Poultry Producers Council, 
Dick Ammon, has some interesting comments as possible approaches to the 
farm problem and farm programs. After commenting on some of the reasons 
for opposition to the administration’s omnibus farm bill, Mr. Ammon says, 
addressing his remarks to the Secretary of Agriculture: 

“. .. Your order of approach in this Jegislation has been for national 
farmer advisory committees working with USDA to formulate commodity 
programs which would then be reviewed by Congress and finally voted upon 
by the producers in a national referendum. 

“Let’s reverse that order. Let’s hire a reputable third party of un- 
impeachable integrity—like Elmo Roper or George Gallup—to conduct a 
nationwide poll of farmers on the question of whether or not they want 
‘supply management’ by governmental decree. The cost shouldn’t be very 
high in comparison to what you fellows are spending these days, and think 
of the benefits such a poll would produce: 

“1. It would give both USDA and the Congress a measure of farmer 
opinion unattainable in the emotion-filled hearing rooms or almost any- 
where else, save the farmer’s own kitchen—one which all the witnesses in 
Washington could never refute. 

“2. It would indicate once and for all which of the national farm organi- 
zations are accurately reflecting farmer opinion. 

“3. It would tend to unite our whole agricultural community, for hun- 
dreds of commodity, regional, state and local farm organizations—NEPPCO 
included—would be influenced in their policy determination by such a 
survey. 

“4. It would unquestionably unearth other constructive alternatives for 
solving agriculture’s sticky problems. 

“How about it, Mr. Secretary Let’s put the horse before the cart. Let’s 


(Turn to TOP OF THE HOPPER, page %4) 


How’s Business? 


AN EVERY WEEK REVIEW OF FORMULA 
FEED BUSINESS VOLUME, INCLUDING 
PRICE, SUPPLY AND DEMAND TRENDS 


Feed manufacturers across the nation report business volume this week 
is on about the same level as last week. And, that volume is above the volume 
for the same week a year ago in most Cases. 

Some areas report business to be off slightly and others, notably the 
Southwest, indicate an upswing in business volume. 

There are some reports of a tapering off in demand for broiler feed, but 
volume continues at a high level. Poultry feeds in general are moving well 
and hog feeds are continuing to make good showings in swine raising areas. 

Indications are that prices will be about the same to slightly lower. 

The wholesale feedstuff price index declined to 83.0 this week from 83.2 
a week earlier and compared with 73.2 of a year earlier. The feed-grain index 
also declined. It was 63.1 this week as compared with 63.7 a week earlier and 
66.2 a year before. 

The hog-corn ratio edged up to 14.8, based on Chicago prices, from 14.5 
last week and compared with 13.8 a year ago. (Major feed market review and 
ingredient quotations appear on pages 90-92.) 


as 15.4¢. One spokesman said, “I 
Northwest hope the roughest part of the market 
Feed business in the Northwest | is over for the sake of both growers 
was steady to off some from the level | and feed dealers.” 
of last week. Few manufacturers | The recent inclement weather in 
were unhappy over the level, though, | this area has dimmed crop prospects. 
as it was higher than last year in | Corn won’t be “knee-high” by July 
most cases. 4, and oats, delayed in planting, may 
The poultry feeds, turkey, broiler | have its quality impaired if the 
and layer, and hog feeds were mov- | weather turns hot during July. 
ing well in this area. One manufac- 
turer reported a relatively high level Southeast 
of cattle feed moving for this time , . 
of year. Formula feed business in the 
Prices will be unchanged to off 50¢. Southeast continues to be reported 
There was some concern that the | 34 being about unchanged to a little 
price of middlings might take a jump on the slower side. Even though the 
if flour milling volume is cut due to Sawaes ae cutting back on chick 
replacements, broiler feed manufac- 
turers’ running time is still above 


the maritime strike tying up export 


shipments. normal due to the number of broilers 
on feed. 
Southwest Most of the Southeast has had 


Feed business in the Southwest | rains during the last week which has 
was fully up to the previous week | greatly improved pasture conditions, 
with many mixers reporting a pickup. | Slowing down purchases of dairy and 
Mill operations are on a five day | cattie feeds. Most major feed ingredi- 
basis and there were isolated reports | ent buyers continue to buy their pro- 
of some Saturday operations. teins on an as-needed basis. 

The increase in business was not Corn prices advanced 5¢ bu. this 
centered in any one business but in- | week although buying interest was 
stead covered the full list. Turkey | on the slow side ‘as manufacturers 
feeds are moving exceptionally well | were more or less content to use up 
and hog feeds are another volume | their inventories. Buying interest 
item. Pig feed volume is showing | from Texas for cottonseed hulls in 
signs of tapering off but it is still of | the Mississippi Valley is causing a 
significant quantity. firmer tone with prices advancing $1 

Some trade sources reported that | per ton. The broiler market is im- 
complete feeds were selling better. | proving and prices paid this week 
This contributes to the better total | were as high as 13¢ lb., an increase of 
volume and it is felt that this situa- | 1¢, but even the good operators are 
tion should continue with feed grains | still operating at a loss. 
in the area scarce and reasonably Practically all citrus pulp pro- 
high priced. ducers in Florida have completed this 

Rain has hampered the wheat har- | year’s operations and have advanced 
vest in many areas and the full im- | prices to take care of their additional 
pact of harvest operations on formula | cost in handling shipments from in- 
feed volume has not been felt as yet. | ventory. The movement of pulp has 


slowed down considerably because 

Northeast most feed dealers, anticipating the 

price rise, built up their inventories 

Demand for formula feeds held | at the $32.50 to $35 level and are 

about steady with the previous week’s | now selling mostly from inventory 

turnover. However, a spokesman for | which will slow down the movement 

one good-sized feed manufacturer said | from the processor until about the 
his company’s sales, so far in June, | middle of July. 


have kept pace with May, which was 
Central States 


the best month in the manufacturer’s 
There does not seem to have been 


history. 
Mixers are shipping a lot of dairy ’ 
feeds as demand remains good be- | 2ny apparent letdown in the demand 
cause of cold, wet weather in this | for commercial mixed feeds as a 
region. Some pastures are more nu- whole during the week . . . while it 
tritious than they were three weeks | is true that there has been some fall- 
ago, but offerings of 14% protein | Off in one line or possibly two, 
dairy fe2d supplement continue to be | this has been fully offset by broad- 
well taken. ening in demand for one or another 
Egg mashes moved in good volume of the balance of the line. 
as did growing and turkey feeds. The one which has suffered the 
Egg prices turned steady to slightly | most, of course, has been _ broiler 
higher and growers are bent on keep- | feeds. The recent dip to well under 
ing their laying flocks. the 11¢ mark seems to have result- 
Broiler prices staged a fairly good | ed in a very sharp curtailment in the 
comeback, with levels at Delmarva | demand for that type of feed, al- 
moving up to 13.8¢ lb. and as high 


(Turn to MARKETS, page 95) 
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Alabama Poultry and Feed Men 
Urged to Fight Control Proposals 


By ROBERT H. BROWN 
beedstuffs Special Correspondent 


MONTGOMERY, ALA.—-The omni- 
bus farm bill is ready to wrap the 
tentacles of socialism around the 
broiler business “just as they have 
been wrapped around everything else 
on the farm,” and the industry had 
better watch its step, never relent- 
ing in its fight, or it will get con- 
trols whether it wants them or not, 
a South Carolina poultry producer 
charged in a speech at the opening 
session of the meeting of Associ- 
ated Poultry Industries of Alabama 

Harvey Green, past president of 
the American Poultry & Hatchery 
Federation, a grower and hatchery- 
man from Spartanburg, S.C., warned 
poultrymen that it is so easy to get 
into controls and so hard to get 
out of them that the industry had 
better know just what it is doing be- 
fore endorsing anything pertaining to 
government controls. 

“Don’t sign the slightest piece of 
paper without knowing just what 
that piece of paper calls for,” he ad- 
monished the poultrymen 

Don’t endorse controls of any kind 
for the poultry industry without un- 
derstanding fully the consequences 
and how it will affect the industry, 
he urged 

Poultry is one of the last farming 
operations free of controls “and let's 
keep it that way,” he said. 

Charges Pressure Tactics 

He charged pressure tactics are 
being used in Washington to push 
through the farm bill and that mem- 
bers of Congress as well as farm 
leaders are being told to back the 
bill or “don’t come to us asking any 
favors in the future.” 

He accused the Agriculture Sta- 
bilization Committee of being open- 
ly used to support the omnibus bill. 

“IT am not here to deliver a diatribe 
against the omnibus bill alone; I am 
here to deliver a diatribe against the 
whole rotten mess,” he said. 

“Unless you want to give the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture control over 
everything on the farm, you had bet- 
ter be sure of what you are for. 

“The broiler business is faced with 
troublesome times for sure if the 
present trend of socialism continues 
in America,” he charged. 

More than 200 members of the in- 
dustry were on hand to hear Mr 


Green and other speakers. The Ala- | 


bama Feed Assn. also held its annual 


convention in connection with the 
meeting. 

The association is made up of 
growers, processors and feed men. 

The convention was to deal with 
union-labor management, communi- 
cations with personnel, condemna- 
tions and the outlook in the industry 
for the next five years. 

Employee Relations 

While pointing out that union ac- 
tivities in the South are not a major 
problem at this time, Dr. Nicholas 
A. Beadles, College of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Georgia, 
urged that industrymen take note of 
employee relations now. 

He urged better relations with em- 
ployees by finding out what they 
are thinking, and while employers 
think of wages as the big problem 
with workers, surveys show that ac- 
tually this is not the number one 
problem with them. They are looking 
for better working conditions and 
certain fringe benefits more than 
wage negotiations, he said. 

Much of his talk dealt with the 
new wage structure soon to go into 
effect and whether small growers 
and processors are actually covered 
under the new wage measure. 

He urged members to find out ex- 
actly where they stand, as to whether 
they are covered or not. A grower 
or a processor may think he is en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce when 
he isn’t, he said. There is a fine 
point of distinction between the two. 

“The best thing you can do in 
negotiations with workers is to stick 
to the facts and never refuse to bar- 
gain. You must develop a policy of 
truthfulness and facts in dealing with 
workers,” he said. 

Keep Records 


It is most important these days 


for employers to keep accurate rec- | 
ords of employee relations. Records | 
should be kept for three years. These | 


records should consist of instructions 
to workers, wage and hour figures, 
production and other data, he said. 


If an employee is falling down on 


the job, a written memo should be | 


sent to him and a copy of the memo 


should be kept in the office. Then | 
call him in for a talk, if desired, but | 


have the record on hand for future 
use. 
Employees today are looking for 
three things of more importance to 
(Turn to ALABAMA, page 89) 


AFMA NUTRITION RESEARCH AWARD—Dr. Roy 8S. Emery (left), Mich- 
igan State University, receives the first American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
$1,000 award made in 1961 for outstanding contribution to nutrition research. 
Presentation of the award was made by Dr. J. Wesley Nelson, chairman of 
the AFMA Nutrition Council and director of research for Nutrena Mills, 
Inc., Minneapolis, during the 56th annual meeting of American Dairy Science 
Assn. Dr. Emery was selected for the signal honor by the awards committee 
of the science association. Chairman of the selection committee was Dr. Erle 
E. Bartley (right), Kansas State University, 1957 recipient of the same award. 
The meeting was held at the University of Wisconsin. 


Houston Selected for 


Midwest Convention 


KANSAS CITY — Official an- 
nouncement was made this week of 
the choice of Houston, Texas, as the 
convention city for the 1962 annual 
meeting of the Midwest Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. The dates are Jan. 
28-30. 

W. L. Alley, president of the asso- 
ciation, said the choice of the Midwest 
executive committee was made in 
response to a demand from members, 
as expressed in polls conducted during 
the past two years. 

In selecting Houston, Mr. Alley 
said, the committee also had in mind 
the importanace to the association of 
the Texas area and was responding 
to an invitation from members in that 
section to hold a convention in Texas. 

“In view of these circumstances the 
Midwest executive committee felt 
that a change from Kansas City, 
where most of the association conven- 
tions have been held, was desirable 
and overdue,” Mr. Alley said. 

W. R. Archer, Jr., Uncle Johnny 
Mills, Houston, will be convention 
chairman, assisted by Charles Harris, 
Burrus Mills, Ft. Worth, who is vice 
president of the association. 

The meeting will take place at the 
Shamrock-Hilton Hotel. The annual 
directors meeting will precede the 
convention on Jan. 27. The following 


day there will be several special | 
including a trip down the | 
Houston ship canal and a visit to the 


events, 


San Jacinto memorial. The conven- 


tion sessions will begin Jan. 29 and | 


conclude with a luncheon on Jan. 30. 
A special “South of the Border” 
party is planned for the evening of 
Jan. 29. 


Publicker-USDA Corn 


Terms Still Uncertain 


WASHINGTON — The terms of a | 


possible agreement between the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture and Pub- 
licker Industries, Inc., Philadelphia, 
involving the sale of surplus corn 
for industrial alcohol production ap- 


peared to be still uncertain this week. | 
Renewed activity on the corn-sale | 


plan entered negotiations after it 
was learned that a 2,018,424 gal. mo- 
lasses shipment to Publicker from 
Cuba has been unloaded in New Or- 
leans. 

Government officials were said to 
be anxious to cut the dollar earnings 
of Fidel Castro’s Cuban government 
as well as to keep Publicker’s 700 
workers employed. USDA has been 
considering a contract for selling 
Publicker surplus corn to keep the 
firm operating without the use of 
Cuban molasses. 


It was reported that there is no 
legal barrier to imports such as the 
molasses shipment received by Pub- 
licker and the U.S. government has 
no recourse at this time. In the fu- 
ture, however, the government might 
embargo all Cuban imports, but such 
action was considered highly unlike- 
ly here this week. 

Again it is said that the failure 
to complete the Publicker contract 
with USDA for corn is involved in 
an accounting procedure jungle. As 
previously reported, USDA wants to 
hold profits on the corn transaction 
to 2% after taxes but, according to 
reports, Publicker contends that it 
has a broad over-all accounting cost 
problem and would not be able to 
nail down this individual transaction 
within the narrow limits of the USDA 
contract proposal. 

It was further learned this week 
that USDA has submitted a contract 
provision which would terminate any 
agreement if Publicker were to ob- 
tain Cuban molasses. 

Trade sources here believe Pub- 
licker’s latest receipt of Cuban mo- 
lasses was designed to stimulate 
USDA to action or to modify re- 
strictive contract terms. 


Low Prices Cause 
Broiler Cutback 


SALISBURY, MD.-Broilermen are 
responding to low prices with cut- 
backs in broiler numbers. Settings in 
the 22 reporting states totaled 53,- 
302,000 eggs during the week ending 
June 17, which was 2% below the 
previous week, but 4% above the cor- 
responding week a year ago. Cut- 
backs in Delmarva were greater. 

Placements of chicks in the 22 
states totaled 41,273,000, which is 1% 
below the previous week but 7% 
above the same week a year earlier. 
Eleven states reported reductions in 
chick placements, and 17 states cut 
back their settings from the previous 
week. 

In Delmarva, where the average 
price per pound last week was 13.31¢ 
(up from 12.75¢ a week earlier), 
growers started 4,132,000 birds. This 
was 1% below the previous week and 
8% below the corresponding week of 
last year. Settings in Delmarva were 
3% below the previous week and 8% 
below the comparable week last year. 

States reporting sizeable decreases 
in egg settings included Connecticut, 
Georgia, Oregon, Mississippi and Cali- 
fornia. Sizeable decreases in chick 
placements were reported by Georgia, 
Texas, Pennsylvania, South Carolina 
and Washington. 


Broiler, Egg Prices 
Show Strength, But 
Turkey Market Dips 


Broiler prices picked up some 
strength this week and the nation’s 
egg markets were firm compared 
with the previous week, but turkey 
markets showed signs of further 
weakness, the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. 

Broiler prices advanced l¢ to a 
mostly 13¢ farm level in the South 
at the close of the June 15-21 period. 
Delmarva paying prices trended 
steadily upward during the week and 
averaged approximately 1%¢ high- 
er, with most sales ranging from 
14.9¢ to 15.2¢ at the close. 


Egg prices advanced as much as 
2¢ in major producing areas of the 
Midwest and as much as 3¢ in the 
Northeast. 

Prices reported paid for turkeys 
at farms in Minnesota for the week 
ended June 21 were: Young hens, 
mostly 18¢, down about 1¢ from the 
week before; young toms, 16-17¢ 
down about 2¢; fryer-roasters, 17- 
18¢, steady to 1¢ lower. 

Frozen ready-to-cook movement 
for the coming July 4 holiday was 
moderate. 


Pfizer Names Research 


Section Manager 


NEW YORK—The appointment of 
Dr. J. E. Fahey as a section manager 
in the newly created agricultural re- 
search department at the Pfizer Medi- 
cal Research Laboratories at Groton, 
Conn., has been announced by Chas. 
Pfizer & Co., Inc. It was one of sev- 
eral research appointments in vari- 
ous departments at Groton which 
were announced by the drug and 
chemical firm headquartered here. 

Dr. Fahey formerly was assigned 
to Pfizer’s biologics production and 
control laboratories at Terre Haute, 
Ind., as manager of the influenza vac- 
cine and bacterial products depart- 
ment. Dr. Fahey joined the company 
in 1957. 


Oregon Birds Die 


MEDFORD, ORE.—An estimated 
3,000 or more chickens died in Jack- 
son County from heat prostration, 
county agricultural agents reported 
here. 

The deaths occurred during a three- 
day period of temperatures of 103 
to 109 in the Medford area. 
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Get the facts worming. Ask 


your feed man these questions: 


““Hygromycin hits harder 

than other drugs. The new drug 
gets whipworms, which no 

other drug has been able to touch. 
It acts partly by blocking 
production of the parasites ... 
an ideal way to stop the worms 
before they do the damage.” 


PRESS RELEASE 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
DECEMBER 16, 1957 


1. Is it true that Hygromix in the feed kills more kinds of worms 
than any other product on the market? 


2. Is Hygromix the only worm control method that kills worms before 
they do much of their damage? 


3. Is Hygromix the only product that prevents worms from laying 
millions of new eggs? 


4. Is Hygromix feed the only way to give my hogs continuous, full- 
time protection? 


5. Is it true that Hygromix does not upset feeding or require any 
extra work? 


6. Does Hygromix really cost about the same as a purge-type wormer? 


P.S. After your feed man answers “‘yes’”’ to these six questions, you 
answer “‘yes’”’ when he asks you if you want Hygromix in your next 
feed order. It’s the best worm protection you can buy! 


HYGROMIx" 


(S. hygroscopicus fermentation products ) 


{alango) 


Makers of Stilbosol® (diethylstilbestrol premix) * Streptomycin Sulfate * Vitamin B12 * Micro-Pen® (special coated procaine penicillin G) 
ELANCO PRODUCTS COMPANY * A DIVISION OF ELI LILLY AND COMPANY *+ INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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University of Alberta Reports 
Results of Swine Research 


EDMONTON, ALBERTA — The 
University of Alberta has just held 
its 40th annual Feeders’ Day here. 

Reports of research in the swine 
area include: The Influence of Feed 
Additives on Reproductive Perform- 
ance of Sows and on the Perform- 
ance of Their Litters, Source of Pro- 
tein in 
or Outside, Effect of Winter Climate 
and Type of Shelter on Growing-Fin- 
ishing Swine, Supplemental Fat in 
Rations for Swine and Restricted 
Feed Intake for Finishing Pigs. 

Reports on beef cattle, dairy cat- 
tle and sheep will appear in a later 
issue of Feedstuffs. 

THE INFLUENCE OF FEED AD- 
DITIVES ON REPRODUCTIVE 
PERFORMANCE OF SOWS AND 
ON THE PERFORMANCE OF 
THEIR LITTERS—With an estimat- 
ed 80 to 90% of pig losses occurring 


prior to weaning, Dr. J. P. Bowland 
undertook this test on the use of 
therapeutic levels of antibiotic feed 


supplements and similar feed addi- 
tives such as nitrofurans in the ra- 
tions of sows for a period prior to 
farrowing. The hope was that there 
would be a reduction in bacterial in- 
fections in the sow and that in the 
transfer of antibiotic in the colostrum 
and milk to the young pigs there 
would be a lower incidence of scour- 
ing and improved litter performance. 

Also studied was the relative value 
of newer antibiotics and other bac- 
tericidal additives in the rations of 
young pigs prior to weaning and im- 
mediately post-weaning. Two fre- 
quencies of giving injectable iron for 
anemia prevention in young pigs were 
also studied. 

He said that his study showed that 
addition of 200 gm. of Aureomycin 
per ton of ration for an eight day 
period starting at the 111th day of 


gestation reduced the incidence of 
scouring in the litters up to weaning 
at four weeks of age as compared to 


the scouring of litters from sows re- 
ceiving no supplemental antibiotic in 
the feed. The use of high level anti- 
biotic for the sows had no other de- 
sirable effect on performance of the 
sows or of the litters up to eight 
weeks of age, the report said. 

Dr. Bowland said, “As a general 
recommendation, it appears that the 
use of a high level of antibiotic sup- 
plement or simifir additive for a pe- 


riod before and after farrowing 
might be beneficial in herds where 
scouring and similar disease problems 
were prevalent among the newborn 


pigs.” 


POULTRY LOSSES SOAR 
DURING HEAT WAVE 


SAN FRANCISCO—A sudden heat 
wave in northern California, although 
lasting less than two days, brought 
poultry losses estimated as high as 
$400,000 as well as crop damage to 
area farmers. 

That loss estimate was given by 
University of California agricultural 
specialists. 

The unexpected heat, which sent 
the mercury to its highest levels in 
48 years—as high as 101 in San Fran- 
cisco and 112 elsewhere — caught 
farmers completely unprepared. 
Chickens and turkeys were killed by 
the thousands. Poultry losses were 
estimated at 300,000 birds in Sonoma 
and Santa Clara counties, where tem- 
peratures reached 110. Some poultry- 
men reported losing one-third to one- 
half of their flocks during the heat 
wave, the likes of which have not 
been seen in northern California 
since 1913. 

The June 14-15 heat wave began 
to break by the second afternoon and 


Dr. Bowland’s other summary com- 


ments follow: 


The addition of 40 gm. per ton of 


antibiotic as either tylosin or as a 


combination of Aureomycin and Ter- 
ramycin in the creep feed and start- 
er ration of pigs had no effect on 


| rate of gain, feed intake, efficiency 


Rations of Pigs Fed Inside | 


of feed utilization or scouring when 
compared with litters receiving creep 
feed and starter rations with no sup- 
plemental antibiotic. 

The addition of therapeutic levels 
of 250 gm. per ton of furazolidone 
improved feed consumption and rate 
of gain in weaned litters from four 
to eight weeks of age. 

The injection of iron either as an 
iron dextran complex in one dose of 
150 mg. iron at three days of age 
or as an iron dextrin complex in two 
doses of 100 mg. each at 3 and 10 
days of age resulted in satisfactory 
average hemoglobin levels and rate 
of gain in pigs weaned at four weeks 
of age. 

SOURCE OF PROTEIN IN RA- 
TIONS OF PIGS FED INSIDE OR 
OUTSIDE — This study was under- 
taken to compare the rate of gain, 
efficiency of feed utilization and car- 
cass quality of (1) growing-finishing 
pigs fed rations containing protein 
supplements of soybean oil meal or 
of mixed soybean oil meal and meat 
scrap, (2) finishing pigs fed a bal- 
anced ration or an all-wheat ration 
and (3) growing-finishing pigs fed a 
relatively low protein ration supple- 
mented with meat scrap on pasture, 
on dirt or inside on concrete. 

Results, as reported by J. P. Bow- 
land, R. T. Berg and J. M. Asplund, 
are: 

Rate of gain, efficiency of feed util- 
ization and carcass characteristics 
were similar for pigs fed 16-17% 
protein growing and 13-14% protein 
finishing rations (N.R.C. nutrient re- 
quirements). The rations were based 


| on wheat and protein supplements of 


straight soybean oil meal, 80% soy- 


| bean oil meal-20% meat scrap, 60% 


soybean oil meal-40% meat scrap or 
20% soybean oil meal-80% meat 
scrap. Increasing protein levels to 
20% in the growing period and 16% 
in the finishing period did not influ- 


| ence the rate of gain or efficiency of 


| 
| 
| 


feed utilization but did reduce shoul- 
der and loin fat and increase area of 
loin muscle. 

Pigs fed a 13.2% protein wheat fin- 
isher ration supplemented only with 
minerals and vitamins A and D 
gained more slowly and less efficient- 
ly and had much poorer carcasses 
than pigs fed a balanced standard fin- 
isher ration with 14.5%. 

Growing and finishing pigs fed a 
grain-meat scrap ration containing 
14% protein in the growing period 
and 11.5-12% protein in the finish- 
ing period gained equally rapidly and 
efficiently on oat or rape pasture, in 
a dirt lot or inside on concrete. With 
inside raised pigs, feeding higher pro- 
tein levels (20% grower-16% finish- 
er) or feeding protein of a mixed 
source at the same protein levels of 
14-12% improved rate of gain over 
the meat protein alone. Carcass qual- 
ity was somewhat superior for pigs 

(Turn to SWINE, page 94) 


Attendance Prizes 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—Three Sears 
Kenmore sewing machines will be 
awarded as attendance prizes at the 


| American Home Economics Assn.’s 


the mercury was back at a normal | 


level June 16, saving further losses. 


annual meeting June 27-29 at the 
city auditorium in Cleveland. Approx- 
imately 5,000 home economists from 
throughout the nation are expected 
to attend the convention. 

Delegates may register daily for 
the machines at Booth 1561, where 
the National Cotton Council and the 
Textile Bag Manufacturers Assn. will 
have a display on cotton bag sewing. 


Letters to the Editor 


The Case of the 
Disappearing Turkey 


Malvern, Iowa 
To the Editor: 

All that we have read in the press 
releases so far this year is that we 
have over-produced the market for 
turkeys. I wonder if it is not time 
that we start looking at what is hap- 
pening in regard to the consumption 
of turkeys in this country. 

If our government figures are cor- 
rect, we started this year with 13,- 
001,000 Ib. of turkeys more in storage 
than we did in 1960. From Jan. 1, 
1961, to June 7, 1961, we have proc- 
essed in this country 199,303,000 Ib. 
this compares with 128,580,000 Ib. 
during the same time in 1960. Our 
storage holdings were up 19,956,000 
Ib. June 1 over June 1, 1960. Some- 


where a lot of turkey has disap- 
peared. 
Our storage holdings have in- 


creased over the corresponding date 
of the previous year by less than 
7 million pounds (from 13,001,000 to 
19,956,000), but during the same time 
the turkeys processed have increased 
70,723,000. The question is “What has 
happened to the 63 million pounds 
that has not been accounted for by 
the government figures?” 

D. D. Martin, 

Martin Milling Co. 


General Mills Feed 
Unit Names Director of 


Overseas Operations 


MINNEAPOLIS—To take advan- 
tage of the expanding formula feed 
business abroad, Arnold van Rossem 
has been appoint- 
ed to the newly- 
created position of 
director of inter- 
national opera- 
tions for the feed 
division of General 


Mills, Ine., Min- 
neapolis, it was 
announced by E. 
E. Woolley, com- 


pany vice presi- 
dent and general 
manager of the 
feed division. Mr. van Rossem has 
been employed by the feed division 
since August, 1954, as export sales 
manager with offices in Coral Ga- 
bles, Fla. He has moved to Minne- 
apolis, headquarters of the feed di- 
vision, in his new capacity. He re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in tropical ag- 
riculture and animal husbandry in 
1952, and a M.S. degree in 1953 from 
the Agricultural University at Wag- 
eningen, the Netherlands. Following a 
year of study in agricultural econom- 
ics at the University of Minnesota, 
Mr. van Rossem joined General Mills. 

“We have been very active in feed 
exports to Latin America since 1954,” 
said Mr. van Rossem, “but opportuni- 
ties are increasing all over the world. 
We see a tremendous growth in total 
exports because of rapidly growing 
population, improved standards of liv- 
ing and increasing acceptance of for- 
mula feeds abroad. 

“Since 1955, export volume of for- 
mula feeds has increased tremendous- 
ly, and I foresee substantial gains in 
the next five years.” 


Arnold van Rossem 


Dr. Jose Santivanez will replace | 


Mr. van Rossem as export sales man- 
ager in Coral Gables. Dr. Santivanez 
was formerly dean of the Veterinary 
School at the University of San Mar- 
cos in Lima, Peru; served as assist- 
ant veterinarian in an animal hospi- 
tal in New York City; was manager 
of the veterinarian department of 
Parke Davis & Co. in Mexico and was 
manager of Eaton Laboratories in 
Mexico City at the time of his ap- 
pointment with General Mills. 


Broiler Men Try to 
Ride Out Prices 


Without Reductions 


By JESS F. BLAIR 
Feedstuffs Special Correspondent 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS — Broil- 
er growers in this area of east Texas 
are trying to ride out the low prices 
without too much reduction of flocks. 
Despite this, however, a few com- 
panies are leaving the houses empty 
two weeks after the birds are sold. 

Frank Cisco, president of the 
Southwest Poultry Exchange, says 
this will bring about a 20% reduc- 
tion, since the growth period is about 
eight weeks. 

“This is not a widespread move- 
ment here,” he said, “but I know 
some producers are doing it.” 

Mr. Cisco said most broiler com- 
panies were doing all right until the 
recent price break. Now most of them 
are holding on and hoping for the 
best. In taking a long range outlook 
for the industry, Mr. Cisco indicated 
some are wondering if one of two 
things will happen: (1) The govern- 
ment will set up controls, and (2) the 
major feed companies will gradually 
gain more control of the industry. 

Mr. Cisco thinks the small pro- 
ducer is tied too closely to the bank- 
er and loan company to ride out a 
series of price breaks. Bankers are 
taking a long range view of the broil- 
er situation and may decide their 
money is safer if invested in other 
enterprises. 

Though some have this viewpoint, 
it is not shared by all broiler men. 
Some contend that the small inte- 
grated company can make _ feed 
cheaper and also operate more effi- 
ciently. 

Almost everyone agrees that pro- 
duction costs cannot be substanti- 
ally reduced, at least not in the near 
future. A few dealers say that broil- 
ers can be grown for around 13¢ Ib., 
but this is set at near 14¢ by others. 

It all depends on the breaks, one 
dealer pointed out. Sometimes the 
weather is perfect, the chicks get off 
to a fast start, and everything runs 
smoothly. With another bunch of 
chickens, hard luck sets in and the 
dealer finds costs as much as l1¢ lb. 
higher than the previous bunch. 


Price ne Halts 


Broiler Increase 


NACOGDOCHES, TEXAS—Broiler 
numbers are slightly down now, but 
until the recent price break there 
had been a gradual increase in num- 
bers. 

Lavon Sitton, who is a partner in 
Sitton Brothers Feed Co., estimates 
that there are anywhere from 4 to 5 
million birds on feed in Nacogdoches 
County. These are grown by about 
14 producers operating in the county, 
though some of the firms are locat- 
ed in adjoining counties. These pro- 
ducers grow out over 95% of the 
birds. Most farm producers who buy 
their own feed and sell the birds to 
processing houses have quit operat- 
ing. 

There are also fewer farm growers 
on contract than a few years ago. 
Those who grow birds for the large 
companies have dwindled in number, 
though each one is keeping more 
birds than ever before. Mr. Sitton 
says most of the houses built the last 
year or so will hold from 9,000- 
12,000 birds, though a few will con- 
tain 18,000. 

Mr. Sitton says complete integra- 
tion has not made inroads here 
as much as in Arkansas. At present, 
there is only about one integrated 
unit where the firm owns the hatch- 
ery, growing houses, feed mill and 
processing plant. There are only two 
processing plants in the county. One 
of these companies has everything 
but a hatchery, while another is com- 
pletely integrated except for the 
proeessing plant. 
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USDA Announces 


Grain Sorghum 
Sales Policy 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
it will continue to offer Commodity 
Credit Corporation-owned grain sor- 
ghum after July 1 at about the cur- 
rent sales prices, which reflect $1.87 
cwt. on a national aver: by sell- 
ing grain sorghum represented by 
certificates issued under the emer- 
gency feed grain program 

It is the department’s present in- 
tention, a USDA announcement said, 
to continue this policy until the 1961 
crop becomes available in volume in 
order to stabilize grain sorghum mar- 
kets around present levels during the 
summer period. 

“Spot shortages of grain sorghum 
recently have created supply diffi- 
culties for livestock producers in 
some areas where grain sorghum is 
a major source of feed. Prices have 
been trending upward in these areas 
USDA's action is in line with its pol- 
icy to use CCC stocks to ease such 
situations and to help maintain a 
reasonable relationship betweer: live- 
stock and feed prices, particularly 
during the transition to a more real- 
istic balance of feed grain supplies,” 
department spokesmen said 

“The current sales price for CCC- 
owned grain sorghum in the major 
producing areas is about in line with 
corn at the support level for the 1960 
crop ($1.06 bu., national average) on 
the basis of feed value relationships.” 

Department officials stated 
that the grain sorghum sales policy 
should have little effect on producers 
of 1960-crop grain sorghum “because 
virtually all of the crop has been 
marketed and has passed out of their 
hands.” 

Currently, CCC-owned grain 
ghum is being offered for sale at the 


also 


sor- 


statutory minimum, which is 105‘ 
of the 1960 support rate of $1.53 cwt 
plus carrying and other charges. Ac- 
tual sales prices are based on the 


local support rate at place of storage 
plus 35¢ ewt. if received by truck or 
29¢ if received by rail or barge 
While sales prices derived 


so cur- 


rently are around $1.87 on a national 
average basis, they will vary, depend- 
ing on location, from a high of 
around $2.50 cwt. at certain West 
Coast locations to a low of about 
$1.70 in some Kansas and Colorado 
counties. 

Without the action announced by 


USDA, the CCC minimum sales price 
after July 1, based on the 1961 crop 
price support level, will be about 25¢ 
cewt. higher than current pricing. 
Plans for sales of grain sorghum 
after this interim period and of corn 
represented by certificates will be an- 
nounced later, USDA officials said. 


Dr. 
Canadian Distribution 


CHARLES CITY, IOWA—Dr. Sals- | 


bury’s Laboratories, Charles City, 
has announced expansion of product 
distribution in Canada, through Sev- 
en Oaks Manufacturing & Sales 
Ltd., headquartered at Winnipeg. The 
Canadian company, a longtime Sals- 
bury distributor, recently purchased 
the firm of J. W. Weber, Ltd., Exter, 
Ont., also a longtime distributor of 
Salsbury products. 

Under the new arrangement, 
en Oaks distributes Salsbury 
ucts in Ontario, Quebec, 
time provinces and Newfoundland, 
as well as in its former distribution 
territory of Manitoba, Saskatchewan 
and Alberta. 

Max Weiner, president of Seven 
Oaks, said the facilities acquired at 
Exeter are being used as a product- 
distribution branch. Besides the Win- 
nipeg and Exeter offices, the firm 
maintains a branch at Kitchener, 
Ont. 


prod- 
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Gov. Vandiver Asked 
Not to Compromise in 


Georgia-Florida Feud 


By Special Correspondent 
ATLANTA—Governor Ernest Van- 
diver has been asked not to compro- 
mise the fight between Florida and 
Georgia over inspection fees and wing 


tagging of poultry sold in Florida as 
the feud between the two states con- 
tinues. 


Georgia’s governor is scheduled to 


confer with Florida’s chief official, 
Faris Bryant, at the National Gov- 
ernors’ Conference in Honolulu and 
Alpha A. Fowler, chairman of the 
House Agriculture Commission, has 
wired him a request that he delay 


any compromise and commitment un- | 


til he returns home and gets a first 
hand briefing from Georgia poultry- 
men. 

Georgia is threatening to put into 
effect a 1945 law which would place 
a retaliatory tax of 10¢ a box on 
oranges, grapefruit and tangerines if 
Florida doesn’t rescind its fees 
outside poultry. 


Enters Controversy 
White, 
Georgia 


secretary 
Poultry Producers 
Assn., also entered into the contro- 
versy last week. He charged that 
Florida inspectors do nothing to pro- 
tect consumer standards. He said the 
state has no state-enforced stand- 
ards for quality of retail poultry sales 
and that while Georgia poultry is in- 
spected by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Florida makes no in- 
spection except to police sales to in- 
sure proper pricing by grade and pre- 
vent spoilage. 

He assailed the 
quirement by contending that only 
one other state, Colorado, inspects 
chickens shipped into the area. 


Ralph executive 


of the 


Florida _ re- 


also 


“Other states accept our chickens 
without such markings,” he said, re- 
(Turn to GEORGIA-FLORIDA, page 94) 


Clearances Noted 
NEW YORK —Bacitracin methy- 


lene disalicylate (Fortracin) may 
now be combined with either ampro- 
lium or zoalene in poultry feeds, it 


was pointed out in an announcement 
by S. B. Penick & Co. 

Penick noted that the Food and 
Drug Administration has cleared the 
use of the antibiotic at levels of 4 
gm. to 50 gm. per ton of feed for 
‘rrowth promotion in combination 
with amprolium in chicken and tur- 
key feeds, and in combination with 
zoalene in chicken feeds. (Stories 
from FDA on clearances on pages 14 
and 15.) 

Other coccidiostats 
cleared for use with Fortracin, 


previously 
Pen- 


ick noted, are nicarbazine, arsenoso- 
benzene, Whitsyn, Trithiadol and 
glycarbylamide. 

The Penick announcement’ was 
made by Frank Seeland, vice presi- 
dent in charge of the firm’s farm 
chemical division. 

Chicago Feed Club 
Holds Golf Outing 
CHICAGO — The Chicago Feed 


on | 


Club held its annual Spring Golf Out- | 


ing June 20, at the River Forest Golf 
Club near Bensonviile, Ill. In charge 
of the outing was Bill Rothermel of 
Merck & Co., the 1961 golf chairman. 
Members of his committee were Glad- 
win Read of the Gladwin A. Read 
Co., Ralph Nash of Bullard Feed Co., 


Jim Fox of Farm Bureau Milling Co. | 


and 
Co. One hundred and twenty-seven 
golfers participated, and 177 mem- 
bers and guests were present for 
dinner. Forty-seven -prizes represent- 
ing approximately $700 in value were 
distributed to both the golfers and 
the arm-chair golfers. 


The first golf prize winner with a | 


low gross score of 71 was Charles 


Bob Guenther of Armour & | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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BROILER BREEDER PLACEMENTS DOWN IN MAY 


WASHINGTON—Data issued by the U.S. Department of Agriculture this 
week show that May was the first month this year in which domestic place- 
ments of pullet chicks for broiler hatchery supply flocks by primary breeders 
dropped below the year-earlier count. 

The May total of 3,329,000 chicks was 6% less than U.S. placements of 
3,530,000 chicks in May, 1960, but 16% more than in May, 1959. 

In the months of January through April of this year, domestic placements 
ranged from 21 to 38% greater than in corresponding months of last year. 
For the first five months of 1961, placements totaled 15,152,000 or 18% more 
than during the January-May period of 1960. 

Total placements (domestic plus exports) for May, 1961, were reported 
at 3,729,000, just a shade less than the 3,788,000 total for May, 1960, but 
about 23% more than the 3,007,000 figure for the same month in 1959. 


Dawson of Calcium Carbonate Co. 


Tied for second and third prize with 


at the third hole was Mr. Azischous, a 
guest. Blind bogey prizes were won by 


a low net score of 70 by means of the | Robert Bedier of Distillation Prod- 
Calloway System were Albert Falc | ucts Industries; Carl Wilkey, Western 
of International Salt Co. and Mr. Condensing Co.; W. F. Mulvaney, 
Gardner, a guest. Bemis Bro. Bag Co.; Dick Harmon, 

Winner of the prize for the long- | Michigan Salt Co.; John Mecking, 


est drive at the 10th hole was L 
VerSteegh of Western Advert 
Agency. The closest to the 


J-M Trading Corp.; Don Sinclair, Sin- 
clair Mineral & Chemical Co., and 
R. C. Miller, A. E. Staley Mfg. Co. 


loyd 
ising 


pin prize 


Save the high costs of sugar and saccharin and still have the 
same (in most cases improved) acceptance that your feeds now 
have and get the pigs onto grower feeds at a faster pace. 
Write for details. 

TASTE ENGINEERING, INC. 
1401 West Hubbard Street Chicago 22, Illinois 


MOnroe 6-5255 
Importers 


Pig Feed Flavor 


(Pat. No. 2921853) 


Manufacturers Distributors 


See at 
American 
Poultry 
Congress 
& 
Exposition 
July 18-20 


THE  cotchman LINE 


FEED BODIES THAT MEET ALL INDUSTRY NEEDS. 


Compare! You'll find that one of the five new Scotchman 
feed body models was designed to meet your exact require- 
ments! Each model is the result of superb engineering and 
manufacturing skill developed by Baker over almost half a 
century. Every Scotchman offers you more body for the 
money! More useful services longer life . faster 
operation .. . more profit possibility! Go Scotchman... 
and save. Mail coupon for complete details! 


World’s Largest Distributor of Specialized Truck Equipment 
Plants: Charlotte, N. C., Pottstown, Pa., Richmond, Va., Columbia, S. C. 


BAKER EQUIPMENT ENGINEERING CO. 
Shop Road, Columbia, South Carolina & 


Send FREE COPY of Baker Scotchman Line Catalog 


8 
ULK 800185 


File No. FS-7 
NAME TITLE 
COMPANY____ ADDRESS 

ZONE STATE. 


s, We Invite Dealer Inquiries. 
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Board Reviews 


Association Program 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — The 
board of directors of Southeastern | 
Poultry & Egg Assn. reviewed the | 
entire program of the association here | 
recently, authorized an expenditure | 
for cholesterol education on commer- | 
cial eggs, and voted to continue op- | 
position to government controls and | 
supports. 

The organization's directors, rep- 
resenting the 10 states of the South- 
east, met here for its mid-summer 
board meeting. 

The Southeastern group authorized 
$1,000 to support the Poultry & Egg 
National Board’s special effort on 
cholesterol education, and urged other 
industry groups and individuals to 
give the project their backing as well. 

Giving full support to the commodi- 
ty committees which met prior to 
the board session, the directors con- 
tinued opposition to government con- 
It was noted that 


trols and supports 
committees representing broilers, 
eggs and turkeys had all opposed | 


government controls 

The management schools sponsored | 
by Southeastern were reviewed, along 
with the information program for | 
Southeastern members. Special re- 
ports were rnade on the Southeastern | 
Poultry Times, Management News 
Letter, and the Southeastern Poultry 
Directory. 

© 


S.E. Group Picks New 


Convention Site for ’62 


ST. PETERSBURG, FLA. — The 
board of directors of the Southeastern 
Poultry & Egg Assn. has voted to 
hold its 1962 convention in the new 
ultra modern Merchandise Mart at 
Atlanta, Ga. 

The action was announced by Nor- 
man Sanders, association president 
from Columbia, S.C., as the organ- 
ization held its summer board meet- 
ing here. 

The Merchandise Mart, located in 
the heart of downtown Atlanta, will 
double the exhibit space available for 
the SEPEA show. In addition, the 
exhibit space for trucks and heavy 
equipment will be provided in an es- 
pecially designed ground floor area. 

» Booth spaces for the convention 
will be allocated according to the sys- 
tem used in the past, according to 
Harold Ford, executive secretary of 
Southeastern, and contracts will be 
mailed out within the next few weeks. 

—- 
MODERNIZATION PLANS 

BLAIR, WIS.—A $62,000 moderni- 
zation program, which will include a 
switch to bulk handling facilities, is 
planned here by the W.B.I. Farmers 


Union feed mil Ed Woychik of 
Whitehall, and Chet Anderegs, local 
manager, said that the project is 
expected to be completed in about 


three months 


Norris Grain Co. 


Announces Large 


Expansion Program 


CHICAGO—Bruce A. Norris, presi- 
dent of the Norris Grain Co., has 
announced an expansion program that 
involves new construction here and 
at Kansas City, as well as outright 
purchases and leasing of additional 
warehouse space in other areas. 

The announcement follows last 
week's report that the company had 
sold its grain elevator properties in 
Chicago 


| 


to the Garvey Grain Co., | 


and transferred a lease-hold on the | 


Burlington elevator at Kansas City 
to the same firm. 


The expansion program purchases | 


are reported to far overshadow the 
space that Norris gave up to the Gar- 
vey organization. 

At Chicago, plans are now being 
completed by Norris for the addition 
of 2 million bushels of tank space to 
its Calumet elevator in the South 


Chicago area. When completed, the | 


Calumet elevator will have better 
than 4% million bushels of space 
available. It will be used for de- 
livery on Chicago Board of Trade fu- 
tures contracts, has both rail and 
water facilities for the loading and 
unloading of box cars, vessels which 
ply the Great Lakes, and the St. Law- 
rence Seaway and into export chan- 


nels, as well as barges on inland 
waterways. 
At Kansas City, the Norris or- 


ganization is now in the process of 
adding another 1,000,000 bushels of 
space to the Kansas City Southern 
Railway elevator. This addition will 
give it approximately the same ca- 
pacity as the Calumet plant at Chi- 
cago. The Norris elevator at Kansas 
City holds better than 4 million 
bushels. 

To supplement this terminal grain 
warehouse space at the Chicago and 
Kansas City terminals, Mr. Norris 
also noted that the company has 
either purchased outright or leased a 
total of 9% million bushels of space 
(at a total of eight separate loca- 
tions) in the heart of the Southwest 
grain belt. 

The company has operated termi- 
nal elevators for many years at Oma- 
ha, St. Louis, Memphis, Peoria and 
Buffalo in this country and in Win- 
nipeg, Manitoba. In addition to its 
grain merchandising activities, the 
Norris company operates commercial 
feed mills at five Missouri points. 


Flies Bred Corpses 


MODESTO, CAL.—A 36 sq. mi. 
area of California's San Joaquin Val- 
ley has been infested with flies bred 
on corpses of poultry that perished 
during a mid-June heat wave. 

Clarence Weaver, Stanislaus Coun- 
ty sanitation officer, said the plague 
of bottle flies, horseflies and house 
flies is the worst he has ever seen. 
About 100,000 turkeys were killed in 
Stanislaus County as temperatures 
soared as high as 112°, he said. 


W. E. Glennon on Food 


For Peace Council 


CHICAGO—W, E. Glennon, presi- 
dent, American Feed Manufacturers 
Association, Chicago, has been named 
to the American Food-For-Peace 
Council. The invitation was extended 
by George McGovern, director of the 
program, on behalf of President Ken- 
nedy. 

The association executive will at- 
tend the first national conference of 


the council in Washington, June 27- | 


28. Approximately 75 other leaders 
of business and other groups will be 
present for the session. The meeting 
will be addressed by congressional 
leaders, cabinet members and direc- 
tors of federal and international food 
and agricultural programs. 

The nongovernmental council will 
provide citizen leadership for both 


the U. S. Food-For-Peace Program | 


and the Freedom-From-Hunger Cam- | 


paign of the United Nations Food and 
Agriculture Organization (FAO). 
Mr. Glennon will be representing 
the 13th largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the U. S., and the largest 
in the world supplying goods and 
services exclusively to agriculture. 


Soybean Support 
Extended to Co-ops 


WASHINGTON—The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture has announced 
the extension of price support on 
196l-crop soybeans through ware- 
house-storage loans and purchase 
agreements to qualified producer- 
owned and producer-controlled co- 
operative soybean marketing associ- 
ations. 

USDA said, “The method of ex- 
tending price support on soybeans to 
cooperatives wiil be similar to that 
followed for several years for coop- 
eratives under the price-support pro- 
grams for dry beans and rice. Price- 
support loans or purchase agreements 
will be made directly to soybean co- 
operatives on eligible soybeans pro- 
duced by the cooperatives’ members 
and marketed through the associa- 
tions. 

“The action will make available to 
producers the benefits that can be 
derived from marketing and process- 
ing methods under cooperative oper- 
ations. Cooperatives are better able 
to promote orderly marketing than 
producers acting individually, partic- 
ularly during the harvest season 
when prices are usually the lowest.” 

Details of this change in the soy- 
bean support program will be avail- 
able soon in an amendment to the 
1961 soybean price-support regula- 
tions. 


$100,000 IDAHO FIRE 

BELLEVUE, IDAHO — The Bel- 
levue grain storage elevator owned 
by Ryan F. Mallon, and 20,000 bu. 
of grain were destroyed by fire re- 
cently. Damage was estimated at 
$100,000. Cause of the fire was not 
determined. 


Chickasha Decides 
To Sell Feed and 
Pou!try Operations 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—The presi- 
dent of a Texas concern, looking for 
someone to buy the firm’s feed and 
poultry division “as soon as possible,” 
was quoted this week as saying, “We 
made the mistake of trying to start 
too fast in a new business with a 
shortage of properly trained person- 
nel.” 

The Wall Street Journal reported 
in its June 22 issue that P. A. Norris, 
president of Chickasha Cotton Oil 
Co., said, ““The feed and poultry oper- 
ations have lost money consistently. 
We will have to sell them at a loss, 
but it will be worth it to be rid of 
them.” 


Feed Plant in Oklahoma 
Chickasha has operated a feed divi- 
sion for several years and its poultry 


operations, which involve egg and 
turkey production, are about 2% 
years old. The company owns a 


poultry farm and feed plant at Chick- 
asha, Okla., and a breeder farm at 
Kublin, Okla. 

It was indicated that problems 
which led to the company’s decision 
to sell its feed and poultry division 
were caused by low turkey and egg 
prices, by an expansion in eggs and 
turkeys which was “too rapid” and 
by “the lack of proper supervision 
and the lack of understanding be- 
tween growers and the company.” 

About two years ago, it was re- 
ported, the firm increased the number 
of its layers on contract from a very 
few to approximately 500,000. Last 
year, Chickasha expanded the num- 
ber of turkeys it had on feed from 
12,000 to 500,000. 

It is understood that nearly all of 
the layers involved were or are 
owned by Chickasha and fed on con- 
tract by growers. In turkey produc- 
tion, the firm itself has been feeding 
the birds. 

In an interview with a Wall Street 
Journal reporter, Mr. Norris said sale 
of the feed and poultry division “is 
expected to have a favorable effect 
on future earnings.” In its place, Mr. 
Norris said, the company plans to 
expand its cotton-ginning operations 
by purchasing 12 more gins in west- 
ern Oklahoma and Texas. 

Chickasha officials indicated that 
the firm probably will have to sell 
the feed and poultry operations in 
pieces. “We've had no offers for the 
whole works,” Mr. Norris said. 


GOLDEN ANNIVERSARY 

HAMMOND, IND. — Matt Reitz, 
secretary -treasurer of the MGR. 
Feed Co., Inc., Hammond, and his 
wife celebrated their golden wedding 
anniversary recently. Mr. Reitz, who 
started in the feed business in 1907, 
organized the M.G.R. Feed Co. in 
1938. He served as plant manager of 
the Central Soya plant at Gibson 
City, Ill, on a leave of absence from 
his own firm. 


HOOSIER HOSPITALITY AT FRENCH LICK—Topping off a steak banquet, 
the usual custom at the mid-summer meeting of the Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn. at French Lick, Ind., calls for clusters of delegates and wives 
in the various hospitality rooms. On hand for the event were the folks shown 


in these three photos. 
The first photo from left to right, shows Don Hart, general manager, Early & Daniel 
Co., Indianapolis; Mrs. Roland C. Lindsey, Riverside Molasses Co., Cincinnati, Ohio; Lacian 


Neos 4 
J 


Garner, The Quaker Oats Co., Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Mrs. Hart; Mrs. Garner; Mr. Lindsey; 
Mrs. Don E. Rogers, Feedstaffs, Chicago; F. C. Fernandez, Springfield, Ull.; Mrs. Fernandez, 
and Don Baughman, Central Soya Co., Ft. Wayne, Ind. 

Pictured left to right in the second photo, taken in the Bemis Bro. Bag (Co. room, are 
Mrs. Robert McClain; Mrs. Roland C. Lindsey; Mrs. Lucian Garner, and Mrs. Fred Schardt, 


Bemis hostess. 


Left to right in the last photo, taken in the Central Soya Co. room, are 


Mrs. Morris 


Champion, Central Soya Co., Indianapolis; Mrs. John Lamie, Fowler (Ind.) Grain Dealers, 
and Mrs. C. Scott Martindale, Central Soya Co., Decatur, Ind. 
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CSC adds zinc to bacitracin and builds 
a new, stable molecular structure: Baciferm 


From CSC research comes the an- 
swer to the search for full bacitracin 
potency. The answer: Baciferm*— 
a zinc-bacitracin compound, an an- 
tibiotic with a totally new and stable 
molecular structure. 

How did CSC research build this 
new molecule? First, CSC scientists 
discovered the weak spot in baci- 
tracin’s molecular structure. Then, 
through testing and experimenta- 
tion, they “hooked” various metallic 
salts onto this “‘weak link’ to see if 
they could stabilize it. Many salts 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


were tried — manganese, iron, tin. 
Then zinc, and it proved to be the 
answer. Baciferm —a zinc baci- 
tracin — was perfected! 


The benefits of this scientific break- 
through. With this unique molecular 
structure, Baciferm displays unu- 
sual stability, retains its full meas- 
ure of antibiotic activity. In fact, 
tests have shown that it keepsits full 
strength for years. Feed processors 
using Baciferm can therefore forget 
about any potency loss during the 
time interval between manufactur- 


ing, shipping, mixing, selling, and 
the actual date of feeding. No anti- 
biotic loss during pelleting with 
Baciferm. 

In short, feed processors can use 
Baciferm with confidence. Itisa 
sound, stable antibiotic that can be 
counted on every time. 

Would you like more information? 
Write: Animal Nutrition Depart- 
ment, Commercial Solvents Corpo- 
ration, 260 Madison Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y. In Mexico: Comsol- 
mex, S.A., Mexico 7, D.F. 
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TWO 
BOARD — Two directors have been 
added to the board of Molinos de 
Puerto Rico, subsidiary of Nebraska 
Consolidated Mills Co., Omaha. They 


are Frank Becerra, Jr., San Juan, 
general manager of Molinos, and 
Claude I. Carter, Decatur, Ala., a 


vice president of Nebraska Consoli- 
dated and general manager of its sub- 
sidiary, Alabama Flour Mills. 


They, together with J. A. Mactier, | 
and Nebraska | 


president of Molinos 
Consolidated, will form the executive 
committee for Molinos. Mr. Becerra, 
who is a native of Puerto Rico with 
business experience throughout Latin 
America, was assistant general man- 
ager of Molinos from its opening in 
1959 until June, 1960, when he be- 
came general manager. 

Mr. Carter has more than 20 years’ 
experience with Nebraska Consoli- 
dated. 

Others on 


the board of Molinos, 


DIRECTORS ADDED TO) 


which operates the commonwealth's 
only flour, corn meal and animal feed 


mill, are R. S. Dickinson, chairman; 
Mr. Mactier, Mrs. Howard Platt, R 
K. Anderson and Gilbert C. Swan- 
son, all of Omaha; Harold Prince, L. 
E. Ray, E. W. Augustine and Judge 
E. G. Kroger, all of Grand Island, 
Neb.; Roy H. Parks, Ithaca, N.Y., and 
Edward M. Curtis, Sr., Beaumont, 
Texas. 


GENERAL MILLS APPOINTS 
TWO—Appointment of two veteran 
General Mills, Inc., employees to new 
positions in the company’s feed divi- 
sion has been announced by H. R. 
Anderson, regional sales manager of 
the eastern region, whose offices are 
in Lancaster, Pa. 

Paul J. Harding has been named 
growing and marketing manager for 
the region with main responsibilities 


on the Delmarva peninsula. Mr. Hard- 
ing, who started with the company 


in 1948. was previously operations 
control manager for the eastern and 
southeastern regions. 

Edward H. Riley has been named 
merchandising manager of the east- 
ern region. He started with General 
Mills in 1949, and was formerly sales 
supervisor for the eastern region. 


BIG DUTCHMAN NAMES DEL- 
MARVA OFFICE MANAGER—Rob- 
inson L. Helm of Georgetown, Del., 
has been named office manager of the 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co.’s Delmarva branch, ac- 
cording to Oliver Whaley, branch 
manager. 

Mr. Helm’s duties with the Del- 
marva branch, which has recently 
moved into new headquarters in 
Laurel, Del., will include inventory 
control of the entire line of Big 
Dutchman poultry equipment, and a 
complete stock of replacement parts. 


JOE HOOPES JOINS KENT 
FEEDS—Joe Hoopes of Prairie City, 
Iowa, has joined the sales staff of 
Kent Feeds according to W. F. Schaf- 
enacker, vice president and sales 
manager. 

Mr. Hoopes, who has taught voca- 
tional agriculture in Iowa, has been 
manager of a feed manufacturing 
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Farmaco 


1406 5S. 7th ST. OSKALOOSA, IOWA 


INSTALLATION AND SERVICE POINTS FOR BUYING OR 
SERVICE: Portland Ore. @ East Grand Forks 
Texas @ Tu- 
Paris, Ohio @ Shelby, 
N. C. @ Jefferson, Ge. @ Bridgeville, Del 
Paris, Ohio—Phone JUniper 3-6421 
Georgia—Phone EMerson 7-8594 
EXPORT OFFICE: 101 W. 3ist St. New York 1, N.Y. 
CABLE: ‘‘HOLZOUF’’, New York 


Oskaoosa, 
pelo, Miss. @ Franklin, Ky. @ St 


lowa @ Tulsa, Okla. @ Dallas 


BRANCH OFFICES: St 


Jefferson, 


= from the rear 


PAMCO’'s Big Daddy . . . another PAMCO first . . . feeds more new 
profits to your bulk customers with the new PAMCO PROVEN front 
unloading and loading service. The Big Daddy combines PAMCO’s 
proven auger system with the precision performance of a dual hy- 
draulic system to deliver all types of feed including molasses feeds. 
Choose the PAMCO bulk delivery truck that best fits your needs .. . 
PAMCO Back Saver—or—Skoop Skipper with rear unloading AND 
loading—or—PAMCO Big Daddy with front unloading AND loading. 


PRODUCTIVE 
ACRES 
MFG. CO. 


Ph. ORchard 2-2576 


PAMCO BIG DADDY. Prov- | 
en close tolerance of tubes 
and 9” floor auger, 12” up- 
right auger and 9” 

auger. Exclusive front un- 
loading AND loading. 
Smooth dual hydraulic sys- 
tem. Pellets handled with 
minimum breakage. Mo- 
lasses feeds delivered with 
customer satisfaction. 


Minn. @ 


STEEL TRUCK BODY 


BULK-MATE 
GEAR UNIT 


~ A 
COMBINATION 

BULK-BAG 0 ' 

BACK SAVER WITH op PNEUMATIC 


SEMI-TRAILER 
SKOOP SKIPPER 
AUGER OR 


@) 


AUGER LOADER-UNLOADER 


Pamco’s New “BIG DADDY” 


only famco unloads AND loads 
AND front! 


BIG DADDY FRONT CONTROL 


(Nf 


SKOOP SKIPPER 


William P. Mathews 


Joe Hoopes 


plant at Prairie City for the past 
year. 

He will be assigned to the firm's 
Manchester, Iowa, area as assistant 
territory manager. He will work with 
John Vermazen, territory manager 
of the Manchester district. 


LOS ANGELES GRAIN EX- 
CHANGE OFFICERS — William P. 
Mathews, general manager of the 
Coast Grain Co., Norwalk, Cal., was 
elected president of the Los Angeles 
Grain Exchange at the group's 48th 
annual meeting in Los Angeles. 

Mr. Mathews, who has been a grain 
and feed man for more than 30 years, 
served the exchange as a director and 
vice president for the past two years. 
He has also served two terms as di- 
rector of the California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn. 

Elected to serve with Mr. Mathews 
are L. D. Elfeit, Jr., Cargill, Inc., vice 
president; Jack W. Flammer, J. W. 
Flammer Co., treasurer, and Gabriel 
Bass, secretary-treasurer. 


RICHARD ATHY JOINS SHER- 
WOOD FEED MILLS—Richard Athy 
has been appointed production man- 
ager of Baltimore mills for Sher- 
wood Feed Mills, Inc., Baltimore, Md., 
according to announcement by Sher- 
wood Dickinson, president. 

Mr. Athy comes to Sherwood after 
eight years with The American Can 
Co. of Baltimore. 

Mr. Dickinson also announced the 
appointment of Robert Van Ess, who 
will be in charge of dairy feed pro- 
duction for the firm’s President 
Street Mill. 


INTERNATIONAL MILLING CO. 
REORGANIZES PERSONNEL 
FUNCTIONS—International Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, has announced a 
reorganization in the administration 
of personne! functions. 

Richard A. Diercks, director of cor- 
porate personnel, assumes the newly- 
created position of director of per- 
sonnel research. Mr. Diercks, who 
joined the firm in 1945, has been di- 
rector of personnel for International 
Milling since 1952. 

Frank T. Madden, plant superin- 
tendent for International at Buffalo, 
N.Y., replaces Mr. Diercks as direc- 
tor of personnel. 

As a result of the reorganization, 
the firm’s organization planning de- 
partment, formerly a separate staff 
department, will become a section of 
the personnel department. 


GEORGE LIPPOLD HEADS K.C. 
SUPERINTENDENTS—George Lip- 
pold, Dannen Mills, Inc., St. Joseph, 
Mo., has been elected president of 
the Kansas City chapter of the Grain 
Elevator & Processing Superintend- 
ents. 

Other officers elected were John A. 
Dove, Norris Grain Co., Blue Springs, 
Mo., first vice president; F. Neil 
Leishman, The Day Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, second vice president, and 
Melvin Cummins, Salina Terminal 
Elevator Co., Grandview, Mo., secre- 
tary-treasurer. 


JOINS ALEXANDER & CO., INC. 
—Alexander & Co., Inc., Tampa, Fla., 
grain and feed broker, has an- 
nounced that George W. Hudgins has 
become associated with the company 
as a sales and service representative. 

Mr. Hudgins was formerly a sales 
representative for International Salt 
Co. in Florida. 

Alexander & Co. 
CDP phosphorus 


is an exclusive 
feed supplement 
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George W. Hudgins Ralph Brooks 


sales agent for Smith-Douglass Co., 
Inc., Norfolk, Va., the announcement 
noted. 


| 
CENTRAL SOYA PROMOTES | 
RALPH BROOKS—The promotion of 
Ralph Brooks to district salesman in | 
east central Georgia has been an- | 
nounced by Central Soya’s McMillen 
feed division, Ft. Wayne, Ind 
Mr. Brooks will make his headquar- | 
ters in Swainsboro, Ga. As district 
salesman, he will be responsible for | 
working with Master Mix dealers and | 
farmers. | 
Mr. Brooks joined the company in | 
August, 1958, as a salesman at the 
Mascer Feed & Grain Co., Orange- 
burg, S.C. In January, 1959, he trans- 
ferred to the McMillen Feed division | 
and has worked extensively in the 
southeastern states since that time. 
He is a 1958 graduate of Clemson | 
College, Clemson, S.C. 


SOUTHERN STATES CO-OP | 
NAMES TREASURER — Eugene B. | 
(Bob) Pendleton, Jr., treasurer of 
the Common- 
wealth of Virginia 
since 1957, will 
join the staff of 
Southern States 
Cooperative, Rich- 
mond, Va, as 
treasurer July 1 
He will succeed 
Kenneth R. Eckles 
who has held the 
post since 1958. 
Mr. Eckles will re- 
tire from the co- 
operative’s service at the end of July 

Mr. Pendleton was first named Vir- 
ginia treasurer in 1957 by the then 
Gov. Thomas B. Stanley to fill an 
unexpired term. In 1958, he was re- 
appointed to a full new term by Gov 
Lindsay Almond. 

Mr. Eckles joined the cooperative 
staff in July, 1936, as chief account- 
ant. He was named assistant treas- 
urer a year later and moved up to 
the treasurer's position in 1948. 


E. B. Pendleton 


CHICAGO GEAPS CHAPTER | 
ELECTS OFFICERS—Robert C. Ed- 
gren, Continental Grain Co., Chicago, 
was elected president of the Chicago 
chapter of the Grain Elevator & Proc- 
essing Superintendents at the group’s 
June meeting at the Midlothian 
Country Club in Midlothian, Il. 

Other officers elected, al! from Chi- 
cago, were W. Everett Sallman, Cen 
tral Soya, first vice president; Melvin 
R. Hecker, Complete Electrical Sup 
ply Co.. second vice president, and B 
Ward Peterson, Cargill, Inc., secre- 
tary. 

Directors to serve for one year 
are: James A. Anderson, Cargill, Inc.: 
Raymond L. Ohle, Northwestern M ult 
& Grain Co.; Gunter Goldschmidt, 
Continental Grain Co.; David G 
Goodwin, Hyre Electric Co., and Ben- 
jamin M. Prestholt, Link-Belt Co. 


KEYSTONE STEEL & WIRE 
PERSONNEL CHANGES—Five 
changes in the merchant trade sales 
division of the Keystone Steel & Wire 
Co., Peoria, Ill., effective July 1, have 
been announced by D. A. Sommer, 
general sales manager, and W. H. 


Getz, merchant trade sales manager. | 

Cecil H. Hawkins of Peoria, Ill, | 
will assure direction of the com- 
pany’s San Leandro, Cal., warehouse 
operations, following the retirement 
of C. E. Simon. 

Stanley Brock, the district sales 
director of Keystone’s southeast di- 
vision since 1936, assumes similar re- 
sponsibilities as sales director for the 
West Coast division formerly held by | 
Mr. Hawkins. Replacing Mr. Brock | 
as sales director of the Southeast di- 


vision is H. L. (Bud) Stonner, pres- | Russell B. Hayes E. M. Van Stone Harold Wetzel Thomas Callahan 
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ently sales representative for the | 
southern Ohio territory. Keith San- production for Eastern States Farm- | headquarters in Buffalo, in 1954 after 
derson, Pekin, Ill., acquires the south- ers’ Exchange, West Springfield, | two years as fieldman. 
ern Ohio territory relinquished by Mass., in a move that also brought Edward M. Van Stone becomes 
Mr. Stonner. Completing sales promotions to three other men at | plant manager of the Buffalo mill. In ; 
changes is a territorial addition to the cooperative’s feed mill in Buf- | aadi % his , res ibili , 
Lee Gramm, Bushnell, Ill. He will | ny 
service 11 additional central Illinois bay ine ig he will continue in charge of em- 
counties. For the past two years Mr. Hayes | ployee relations, assignment he has 

| has been manager of ingredient pur- held since 1957. He started with East- 


EASTERN STATES PERSONNEL | chasing 
CHANGES — Russell B. Hayes has | Buffalo and Huron, Ohio. He joined | Harold Wetzel, who has been traf- 
been advanced to manager of feed | the feed production department, with (Turn to page 14) 


for the cooperative’s mills in | ern States in its Buffalo mill in 1936. 


STERLING Summer Ideas 


\ 
Display fast-selling Sterling 
G Blusalt for free-choice feeding 
Every lick of Wij Bags and blocks for the pasture... . Stock 'em, dis- 
b STERLING | 7 play ‘em, sell ‘em! Increased water intake from pas- 
BLUSALT id ture grass increases requirement for salt. Also, 
puts a plus i " most pastureland lacks one or more of the vital 
your milk check met trace elements. If you're not sure about some local 
condition, your county agent will be glad to tell you. 
2 a” Put up a sign passing along the information to your 
: customers — and tell them they can make up the 
wt deficiency by offering Sterling Blusalt with its seven 
trace elements. 
: 
Here’s a free service for your customers! 
cor st compant Write to the International Salt Company for free 
~ 100 brochures with plans for salt and mineral feeders. 


Extra Profit Check List 


f Make a phone call to everyone you know who 

keeps a few sheep. Explain that Sterling 
Green’Salt contains 
10% phenothiazine 
for the control of in- \ 
a real necessity for a SS 4 
well managed healthy 
flock in the summer. 


Tell the owners of farm ponds this: One 
block of Sterling Blusalt per acre, tossed 
into ponds every nine- 
ty days, feeds fish and 
plant life the sodium 
and trace minerals | >™ 
they need—and can't | >> 
get enough of from 


fresh water. Wee 


Don't forget that many livestock producers 
prefer to salt their hay—remind them to buy 
their supply from you—20 to 40 Ibs/ton. 


Summertime is a good time to remind the 
farmers in your area of the advantages of 
salt-stabilized farm roads and feed lots. Write 
International Salt Company for pamphlets on 
this growing salt market. 


The use of Sterling Rock Sait (or Halite) on asparagus 
beds is an old custom. The application of from 1%-2 Ibs. 
per square yard helps contro! weeds and can stimulate 
growth. It is advisable to treat bed with lime after salt 
is used. (Two sales—salt and lime!) 


They're easy and cheap to build .. . and your cus- 
tomers will appreciate the service. 


Get in on the profits from water softener salt 


Display Sterling Water Softener Salt next to seasonal items 
—and point out how convenient it is to get this salt from 
you. Once you get the business, it’s a steady, month-after- 
month profit item for you with no trouble. 


STERLING 
Water Softener 

Don't lug bags-F 
arive load 
up at ourdeck? 


SIVISAND 


STERLING: 
BRINE 


f 
LJ 


» 
BUTTONS 


TERLING BRINE CRYSTALS 


For Sterling Farm and Feed Salt products, call our District Office nearest you: 
BOSTON CHARLOTTE CINCINNATI NEWARK NEW YORK PITTSBURGH 
BUFFALO CHICAGO DETROIT NEW ORLEANS PHILADELPHIA ST. Louis 


arch are the extras in 


STE R LIN G A 


NAL SALT COMPANY © CLARKS SUMMIT, PA. 


4 
is 
CRYSTALS ' Z rors | 
SALT FoR nc i he 
IRRADIATED ‘EAST 
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Histostat-50 still 
prevents 
blackhead 


...and this year, many more millions of turkeys will be 
protected with this No. 7 blackhead preventive 


Every year, for ten years now, more and more turkeys have been raised on feed af: 
containing Dr. Salsbury’s Histostat-50. Why? Because growers have found that eo 
Histostat-50 consistently protects their flocks against mortality and weight loss from bo 
blackhead. That’s reason enough, because this kind of disease prevention is their best . 
assurance of strong, healthy birds, the kind that are necessary to profit. In addition, 3 
test after test at experiment stations have given similar results: Histostat-50 prevents ) 7 


blackhead best. So encourage growers not to take chances with turkey profits. Mix 
Histostat-50 in all rations for turkeys on range and advise that it be fed continuously. 
Growers may need to feed Histostat-50 earlier, if they’ve had trouble with black- 


head in the brooder house. Remember—growers can’t make money on dead birds. 


Histostat-50O is widely advertised 

Because of sustained advertising and promotion, your customers know of Histostat-50’s 
superior blackhead protection. That’s why it is steadily growing in popularity. Make 
sure your turkey feeds can measure up—mix Histostat-5O in rations for range birds. 
Write, wire, or phone for Feed Manufacturers Guide. Or, ask for a Dr. Salsbury’s 
representative to call personally and talk with you about Histostat-50, the feed additive 
that is the nation’s No. 1 blackhead preventive! 


Dr. SALSBURY’S “13 LABORATORIES 


Charlies City towa, U.S.A. 


MORE THAN PRODUCTS=—A SYMBOL OF SERVICE 
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UNIONIZATION AMONG 
BROILER GROWERS DIES 


GARRISON, TEXAS — The organ- 
ized labor movement among east 
Texas broiler growers seems to have 


died a natural death. For several 
months there was a concentrated 
movement by organized labor to 


unionize the growers, and many of 
them were hopeful that it would 
bring about better conditions. 

“It expired because of its own 
weaknesses,” says one observer. 
“When these people say that it could 
not and did not improve conditions, 
they just decided to stop paying the 
monthly dues.” 

The union officials had set up an 
office here as a center of operations, 
but when the membership dwindled 


to almost the zero figure, they de- 


cided to close up the office. 
For the past year there has been 
no noticeable activity at all. 


fic manager at Buffalo since 1956, is 
now assigned to ingredient purchas- 
ing. 

Mr. Wetzel has been with the co- 
operative since 1936 in a variety of 
responsibilities. 

Thomas Callahan, an assistant in 
the traffic department for the past 
seven years, becomes manager of the 
department. His association with the 
cooperative dates back to 1949. 


BEMIS ANNOUNCES PERSON- 
NEL CHANGES—R. P. Perry, man- 
ager of the Bemis Bro. Bag Co.'s 
Minneapolis plant and sales division, 
has been appointed to the company’s 
newly-created position of director of 
product development, Judson Bemis, 
president, announced. 

Mr. Perry’s new assignment is a 
staff position in which he will report 
directly to the Bemis president. He 
will maintain headquarters in Minne- 
apolis. 

Mr. Perry has been manager of the 
Minneapolis plant and sales division 


R. P. Perry D. A. Clarke 
of Bemis since March, 1958. He joined 
Bemis in 1946. 

Mr. Perry will be succeeded in the 
Minneapolis managership by Dexter 
A. Clarke, manager of the Bemis 
plant and sales division in Indianapo- 
lis. Mr. Clarke joined the company 
in 1938. 

K. W. Koechig will succeed Mr. 
Clarke as Indianapolis manager. He 
has been assistant to the manager 
there since April, 1959. 


TIME AFTER TIME 


You will find that the quality of your feed 
stays at a uniformly high level, lot after 
lot, when you use Hooker dicalcium 
phosphate. This because Hooker quality- 
controls its product from start to finish. 

Phosphorus content is 18.50% min., 
calcium content ranges from 24.00% 
min. to 27.00% max., and fluorine con- 


PHOSPHORUS DIVISION 
SALES OFFICES: 


DEPT. 


BOX 326, 
MARYSVILLE, OHIO e 


FS-62, 


JEFFERBONVILLE, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 


tent never exceeds 0.05%. You'll also 
like the optimum feed ratio you get from 
the high biological availability. 

The consistent quality of Hooker feed 
supplements means that your fixed for- 
mulas stay fixed—and on-time delivery 
means that you never have to worry over 
production schedules. 


INDIANA 


Amprolium-Antibiotic 


Combinations Cleared 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the clearance of combinations of cer- 
tain antibiotics with the coccidiostat 
amprolium. 

FDA amended food additive and 
antibiotic regulations to clear use of 
amprolium with bacitracin for growth 
promotion in chicken and _ turkey 
feeds and with chlortetracycline and 
a penicillin-streptomycin combination 
for prevention or treatment of dis- 
eases of chickens. 

The FDA action was on data sub- 
mitted in a petition filed by Merck 
& Co., Inc., Rahway, N.J., and other 
relevant material. 

Amprolium previously had been 
cleared for use with penicillin and/or 
streptomycin at growth - promoting 
levels. 

FDA said that it had cleared, for 
use with amprolium, from 4 to 50 gm. 
of bacitracin per ton of finished feed. 
This includes feed grade bacitracin, 
bacitracin methylene disalicylate, 
feed grade zinc bacitracin or feed 
grade manganese bacitracin. 

Cleared for prevention or treat- 
ment of diseases of chickens were: 
From 50 to 100 gm. of chlortetracy- 
cline per ton of finished feed for pre- 
vention of certain infections; from 
100 to 200 gm. of chlortetracycline 
for treatment of certain infections; 
a combination of 75 gm. of strepto- 
mycin and 15 gm. of penicillin per 
ton of finished feed for treatment of 
certain infections. 


Zinc Bacitracin with 


Coccidiostats Cleared 


NEW YORK —Growth levels of 
zine bacitracin have been cleared by 
the Food and Drug Administration 
for use with the coccidiostats zoalene 
and amprolium in poultry feeds, it 
was pointed out in an announcement 
by I. Roy Cohen, sales manager, ani- 
mal nutrition department, Commer- 
cial Solvents Corp. 

Mr. Cohen said that feed manufac- 
turers having an approved Form 10 
for penicillin with those coccidio- 
stats may obtain supplemental clear- 
ance for zinc bacitracin by writing 
to FDA. 

The growth levels now cleared 
range from 4 gm. to 50 gm. zinc baci- 
tracin per ton of poultry feed with 
these new coccidiostats. 


Asks Use of Tylosin 


In Water for Swine 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration announces that 
a food additive petition has been 
filed for the use of the antibiotic ty- 
losin in drinking water for swine. 
The petition was filed by Corn States 
Laboratories, Inc., Omaha. 

FDA previously cleared use of this 
antibiotic in feed for swine. 
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Zoalene-Bacitracin 
Combination Cleared 


WASHINGTON — The Food and 
Drug Administration has announced 
the amendment of food additive and 


antibiotic regulations to permit use 
of the antibiotic bacitracin in com- 
bination with the coccidiostat zoa- 
lene. 

The action came on data submit- 
ted in a petition by The Dow Chemi- 
cal Co., Midland, Mich., and other 
relevant material. 

The FDA action cleared use of 


bacitracin with zoalene as an aid in 
stimulating growth and improving 
the feed efficiency of growing chick- 
ens. FDA previously had cleared use 
of penicillin at levels ranging from 
2.4 gm. to 50 gm. per ton in combi- 
nation with the Dow coccidiostat. 

The order specified that bacitracin 
(as feed grade bacitracin, bacitracin 
methylene disalicylate, feed grade 
zine bacitracin or feed grade manga- 
nese bacitracin) may be used at lev- 
els from 4 gm. to 50 gm. per ton of 
finished feed 

The regulations also specify label- 
ing and other requirements for feeds 
and intermediate feeds or premixes 
containing the drugs. 


Farm Bill Protest 
Events Held in Texas 


FT. WORTH, TEXAS—A series of 
six meetings protesting the omnibus 
farm bill before Congress were held 
in Texas under sponsorship of the 
West Texas Chamber of Commerce 

The Texas Farm Bureau and Tex- 
as Grain & Feed Assn. had represen- 
tatives at the fifth of the series of 
meetings held here at the Worth 
Hotel. Fred Husbands, executive vice 
president of the West Texas Chamber 
of Commerce, a 132-county organiza- 


tion, said his group does not want 
any legislation which reads as the 


farm bill does and cautioned allowing 
senators and congressmen to assume 
that people in Texas would be satis- 
fied with such legislation. 

Millard Shivers of the Texas Farm 
Bureau was one of the speakers. “If 
agriculture comes under complete 
control of the secretary of agricul- 
ture, as the bill would allow if passed 


as it is, complete control of business 
wouldn't be far behind,” he said. 
Warren LeBourveau of Mathis, 


president of the Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn., stated, ‘No less than 76 times 
does the bill refer to such phrases 
as ‘discretion of the secretary’ and 
‘as the secretary may prescribe’ and 
it would be a real tragedy if Con- 
gress gave up its right to legis- 
late; if this bill should pass, one part 
of our national business would lose 
its right to be heard except with a 
mere yes or no.” 

Ray B. Bowden, secretary-treasur- 
er of the Texas Grain & Feed Assn., 
Ft. Worth, said that a majority of 
the members and officers of the asso- 
ciation firmly protest ‘farm legisla- 
tion centered virtually within the 
authority of one individual. We do 
not assume that the secretary would 
abuse this tremendous grant of pow- 
er, but we say it would be an im- 
proper power to put into the hands 
of one man, unless we abandon our 
theory of government.” 
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Broker Installs WATS 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The W. R. 
Wilson Co., Little Rock grain broker, 
has announced installation of the first 
Wide Area Telephone Service 
(WATS) from the Southwestern Bell 
Telephone Co. 

Under this system, the firm receives 
bulk rate, straight line, long distance 
calling arrangements that are said to 
be more economical than message 
long distance or private line service. 

rhe firm specializes in selling feed 
grains to Arkansas feed manufactur- 
ers, as well as sales of Arkansas 
grown soybeans and wheat for ex- 
port. 


Poultryman to Retire 

UNIVERSITY PARK, PA.—Harry 
H. Kauffman, chairman of extension 
poultry husbandry at Pennsylvania 
State University, will retire July 1 
after more than 35 yeaf's of service. 
He will have emeritus rank, accord- 
ing to the university announcement 


WINS MORE CUSTOMERS 
MORE REPEAT SALES! 


NEW 
NECTARIZED 


CALF-PAB 


When Dairymen smell new NEC- 
TARIZED Blatchford's Calf-Pab's 
delicious aroma, they want to buy 
it. When they see how their calves 
go for its extra smackin' good milk 


Write for Free Nectarized Display Now! 


“The Name You Can Trust in Specialty Feeds” 


flavor—they come back for more! 
Their calves eat better, grow better. 
Low cost... proved high quality 

Calf-Pab gives you a high 
mark-up profit. 


West Coost Division: Nampa, Idaho 


MEMO TO THE SMALLER 
FEED MANUFACTURER 


IF YOU’RE THINKING ABOUT A SINGLE, 
SMALL PRODUCTION UNIT, ECONOMICAL 
TO INSTALL AND OPERATE, THE CPM 
MASTER MODEL PELLET MILL FOR UN- 
DER $4,200* MAY BE JUST YOUR SIZE 


CPM makes all sizes of pellet milis for every requirement, with 
the Master Model specially designed and priced for the 
smaller operator. It delivers up to 3% tons of top quality pellets per 
hour, at lowest cost. Any size or shape. So if you are thinking of 
pelleting, think CPM—and save. Your phone call or letter will bring 


full information. 


* 


A 30 HP unit, complete with base, die and all electrical, ready to run, FOB 
San Francisco. Every pellet mill installation also requires certain necessary 
auxiliary equipment. CPM sales representatives are ready to assist you in 
the planning, /ayout, startup and any future service needs toward the most 
efficient, day-in day-out operation of your CPM equipment. 


Sales & Service Representatives also in: 
los Angeles * Mexico City * Minneapolis * Nashville * Oklahoma City * Omaha © Richmond ? Seattle © St. Louis 


Toronto * Winnipeg * Aliso manufactured, sold and serviced by Henry Simon Ltd., Stockport, England and Sydney, Australia 


CALIFORNIA PELLET MILL COMPANY 

1800 Folsom Street, San Francisco 3, California 
1114 E. Wabash Ave., Crawfordsville, Indiana 
101 E. 15th Ave., North Kansas City 16, Missouri 


Aberdeen * Albany * Aticnta * Columbus * Davenport * Denver © Fort Worth 
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Down Pressure on Catile 
Prices 


Cattle prices in Chicago are down 
$4 cwt. from the peak in January. 
This is quite a drop. It doesn’t make 
your cattle feeding customers feel 
like expanding in a big way either. 
They are looking for results. If you 
can show them the way to increased 
profits (or smaller losses) you will 
find a friend. 

You can see in Figure 1 how the 
price pattern shapes up so far this 
year compared to last. The peak 
came earlier, the downslide has been 
at about the same rate but reaching 
lower levels than a year earlier. 

Weekly prices have been used to 
chart the Chicago market. You find 
the month at the bottom of the chart 
and read up to the corresponding 
price. The solid line shows 1960 prices 
and the broken line is 1961. 

Will prices recover? It’s hard to 
forecast cattle prices and be correct. 
But cattlemen have a pretty strong 


FIGURE 2. Change in slaughter steer 
prices, Chicago, 1947-59. 
1947-59 


Choice Slaughter Steers, 


Chicago Price 


UP OR 
DOWN 


By Dr. Leonard W. Schruben, Agricultural Economist, Kansas State College 


seasonal trend working for them. Not 
that this wiii offset entirely the down 
push, but it will help. 

Direction of price changes since 
June from 1947 is indicated in Figure 
2. This figure has been prepared to 
show you the percent of times prices 
have gone up, stayed the same, or 
gone down from June to the follow- 
ing August, to October and to De- 
cember. 

Here is how to read Figure 2: The 
top part of the first bar indicates the 
percent of times the monthly average 
Chicago price of choice slaughter 
steers went up from June to August 
since 1947. Within this bar is a 75. 
This means that 75% of the years 
from 1947 prices advanced from mid- 
June to mid-August. 

The middle part of the bar, where 
there is one, indicates the percentage 
of years prices remained the same 
from June to the months as indicated. 
The bottom part of the bar shows the 
percentage of the years prices went 
down from June. 

Here is how K-State economists 
size up the situation for finished cat- 
tle. It is expected that prices will be 
steady to slightly weaker through the 
summer. So odds favor anything 
nearing market weight being moved 
out. Some strengthening in late sum- 
mer can be expected after the 5% 
larger number on feed in April has 
been moved out. Of course, much de- 
pends on how cattle come off the 
range this fall. 


Turkey Men Honored 


JASPER, IND.—Three hundred 
turkey growers attended an appreci- 
ation meeting for turkey growers of 
the Dubois County, Ind., area held 
here recently. Following a turkey 
dinner, Dr. Jack Tumlin and G. Rich- 
ard Childs of Central Soya’s feed re- 
search department discussed range 
management for turkeys. 

The annual event was sponsored by 
six area Master Mix dealers: Dubois 
Elevator Co., Dubois; Haysville Mill, 
Inc., Haysville; Loogootee Feeders 
Supply Co., Loogootee; Haskins Feed 
Mill, Odon; Muller Milling Co., Ferdi- 
nand, and Twin City Feed Mill, 
French Lick, according to an an- 
nouncement from the Master Mix 
Feed division of Central Soya. 


FIGURE 1. Prices of choice slaughter steers, Chicago, 1960 to date. 
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NBC PROMOTION SERVICE— 
Clancy Adamy (right), executive vice 
president of the National Association 
of Feed Chains, previews the Nation- 


al Broiler Council’s new seasonal 
sales promotion service with NBC’s 
Frank Frazier. The new retailer ad- 
vertising service, which was mailed 
recently to more than 3,000 food store 
executives, provides chain store op- 
erators with a host of editorial ma- 
terial to help advertisers and mer- 
chandisers to more effectively pro- 
mote broiler-fryers. The promotion 
package includes a full-color, seven- 
page brochure outlining the new NBC 
service, four-color mats for advertis- 
ing and direct mail programs, and 

black and white mats, plus 
other advertising aids. 


International Outlines 


Canadian Mill Plans 


MONTREAL — Robin Hood Flour 
Mills, Ltd., Canadian affiliate of In- 
ternational Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
has announced that the recently ac- 
quired feed mixing plant at Magog, 
Quebec, will operate as a Supersweet 
Mix dealership under the name of 
“Orford Grain, division of Robin 
Hood Flour Mills, Ltd.” (Feedstuffs, 
June 10.) 

The Magog firm, formerly operated 
by Grains Orford, Ltd., has been pro- 
ducing feeds under the name of “Or- 
ford,” and has been acting as a deal- 
er, servicing the trade within a 30 
mile radius of Magog. Services will 
continue uninterrupted from Magog. 

Sales will be handled by a well 
known feed dealer in the area. Ed- 
mond Rioux will devote full time as 
sales manager of the new operation. 
Mr. Rioux has, for many years, op- 
erated a dealership at Eastman, Que- 
bec. His Eastman customers will be 
served from Magog. 

Camille Boire has been appointed 
plant and office manager at Magog, 
operating under Dr. G. E. McKimp- 
son of Montreal, who is director of 
nutrition and technical services. 

The Magog operation joins Robin 
Hood’s expanding feed business. In 
Canada, Robin Hood has two formula 
feed plants—one at Montreal, and the 
other at Milton, Ont.—plus one over- 
seas plant at Guayaquil, Ecuador. 


Grain Will Return to 
Rails if Rates Lowered 


STOCKTON, CAL.—If the rail- 
roads will roll back freight rates on 
grain and grain products, the grain 
business will return to the railroads, 
believe members of the board of di- 
rectors of the Stockton Grain Ex- 
change. 

In a recent meeting, the board reg- 
istered objection to the proposal of 
the Pacific South Coast Freight Bu- 
reau which would “virtually elimi- 
nate transit privileges” and provide 
“piecemeal reductions,” according to 
the board. The present transit privi- 
leges should be retained “without ad- 
ditional penalty,” the board recom- 
mends, and the grain men are “utter- 
ly confused” by the fact that the 
freight bureau would “accord a load- 
able allowance in some cases and de- 
ny it in others.” 

Trucks cannot meet all the phases 
of transit of grain, it advised, and 
“without transit (or transit with a 
penalty attached)” puts railroads in a 
poor competitive position with trucks, 
according to the board. 


Feed Mill to Be 
Presented; Fund 
Donors Listed 


DAVIS, CAL. — A new $135,000 
feed mill will be presented to the 
University of California at the uni- 
versity’s Feeders Day, to be held 
July 12 at Davis. The presentation 
of the mill, now being completed, 
will be one of the highlights of the 
meeting, expected to attract some 
500 feeders, producers and represen- 
tatives of the feed and allied in- 
dustries. 

Because of the purposely exact 
specifications and the experimental 
nature of the mill, the cost is said 
to be high. None of the funds 
for the mill have come from the uni- 
versity itself. Contributions from in- 
terested feedlot and industry peo- 
ple are making the mill possible. 

The California Cattle Feeders Assn. 
has handled the fund drive, and has 
been joined in by the California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn. 

Many feeding pens must still be 
built, and the necessary funds are 
still short of the goal, officials said. 
Additional contributions are sought 
from persons and firms in addition 
to those listed below. 

Contributions, which are tax de- 
ductible, may be sent in any amount 
to: George Tucker, manayer - secre- 
tary, California Cattle Feeders Assn.., 
972 S. Goodrich Blvd., Los Angeles 
22, Cal., or to Dr. James Meyer, 
chairman, department of animal hus- 
bandry, University of California, 
Davis. 

A booklet listing names of indi- 
viduals and companies who have con- 
tributed to the feed mill fund will 
be distributed at the mill presenta- 
tion ceremonies on July 12. 

The latest report listed the follow- 
ing donors to the University of Cali- 
fornia feed mill fund (cities in Cali- 
fornia unless otherwise indicated): 


David 8. Adams, Adams, Schwab & Ad- 
ams, Woodland; D. Alexander, Napa: 
Donald H. Armstrong, Rio Vista; Donald 
Barkley, Barkley Farms, Arvin; Garrett 
Beckley, Beckley Commercial Feed Yard, 
Linden; Robert Beechinor, Beechinor Cat- 
tle Feeding Co., Bakersfield; Al Benton, 
Roy F. Benton Feed Yard, Walnut. 

California Cattle Feeders Assn., Los An- 
geles; California Cattle Supply Co., Carl 


McKenzie, Bellflower; California Cotton Oil 
Corp., Los Angeles; Camp & Mebane Cattle 
Co., Shafter; Carnation Co., Los Angeles; 
C-M Ranch, Paul Glud, Calexico; Coit Cattle 
Co., Fred W. Canning, Jr., Mendota; Col- 
pien Feed Yards, Inc., Tulare; Consolidated 
Milling Co., San Francisco; Peter Cook, Jr., 
Rio Vista; V. K. Corfman, El Centro; Glen 


W. Cornelius & Son, Solvang; Cutter Lab- 
oratories, Berkeley. 

Dawe's Laboratories, Chicago; Dewey 
Donnell, Sonoma; Dixon (Cal.) Dryer Co., 
Jerry Fielder; Joe B. Finley, Sr., Callaghan 
Ranch, Encina!l, Texas; Archie Frick, Syca- 


more Farm, Arvin; Frederick Frick, Fredlo 
Farms, Arvin; Will Gill & Sons, Madera; 
F. J. Gunterman, Gunterman Ranches, Cal- 
exico; John H. Guthrie, Slough Ranch, 
Porterville; Hartman & Williams, Calexico; 
Holly Sugar Corp., Colorado Springs, Colo.; 
The Irvine Co., C. S. Wheeler, Tustin. 

Jeffery Milling Co., Winters; Kern Coun- 
ty Land Co., Charles Quarre, Bakersfield; 
La Hacienda Co., J. B. Van Nuys, Los An- 
geles; Machlin Feed Yards, Walnut; Lewis 
Mangels, Suisun; Marks Meat Co., W. 8. 
Marks, and Woodland Feed Yards, Wood- 
land; McCabe Cattle Co. El Centro; Har- 
vey McDougal, McDougal Livestock Co., 
Birds Landing; Keith Mets, K Lazy M 
Ranches, Holtville; Minch’s Wholesale 
Meats, Red Bluff; John Montgomery, Mont- 
gomery Ranch, Simi. 

Newhall Land & Farming Co., Bruce 
Berrington, Saugus; Louis E. Nohl, Nohl 
Land & Cattle Co., Olive; Charles O’Brien, 
O & B Cattle Co., Gonzales; Orita Land & 
Cattle Co., E. C. Rutherford, Brawley; Pa- 
cific Coast Renderers Assn., Nels A. Ham- 
berg, Emeryville; Pacific Molasses Co., 
James W. Ferguson, San Francisco; W. H. 
Patterson, Woodland. 

Porter @Zstate Co., Carl L. Garrison, San 
Francisco; Producers Livestock Marketing 
Assn., North Salt Lake, Utah; Marcus Rud- 
nick, Rudnick Trust Feed Yard, Bakers- 
field; Hubbard Russell, Maricopa; Semi 
Tropic Cattle Co., Shafter; C. J. Shannon, 
Cc. J. Shannon & Sons, Tulare; Sinton & 
Brown Co., Santa Maria; Snow & Co., South 
Pasadena; Spreckels Sugar Co., San Fran- 
cisco. 

Tejon Ranch Co., L. H. Rochford, Bakers- 
field; Tooby Bros., Arthur Tooby, Eureka; 
Tooby & Prior, Inc., Arthur Tooby, Eureka; 
George N. Tucker, San Gabriel; Union Feed 
Yards, Blythe; Vail Co., Los Angeles; Vita 
Pacific Laboratories, C. K. Foss, Hay- 
ward; Wilbur-Ellis Co., San Francisco; 
H. C. Williams, Williams & Son, Whittier; 
Donald S. Compton & Son, Herald; Tom 
Craven, Sanger; Joseph M. Urrutia, Friant; 
8. A. Camp Ginning Co., Shafter. 

A. L. Gilbert Co., Oakdale; Oakdale (Cal.) 
Commercial Feed Yards; Berry Seed & Feed 
Co., Keyes; Mill Engineering & Machinery 
Co., Oakland; California Pellet Mill Co., 
San Francisco; Jake L. Schneider, Schnei- 
der Ranch, Sloughhouse; James P. 
Co., Los Angeles; Walter 8. 


Salinas. 
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breakthrough 
swine gains 

and 


Brand of oleandomycin and onxytetracycline ™ 


...new antibiotic feed fortifier that has shown it can 


produce: 


e more gain than any other antibiotic or drug 
used alone. 


e more gain than any other combination of antibiotics. 


Turn page to see how the test records compare 


The field trials reported on the following pages compared 
Taomyxin with other antibiotics or other drugs com- 
monly used alone, or in combinations of two or more drugs. 

For these trials, a regular, high-quality swine feed was 
used. Taomyxin was added to part of the feed. . . other 
antibiotics or drugs to the rest . . . and the performance of 
the different rations was compared. 
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What you 
should know 


Whether you're 
in the dog food 
manufacturing 
business or have 
considered putting your label on a 
dog food, the new Dog Food Ingre- 
dient Spec Sheets published by 
Ralph wetts & Co. are “must” 
reading. Each 814 x 11” sheet 
covers in detail one of the seven 
major dog food ingredients manu- 
factured by WELLS; provides full 
size, full color product photos .. . 
ingredients features . . . guaran- 
teed and average analyses... 
ingredient breakdown . and 
shipping container data. These 
spec sheets set standards by which 
to judge the quality of all your 
dog food ingredient purchases. 
They're FREE . . . just write to 


ml ELLG 


MONMOUTH, ILLINOIS 
SOURCE OF THE BEST— FOR MAN'S BEST FRIEND 


PROTECT 2 


prits 


7 The Duplex Mill & Mfg. Co., Springfield, Ohio | 
| Without obligation, send me complete informo- 
| thon on the Kelly Duplex Magnetic Separator. ; 

| NAME 

FIRM. 
| aporess. 
city STATE | 


Use Feedstuffs WANT ADS for RESULTS 


5-Point Plan Meets Challenge 
Of Changes in Trade Conditions 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


In the face of shifting trade con- 
ditions, including processing and mar- 
keting, business ways are changing. 
In a new competitive era, what can 
a feed mill owner or operator do to 
meet the challenge of the times? 

This is a question which has man- 
agers of small as well as large feed 
plants investigating avenues for new 

| revenue 
techniques. 


| Erwin D. Scott, manager of O. L. 
Barr Grain Co., Inc., Bicknell, Ind., 


has a five-point program and is doing 
a very fine job of meeting the needs 
of customers. Mr. Scott, a former 
president of the Indiana Grain & 
Feed Assn., has profited from the in- 
formation he has received through 
this association and its rnembers on 
trade problems and solutions. Added 
to his own experience, this informa- 
tion helped him fashion the follow- 
ing program: 

1. Plant modernization to provide 
efficient and quick service. 

2. Grain bank plan which helps 
beat the farm-mixing idea. 

3. Feed buying incentive plan for 
customers based on tonnage. 

4. Consistent direct mail 
paign. 

5. Sales promotion, 
time salesman. 


Plant Modernized 

About three years ago, Barr 
Grain’s management realized that in 
order to give customers the type of 
service wanted, it would have to mod- 
ernize the firm’s feed plant. The com- 
pany contracted with U. E. Fitzpat- 
rick & Co., Burket, Ind., to build 
a new bulk feed plant with a stor- 
age space of 125 tons. The firm has 
had a 200% increase in feed business, 
it was. indicated. 

The new bulk receiving and dis- 
tributing system includes 10 concen- 
trate holding tanks in addition to a 
bulk feed load-out station with four 
6-ton storage bins. 

The feed and grain firm facilities 
include new under-the-track unload- 
ing machinery. A reversible auger is 
used to unload feed from bulk rail 
cars into the mill to be put into stor- 
age. This operation takes about 1%2 
hours to unload a 30-ton car. The 
auger is reversed to unload feed from 
storage bins or distributed elsewhere. 

“We can also empty out mixers 
into the 90 ft. elevator leg via an 
auger on top and go to either side of 
the mill,”” says Mr. Scott. 

The remodeled mill has two mix- 


cam- 


including part- 


| This view shows new mill addition 
| (left foreground) and bulk load-out 
station (right background) of Barr 
Grain. Running up side of new mill 
addition is elevator leg which con- 
nects under-the-track rail car un- 
| loading facilities to storage bins and 
distributing system. 


and also for cost-cutting | 


ers, a new 2-ton Kelly Duplex and 
an older 1-ton type. The hammermill 
is a 50 h.p. Jay Bee. 

A Wayne feed dealer for over 30 
years, this firm has a 6-ton Bulk- 
master truck which is kept busy 
hauling feed to hog, cattle and poul- 
try farmers in the trade area. The 
firm has a minimum charge for deliv- 
ering up to 3 tons of feed and an 
additional charge of $1 ton after that. 
Two men are employed in the mill 
and warehouse. Additional employees 
are in other departments of the busi- 
ness. 

“As you can see by the large in- 

crease in our feed volume, this mod- 
ernization program and the increased 
| efficiency are solving a big problem,” 
| says Mr. Scott. 
Barr Grain has a grain bank plan, 
which is the answer to mixing oper- 
ations on the farm, according to Mr. 
Scott. The firm dries grain bank corn 
to 12%% moisture, using a large 
Butler bin for drying purposes. There 
is no charge for drying grain, but 
there is a 1% shrink charge per 
month. This grain bank operation is 
well liked by many farmers. 

“Farmers hate to scoop grain,” he 
says, “and that’s one reason why 
they take advantage of our grain 
bank plan.” 


Discount Program 

In December, 1960, Barr initiated 
a special program to reward custom- 
ers for large tonnages of feeds pur- 
chased from the firm. This plan to- 
tals a customer’s feed purchases for 
one year and then allows him certain 
discounts according to the volume 
purchased, if his account is current. 
Thus far, the pian is well received by 
farmers. 

Since important agricultural news 
is popping almost every day, Mr. 
Scott believes that as a feed dealer 
it is his duty and to his advantage 
to get such authoritative findings to 
his customers and prospects regular- 
ly. He has subscribed to an agricul- 
tural report for 12 years at a cost of 
$14 per month. He mails this report 
to 400 farmers once a month. The 


| der March consumption but 


| bulk mail rate is 24%¢ per letter, he | 
| seed meals, for the first seven months 
| totaled 442,600 tons as against 653,- 


| States, and it takes a stenographer 
| one day’s time to handle the mailing. 
| Sometimes, Mr. Scott also slips in 


another piece of direct mail at the 
postage rate. 

This monthly report is well liked 

| by the farmers and they have faith 

in 


it. “This is an educational deal 


| 

| New receiving and distributing sys- 
| tem now operated by O. L. Barr 
Grain Co., Ine., Bicknell, Ind., in- 
cludes this bulk feed load-out sta- 
tion which has four 6-ton storage 


This is Erwin D. Scott, manager of 
O. L. Barr Grain Co., Inc., Bicknell, 
Ind. He has developed a five-point 
program to satisfy the demands of 
changing feed trade conditions. 


that is paying off for us in better 
informed customers,” he reports. 
Sales Promotion 

Another point in Mr. Scott’s pro- 
gram is new sales promotion and 
also outside selling. He has hired a 
part-time outside salesman to visit 
feeders and discuss their feed prob- 
lems with them. 

With an active, five-point program 
like this, the O. L. Barr Grain Co., 
Inc., is meeting the needs of numer- 
ous farmers. “We are constantly sur- 
veying our trade area to be sure we 
spot all the problems farmers en- 
counter that we can help them with,” 
says Mr. Scott. “We have to keep 
pace with the farmer and his needs 
if we are going to maintain and even 
increase the rate of gain we are get- 
ting through our modernization pro- 
gram and other ideas.” 


April F eed Use Under 
March, Above Year Ago 


WASHINGTON—Commercial feed- 
stuffs consumption of 1.6 million tons 
during April was 125,000 tons un- 
about 
60,000 tons more than was recorded 
in the same month a year earlier, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
reports. 

Consumption for the first seven 
months, October through April, to- 
taled 12.4 million tons, a gain of al- 
most 500,000 tons over the same pe- 
riod last season, Exports, mainly oil- 


100 tons for the same period last 
year. Imports were about the same 
as last season. 

Oilseed meal consumption of 7.5 
million tons, October through April, 
was 465,000 tons more than the same 
months of 1959-60. Most of the in- 
crease was in soybean meal with 
disappearance this season at 5.4 mil- 
lion tons—386,000 tons above 1959- 
60. Domestic feeding of cottonseed 
meal increased slightly, with smaller 
exports offsetting decreased produc- 


| tion. Consumption of other oilseed 


meals was moderately above last 
year. Stocks of oilseed meals at the 
end of April totaled 518,900 tons 
this year as against 371,700 tons 
last year. 

Feeding of grain by-product feeds 
the first seven months of the season 
totaled about 4 million tons—a drop 
of around 50,000 tons. Output of all 


| these feeds, except rice millfeed, was 


down slightly. Consumption of wheat 
millfeeds was down 20,000 tons, while 
gluten feed and meal shipments were 
42,000 tons less than last year. In- 
creased imports of fish meal offset 
the smaller domestic production with 
consumption the first seven months 
up slightly from a year ago, Feeding 
of alfalfa meal since the first of 
October totalled 762,700 tons this 
year as against 694,900 tons last 
year. 
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The . powerful Kelly Duplex Magnetic . | ’ 
Separator keeps dangerous tramp iron 
from entering your hammermill or other 1}, AR 
processing machinery. Available in any 
size to meet your needs, it costs noth | 
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Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracycline ™ 


more gains 
less cost 


Zinc Bacitracin 


13.4% MORE GAIN 


Gain from feed 
-with Zinc Baci- 
-tracin. 


Pounds of feed 
per pound of 
gain with Zinc 
Bacitracin. 


F.E. 4.0 


7.3% LESS FEED 
per lb. of gain. 


Taomyxin produced 19 Ibs. more gain per day per 100 pigs ...on 29 lbs. less feed per 100 lbs. gain. 


For additional information on the above trials, write for ‘Synopsis of University Research and Field Trials on Taomyxin”’ from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricultural Division, 235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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OPERATING 
NOISE 


Vibrator noise is sometimes objection- 
able, especially when vibrators are used 
in close proximity to personnel for ex- 
tended periods. 

The Cleveland Vibrator Company 
offers two types of vibrators to solve 
this problem. They are the RC and the 
AC vibrators. 
+)The RC’s are electric and operate on 
a rotating eccentric weight principle. 
They are an enclosed electric motor 
with rotating, cam-like weights on each 
end. The RC’s make no more noise than 
a standard motor. 

The AC’s are similar to standard 
Cleveland Vibrators, except that the 
piston stroke is cushioned by a pocket 
of air. While noise is not eliminated, it 
is reduced to an unobjectionable level. 


For complete catalegs and prices, write to 


THE CLEVELAND VIBRATOR CO. 
2793-61 Clinton Ave., Cleveland 13, Ohio 


ACCEPTANCE 
is building 
our business... 


have you tried today’s Peterson Male? 


‘PETERSON 
breeding farm 


DECATUR, ARKANSAS 


...and no better oyster shell 
than 


EGGSHELL BRAND 


Northeast, it is the great 
ege she builder with the guaranteed analysis 
of 97% Calcium Carbonate, plus highly im- 


portant trace minerals 


ST 


EGGSHELL BRANO OYSTER SHELL 
product of 


OYSTER SHELL CORPORATION 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


June 28 and 30—“Golden Goodness 
of Texas High Quality Eggs” Month; 
June 28, Kickoff Luncheon, Texas 
State Hotel, Houston; June 30, Kick- 
off Luncheon, Baker Hotel, Dallas; T. 
A. Hensarling, sec., Texas Egg Coun- 
cil, P.O. Box 251, Stephenville, Texas. 

June 29-30—Pennsylvania Poultry 
Federation; Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity, University Park; (room res- 
ervations) Russell Murphy; (pro- 
gram information) Glen O. Bressler, 
Room 105, Weaver Hall. 

July 7-8—Maine Broiler Festival; 
Belfast, Maine. 

July 12—California Feeders Day; 
University of California, Davis; chm., 
Dr. G. P. Lofgreen, Animal Hus- 
bandry Dept. 

July 14-18—Georgia Feed Assn.; 
Grand Bahama Club, Grand Bahama 
Island; sec., W. E. Merritt, Suite 1-A, 
361 E. Paces Ferry Rd. N.E.,, At- 
lanta 5. 

July 18-20—American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition; Municipal Audi- 
torium, Minneapolis; Don M. Turn- 
bull, sec., American Poultry & Hatch- 
ery Federation, 521 E. 63rd St., Kan- 
sas City 10, Mo. 

July 24-28—GSoutheastern Egg 
Quality and Grading School; Auburn 
University, Auburn, Ala.; sec., South- 
eastern Poultry & Egg Assn., Harold 
E. Ford, 235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., 
Decatur, Ga. 

July 27—Technical Alfalfa Confer- 
ence; co-sponsored by the American 
Dehydrators Assn. and USDA West- 
ern Utilization Research and Devel- 
opment Division; Western Regional 
Research Laboratory, USDA, Albany, 
Cal.; chm., Dr. G. O. Kohler, Chief, 
Division Field Crops Laboratory, 
Western Regional Research Labora- 
tory, 800 Buchanan St., Albany 10. 

Aug. 2-4—West Virginia Poultry 
Assn. Convention and Festival; 
Moorefield, W.Va., sec. Wilson 
Smith, Petersburg. 


Aug. 3-4—National Soybean Pro- 
cessors Assn.; Edgewater Beach Ho- 
tel, Chicago, Ill.; sec.. Wm. K. Self, 
3818 Board of Trade Bldg., Chicago 
4, Tl. 

Aug. 7-9—Southeastern Manage- 
ment Roundtable; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Aug. 7-12—Texas Feed Microscopy 
Short Course; Memorial Student Cen- 
ter, Texas A&M College, College Sta- 
tion; E. E. Brown, Station Micro- 
scopist. 

Aug. 8-9—Wisconsin Nutrition 
School; Memorial Union, University 
of Wisconsin, Madison; Dr. Robert 
Grummer, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Aug. 9—Science at Work, Open 
House and Reports by Staff Scien- 
tists; Connecticut Experiment Sta- 
tion, Lockwood Farm, Mt. Carmel, 


Aug. 13-18—School of Executive 
Development in Business Manage- 
ment, Unit Il; Continuing Education 
Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 E. 
Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

' Aug. 18— Ohio Swine Day; Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 

Aug. 20-22 — National Hay Assn.; 
Phoenix Hotel, Lexington, Ky.; sec., 
Mrs. Elgene L. Hicks, 900 E. Bridge 
St., Plainwell, Mich. 

Aug. 21—Illinois State Turkey 
Growers Assn.; Willis Clark farm, 
U.S. Hwy. 150, Mahomet, IIL; sec., 
S. B. Swann, Kauffman Turkey 
Farms, Waterman, Il. 

Aug. 21-22—Kentucky Feed & 
Grain Association; Brown-Suburban 
Hotel, Louisville, Ky.; sec. Jack 
Weber, Box 425, Lexington. 

Aug. 24-26—North Carolina Feed 
Manufacturers Assn.; Cavalier Hotel, 


For the convenience of readers who 
scan the Convention Calendar regularly 
for new listings, those added to the col- 
umn in the current week appear sepa- 
rately from ones which have been entered 
previously. The following week they will 
be moved to their proper slot where 
they wili remain until the event is held. 

vv 


July 12—North Dakota Turkey 
Day; North Dakota State University, 
Fargo; sec., Irving J. Mork, Box 2408, 
North Dakota Turkey Federation, 
State University Station, Fargo. 

July 12-138—Poultrymen’s Get-To- 
gether; Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Aug. 11—Specific Pathogen-Free 
Swine Conference; Center for Con- 
tinuing Education, University of Ne- 
baska, Lincoln; Louis Welch, Specif- 
ic Pathogen-Free Swine Coordinator, 
University of Nebraska. 

Sept. 21-23—Arkansas Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Mountain Inn, Fay- 
etteville; sec., J. W. Cobb, Box 391, 
North Little Rock. 

Nov. 9-10—National Swine Indus- 
try Conference; Statler-Hilton Hotel, 
St. Louis, Mo.; chm., Keith Myers, 
Grundy Center, Iowa. 

Nov. 17-18—Tennessee Feed Man- 
ufacturers Assn.; Chisca Downtown 
Motel, Memphis, Tenn.; sec., C. H. 
Warfield, 200 American Trust Bidg., 
Nashville, Tenn. 


1962 
March 15-16—Oregon Feed & Seed 
Dealers Assn.; Sheraton Hotel, Port- 
land; sec., Russ Hays, Lewis Bidg., 
Portland 4. 


Virginia Beach, Va.; sec., McNair 
Evans, Box 428, Laurinburg, N.C. 

Aug. 24-27—Georgia Poultry Insti- 
tute; Rock Eagle 4-H Club Center, 
Eatonton, Ga.; Dewey McNiece, Ex- 
tension Poultry Dept., University of 
Georgia, Athens. 

Aug. 28-29 — American Soy bean 
Assn.; Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis, 
Ind.; Geo. M. Strayer, Hudson, Iowa. 

Aug. 30—“Golden Goodness of Vir- 
ginia Fresh Eggs Month” Kickoff 
Dinner; John Marshall Hotel, Rich- 
mond, Va.; J. Paul Williams, sec., 
Virginia Egg Council, 615 E. Franklin 
St., Richmond. 

Sept. 11-12 — Minnesota Nutrition 
Conference; Institute of Agriculture, 
University of Minnesota, St. Paul; 


WENGER 

W-4 SERIES MIXER 
WITH HOPPER 

BIN FEEDER 


WITH 


AGREAT COMBINATION 
with a Wenger BULK UN- 
LOADER built into your 


ED OVER 


DRIVEWAY 
v 


in bulk tanks. 


(Wenger W-4-72 SERIES 


Molasses Feed Mixer 


Apply molasses to meal feeds as feeds are loaded into 
bulk trucks, or convey back inside of feed mill for molasses feeds to 
be delivered in bags. Application of molasses just as feeds are deliv- 
ered into bulk trucks eliminates problems of storing molasses feeds 


truck beds. 


ABOVE — W-4-72 Series Hopper Bin 
model with reversible feeder may de- 
liver mixed feeds to the molasses mixer, 
or into bulk trucks directly for those 
feeds to be delivered in meal form with- 
out molasses. Models available from 3 
tons to 40 tons per hour, 


nget Manufacturing 


PHONE AVenue 4-2133 


SABETHA, KANSAS 


Standard of the 
Mixing. Pelleti 


Write for W-4 Series 
Catalog and Bulk 
Unloader Folder. 


Industry for Liquid Feed 
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Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracy.iae ™ 


produces 
more gains 
less cost 
than 
Bacitracin 
plus Penicillin 


@ 


12.8% MORE GAIN 5.7% LESS FEED 
per |b. of gain. 


Pounds of feed 
per pound of 


Gain from feed 
with Bacitracin 
plus Penicillin. 


gain with Baci- 
tracin plus Pen- 


icillin. 


F.£.3.86 


Taomyxin produced 21 Ibs. more gain per day per 100 pigs... on 22 lbs. less feed per 100 Ibs. gain. 


For additional information on the above trials, write for “Synopsis of University Research and Field Trials on Taomyxin’’ from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricultural Division, 235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Complete 
Cereals 
Processed 
Specially for 
Pet and Small 
Animal Foods 


* TOASTED CORN FLAKES 
* TOASTED WHEAT FLAKES 
* CORN GRANULES 


(Straight or Mixed Shipments) 


* KIBBLED CORN 
* KIBBLED WHEAT 
* KIBBLED PREMIXES 


Carloads — Truckloads — LCL — LTL 


LAUHOFF GRAIN COMPANY 


Cereals of Quality Since 1862 
Danville, lilinois 


PHONE 
HI 2-1800 


TELETYPE 
7261 


FROM THE WORLD'S LEADING MANU 


+ - 
= 


STILL THE LEADER! : 


The MARION MIXER is your best answer 
to any mixing problem. You need only one 
mixer in your plant or mill to satisfy all 
your mixing and blending requirements, the 
MARION MIXER. 


ABSOLUTE MIXING UNIFORMITY 


The MARION MIXER'S EXCLUSIVE 
CROSS-BLENDING MIXING ACTION gives 
your materials the most thorough mix or 
blend possible. The MARION MIXER will 
turn out the most exacting laboratory for- 
mula with absolute consistency . . . batch 
after batch. 


ENGINEERED BY SPECIALISTS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF QUALITY 
HORIZONTAL MiXING EQUIPMENT 


' Mixing Equipment Ib. capacity 
MACHINERY CO, — 

ADDRESS 

STATE 
887 St., MARION, IOWA Phone DRake 7-0280 


FACTURER OF 


887 Street, Marion, lowa 
; Please Send Me Literature on Marion 


HORIZONTAL 


MIXES DRY MATERIALS 
@ Feed 
@ Minerals & Vitamins 
@ Fertilizers 


BLENDS DRY MATERIALS 
with LIQUID ADDITIVES 
@ Molasses 
@ Fish Solubles 
@ Anima! Fats 


SEND TODAY FOR FREE 
DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE 


| »* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS * 
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bandry Dept. 

Sept. 11-13—Feed Production 
School; Continental Hotel, Kansas 
City; sponsored by Feed Production 
School, Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 
W. 9th St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 13-14—Maryland Feed Serv- 
ice Conference; Chemistry Auditor- 
ium, University of Maryland, Col- 
lege Park; Wade H. Rice, Poultry 
Dept. 

Sept. 14—Small Mill Workshop; 
Continental Hotel, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sponsored by Feed Production School, 
Inc.; pres., Lloyd Larson, 20 W. 9th 
St. Bldg., Kansas City 5, Mo. 

Sept. 17-19—Northwest Retail Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Pick-Nicollet, Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.; sec., W. D. Flemming, 
Grain Exchange Bldg., Minneapolis 
15. 

Sept. 18-19— Pet Food Institute; 
Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ill.; sec., Clyde 
Kassens, 333 N. Michigan Ave., Chi- 
cago 1. 

Sept. 19 -21— Marketing Seminar 
for Feed Manufacturers; Morrison 
Hotel, Chicago; Sales Executives 
Council, American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Assn.; W. E. Glennon, president, 
53 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago. 

Sept. 19-27—International Confer- 
ence on Fish in Nutrition; Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., Dr. Erik Heen, Chief, 
Fisheries Technology Branch, Food 
and Agriculture Organization, Wash- 
ington 25. 

Sept. 20-21—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn. Seminar; 
Morrison Hotel, Chicago, iil.; sec., W. 
T. Diamond, 53 W. Jackson Blvd., 
Chicago. 

Sept. 22-23—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; Dr. H. L. Self, 
Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 22-283—Iowa Feed Confer- 
ence; Memorial Union, Iowa State 
University, Ames; chm., Dr. C. E. 
Summers, Animal Husbandry Dept. 

Sept. 24-26—Southeastern Feed 
Production School; Continuing Edu- 
cation Center, University of Georgia, 
Athens.; sec., Southeastern Poultry & 
Egg Assn., Yarold E. Ford, 235 Ponce 
de Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Sept. 27-29—National Feed Ingredi- 
ents Assn.; Lake Lawn Lodge, Del- 
avan, Wis.; sec., I. Levin, 517% E. 
Locust St., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

Sept. 27-29—Pennsylvania Millers 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Hotel Hershey, 
Hershey, Pa., sec., D. W. Parke, P.O. 
Box 329, Ephrata, Pa. 

Sept. 28-29—Arkansas Formula 
Feed Conference; University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville; Dr. E. L. Step- 
henson, animal industry and veterin- 
ary science department. 

Oct. 2-3—Washington Poultrymen’s 
Institute; Centralia Junior College; 
Dr. Leo Jensen, Poultry Science 
Dept., Washington State University, 
Pullman. 


Oct. 3-5—Northeastern Poultry 
Producers Council Exposition and 
Convention; Farm Show Bidg., Har- 
risburg, Pa.; sec., Richard I. Ammon, 
10 Rutgers Place, Trenton 8, N.J. 

Oct. 4-6—Texas Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Texas A&M College, College 
Station; chm., Dr. J. R. Couch, Poul- 
try Science Dept. 

Oct. 8-10—Poultry Industries of 
Louisiana; Bellemont Motor Hotel, 
Baton Rouge, La.; sec., Stella Jones, 


State University, Baton Rouge. 

Oct. 10-1l—Iowa Poultry Conven- 
tion; Veteran Memorial Auditorium, 
Des Moines; sec., Iowa Poultry Assn., 
LeRoy Kruskop, 535 E. Lincoln Way, 
Ames, Iowa. 

Oct. 15-20—School of Executive De- 
velopment in Business Management, 
Unit II; Continuing Education Cen- 
ter, University of Georgia, Athens; 
sec., Southeastern Poultry & Egg 
Assn., Harold E. Ford, 235 Ponce de 
Leon Ave., Decatur, Ga. 

Oct. 16-17—California Animal In- 
dustry Conference; Fresno Memorial 
Auditorium, Fresno, Cal.; co-spon- 
sored by California Hay, Grain & 
Feed Dealers Assn. and University 
of California; sec., California Hay, 
Grain & Feed Dealers Assn., Leo L. 
Johnson, Blue Anchor Bldg., 1400 
10th St., Sacramento, Cal. 

Oct. 23-25 — Centennial Nutrition 
Conference; Hotel Muehlebach, Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo.; sponsored by Mid- 
west Feed Manufacturers Assn. and 
Land-Grant Colleges in Midwest's 
area; executive vice president, Lloyd 
S. Larson, 20 W. 9th St. Bldg., Kan- 
sas City 5, Mo. 

Oct. 24-25—Virginia State Poultry 
Federation; Hotel John Marshall, 
Richmond, Va.; sec., J. Paul Williams, 
615 E. Franklin St., Richmond 19. 

Oct. 24-25—Indiana State Poultry 
Assn.; Hotel Severin, Indianapolis; 
sec., Robert L. Hogue, Poultry Sci- 
ence Bldg., Purdue University, La- 
fayette. 

Oct. 26-28—Association of Ameri- 
can Feed Control Officials; Shoreham 
Hotel, Washington, D.C.; sec., Bruce 
Poundstone, Head, Feed and Ferti- 
lizer Control Dept., University of 
Kentucky, Lexington. 

Nov. 1—Animal Nutrition Re- 
search Council; Shoreham Hotel. 
Washington, D.C.; sec., Dr. Philip 
Derse, Wisconsin Alumni Research 
Foundation, 506 Walnut St., Madison 
5, Wis. 

Nov. 1-2—Kansas Poultry Assn.; 
Broadview Hotel, Wichita; sec., Har- 
ry J. Reed, Box 663, Manhattan. 

Nov. 1-8—Cornell Nutrition Con- 
ference; Statler Hilton Hotel, Buf- 
falo, N.Y.; chm., Prof. Douglas E. 
Hogue, Animal Husbandry Dept., 
Wing Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, 
N.Y. 

Nov. 8-9—Illinois Feed Assn.-Illi- 


nois Poultry and Hatchery Federation: ~ 


joint convention; Springfield Armory, 
Springfield; sec. ILF.A., Dean M. 
Clark, 141 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
4; sec. I.P.H.F., Aubrey Harless, 
Shelbyville, Tl. 

Nov. 18-14— Washington Animal 
Industry Conference; Skagit Valley 
College, Mount Vernon, Wash.; John 
G. Wilson, mgr., Washington State 
Feed Assn., Inc., 814 Second Ave. 
Bldg., Seattle 4. 

Nov. 16-19—Florida Nutrition Con- 
ference; Grand Bahama Hotel, West 
End, Grand Bahama Island; chm., Dr. 
J. P. Feaster, Animal Husbandry and 
Nutrition Dept., University of Flori- 
da, Gainesville. 

Dec. 6-7—Missouri Poultry and 
American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration Midwest Quickie Convention; 
Hotel Continental, Kansas City, Mo.; 
sec., Missouri Poultry Improvement 
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produces 
more 
less cost 
than 
Penicillin 
plus Streptomycin 


3% MORE GAIN 3.4% LESS FEED 
per Ib. of gain. 


Pounds of feed 


‘Bain from feed 
per pound of 


with Penicillin 
gain with Peni- 


plus Strépto- 


mycin. cillin plus Strep- 


tomycin 

ae 


Taomyxin produced 4 Ibs. more gain per day per 100 pigs ...on 13 Ibs. less feed per 100 lbs. gain. 


For additional information on the above trials, write for ‘‘Synopsis of University Research and Field Trials on Taomyxin’’ from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricultural Division, 235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Capacity doubled for 


no increase in man hours of labor! 


Virgil Heinold, Manager of Heinold Elevator 
Co., Kouts, Indiana gives Fitzpatrick credit for 
this record of efficiency over two year period. 


Burned out in early 1958, Heinold Elevator called in 
Fitzpatrick to engineer and erect a new plant, de- 
signed to handle future expansion. The Fitzpatrick 
design has proved itself in productive efficiency and 
labor economy. 


Ingredient storage of 300 tons is unloaded via a 
push-button batching arrangement geared to 20 tons 
of feed per hour. Equipment includes a fat and 
molasses system and a 150 ton bulk station housed 
under the same roof as the plant. 


If you're considering mill modernization or expansion, 
it will pay you to talk with Fitzpatrick. Write for 
brochure! 


U. E. FITZPATRICK & COMPANY, BURKET, INDIANA 


Heinold... 


Two 75 h.p. pellet mills are 
supplied by an 80 ton holding 
unit. A 120 ton bin for sacking 
feeds doubles as a holding 
unit from which mash can be 
transferred to the peliet mill 
lines for night runs, 


FEEDSTUFFS 


LEADER IN THE FIELD 


Assn., E. M. Funk, Box 568, Colum- 
bia, Mo. 

Dec. 7-8—Michigan Feed and Grain 
Dealers Assn.; Pantland Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich.; sec., Nevels Pearson, 
Box 472, East Lansing. 

Dec. 7-8—North Carolina Animal 
Nutrition Conference; North Carolina 
State College, Raleigh; chm., Dr. G. 
H. Wise, Animal Nutrition Section, 
Animal Industry Dept. 

1962 

Jan. 21-23—Indiana Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Claypool Hotel, In- 
dianapolis; sec., Fred K. Sale, 600 
Board of Trade Bldg., Indianapolis 4. 

Jan. 29-31—Southeastern Poultry 
& Egg Assn.; Municipal Auditorium, 
Atlanta, Ga.; sec., Harold E. Ford, 
235 E. Ponce de Leon Ave., Decatur, 
Ga. 

Feb. 4-6—Wyoming Grain, Feed & 
Seed Dealers Assn.; Townsend Hotel, 
Casper, Wyo.; sec., Everett L. Berry, 
Box 118, Sheridan, Wyo. 

Feb. 5-7—Association of Southern 
Agricultural Workers; Jacksonville, 
Fila. 

Feb. 9-11—Poultry Fact 
Conference; sponsored by Institute of 
American Poultry Industries; Muni- 
cipal Auditorium, Kansas City, Mo.; 
pres., Harold M. Williams, 67 E. 
Madison, Chicago 2, Ill. 

Feb. 14-15—Pacific Northwest Feed 
Mill Production School; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; sponsored by 
Washington State Feed Assn.; mgr., 
John G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. 
Bidg., Seattle 4. 

Feb. 16— Washington State Feed 
Assn. annual convention; Benjamin 
Franklin Hotel, Seattle; mgr., John 
G. Wilson, 814 Second Ave. Bidg., 
Seattle 4. 


Feb. 20-21—Virginia State Feed | 


Convention and Nutrition Confer- 
ence; Hotel Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; 
sec., Virginia State Feed Assn., J 
Paul Williams, 615 E. Franklin St.. 
Richmond 19, or Prof. Paul M 
Reaves, Dairy Science Dept., Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute, Blacksburg. 

Feb. 26-March 1— Colorado Live- 
stock Days; Colorado State Univer- 
sity, Fort Collins; chm., Dr. C. D. 
Story, head, Animal Science Dept. 

March 19-21—Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board; Palmer House, Chicago, 
Ill.; mgr., Lloyd H. Geil, 8 S. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 3. 

March 21-28—Grain & Feed Deal- 
ers National Assn.; Denver-Hilton 
Hotel, Denver, Colo.; Secretaries 
Circle meetings March 19-20; sec., 
Herbert L. Sharp, 401 Folger Bldg., 
725 - 15th St. N.W., Washington, D.C. 

March 28—Commercial Egg Clinic; 
Texas A&M College, College Station; 


WRITE, WIRE OR PHONE COLLECT 
for further information about the 
Simonsen V-50 series of bulk feed 
bodies, ptus a full line of other bulk 
feed bodies, combination bulk and 
sack bodies, unloaders to fit your 
present truck box, bulk fertilizer 
spreaders, and. the New Simonsen 


Feedilizer, a bulk feed and bulk fer- 


YOU CAN AXLE MORE PAYLOAD — DRIVERS LIKE SIMPLE OPERATION 


@ Capacities from 5 tons and up in single 
or tandem axle models. 

@ Closed, heavy-duty hydraulic drive sys- 

tem means years of trouble-free service. 

Unloads hard-to-handle feeds up to 800 

Ibs. per minute — Easy-to-handle grains 

up to 1,500 Ibs. per minute. 

Built of 12 ga. steel — All welded con- 

struction. 

Free “360 degree” swinging auger — 

reaches 21 ft. bin. 

Individual hydraulic drive on each auger 

makes clearing any jammed auger easier. 

Variable speed, hydraulically driven bot- 

tom auger reduces pellet crushing to a 

minimum. 

Special compartment door design reduces 

bridging. 

Two or more compartments — Tarp or 

steel! top optional. 

@ Catwalks and !adder standard equipment. 

@ Pit unloading with bottom auger only. 


SIMONSEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


Derr. FS 


QuimBy, Iowa 


PHONE 72 


B. C. Wormeli, Extension Poultry 
Husbandman. 


April 9-10—National Institute of 
Animal Agriculture; Purdue Univer- 
sity, Lafayette, Ind.; sec., Karl D. 
Butler, P.O. Box 521, First National 
Bank Bldg., Ithaca, N.Y. 

April 10-12—Animal Health Insti- 
tute; Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; sec., D. L. Bruner, 512 
Shops Bldg., Des Moines 9, Iowa. 

April 18—Nebraska Feeders Day; 
University of Nebraska, Lincoln; 
chm., Dr. Robert M. Koch, Animal 
Husbandry Dept. 

April 26-28—Texas Grain & Feed 
Assn.; Hotel Texas, Ft. Worth; sec., 
R. B. Bowden, 504 Ft. Worth Club 
Bldg., Ft. Worth 2. 

April 26-28—California Hay, Grain 
& Feed Dealers Assn.; Biltmore Ho- 
tel, Los Angeles, Cal.; sec., Leo L. 
Johnson, 1400 10th St., Sacramento 
14, Cal. 

April 26-28—Kansas Grain & Feed 
Dealers Assn.; Broadview Hotel, 
Wichita, Kansas; sec., Orris E. Case, 
609 Wiley Bldg., Hutchinson, Kansas. 

May 10-12—American Feed Manu- 
facturers Assn.; Conrad Hilton Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill.; sec., W. T. Diamond, 53 
W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 54. 

Aug. 18-18 — 12th World’s Poultry 
Congress; Show Grounds of the New 
South Wales Royal Agricultural So- 
ciety, Sydney, Australia; Dr. Cliff D. 
Carpenter, chairman, U.S. Participa- 
tion Committee, 1207 Emerald Bay, 
Laguna Beach, Cal.; Dr. A. William 
Jasper, secretary, c/o AFBF, 2300 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, III. 


Rail to Peruse 
Rate Hearing Findings 
At Washington Meeting 


WALTHAM, MASS.—The eastern 
railroads’ Traffic Executives Assn. 
is scheduled to convene in Washing- 
ton the last week of this month to 
give further consideration to rail rate 
adjustments asked at a Chicago hear- 
ing in May and at earlier hearings 
over the past two years. The group 
will hear from its research committee 
on what it has condensed from piles 
of testimony heard on rate proposals 
regarding grain and feed ingredient 
shipments from the Midwest to the 
East. 

John Bressette, traffic manager, 
Wirthmore Feeds, Waltham, Mass., 
and chairman of the eastern feed 
manufacturers’ transportation com- 
mittee, said the traffic executives 
group is expected to decide whether 
rate changes are warranted and 
whether the proposals of eastern rail- 
roads should be given further study. 

Representatives of the eastern feed 
manufacturers and the American 
Feed Manufacturers Assn. have op- 
posed the eastern railroads’ joint rate 
adjustment proposal principally be- 
cause it would raise the rate on man- 
ufactured feed railed out from mills 
from %¢ to 6¢ over the incoming 
grain rate. Among other things, the 
proposal also would increase the 
minimum carload weight from 40,000 
to 50,000 Ib., both for grain coming 
into and feed leaving mills. 

Mr. Bressette said the eastern feed 
group and AFMA want a “complete 
and orderly rate reduction on grain 
and grain products.” This reduction, 
he said, should include “milling in 
transit,” continuing the same grain 
rate charged into the mills on the 
feed that is railed out from the mills 
after processing. 

Meanwhile, the Traffic Executives 
Committee of the eastern railroads 
has approved a modified version of 
Maine Central Railroad’s rate re- 
duction plan on Midwest corn, but 
the actual rate change is still a long 
way off, and it’s possible that it will 
be delayed indefinitely. Approval 
given to the Maine Central rate pro- 
posal is subject to revision under the 
Interstate Commerce Act, Mr, Bres- 
sette explained. 
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more gains 
less cost 

than 


Penicillin 
plus Streptomycin 


plus Bacitracin 
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Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracycline ™ 


6.4% MORE GAIN 


Gain from feed 


Penicillin 
plus Strepto- 


mycin plus 
Bacitracin. 


Pounds of feed 
per pound of 
gain with Peni- 
cillin plus Strep- 
tomycin pilus 


Bacitracin. 


F,E.3.84 


1.6% LESS FEED 
per Ib. of gain. 


Taomyxin produced 10 Ibs. more gain per day per 100 pigs... on 6 lbs. less feed per 100 lbs. gain. 


For additional information on the above trials, write for “Synopsis of University Research and Field Trials on Taomyxin” from 
Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricultural Division, 235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Mobile Mill Panel Members 
Say Operation Profit Builder 


By RUSSELL TOKHEM 
Feedstuffs Staff 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA—Opera- 
tion of a mobile milling unit can be 
a profit builder for a feed dealer 
through its own operation as well as 
through increased sales of concen- 
trates. 

That was the conclusion of a three 
member panel discussion group on 
portable milling at the Kent Feeds 
Grinding and Mixing Seminar held 
here recently. Over 300 feed dealers 
and guests attended the annual event 
sponsored by Kent Feeds, Inc., Mus- 
catine, Iowa, for its dealers. 

Serving as moderator for this pan- 
el discussion was Willard J. Wilson, 
district manager for Kent. Panel 
members were: Ray Curtis of Kent 
substituting for Elmer Prahm, Slay- 
ton Mobile Feed Service, Slayton, 
Minn.; Lloyd Kroeger, Kroeger’s Feed 
Store, Teeds Grove, Iowa, and Jerry 
Stence, Jerry’s Feed & Livestock, 
Garnavillo, Iowa. 

Asked the question “Has your port- 
able mill been profitable?,” the three 
dealers replied as follows: 

Prahm: Yes. The two machines we 
operate are bringing in $450 per week 
from grinding and mixing alone. 

Kroeger: Definitely. The machine 
paid for itself in four years and, in 
addition, has returned a nice profit. 

Stence: Without any question. It 
increased our feed sales 30% and en- 
abled us to get more customers 
through service. 

Has the portable mill increased 
your sales of Kent concentrates? 

Prahm: Definitely. Our sales of 
Kent have increased about 90%. 

Kroeger: Without any question. 


Our sales of Kent concentrates have | 


increased about 500 tons a year in 
the past two years. Last year we hit 
1,200 tons and we're shooting for 
more this year. 

Stence: Yes, 30%. 

Mr. Prahm has been in the mobile 
milling business for 23 years and has 
two units—one Daffin and one Gehl 
20 ft. with mixer and molasses. Mr. 
Kroeger has been in the portable 
milling service for five years and also 
operates a Daffin unit. Mr. Stence 
has a Daffin unit and has been pro- 
viding the service for three years. 

All three men indicated that they 
have a molasses mixer in connection 
with their portable mills. And, all 
three have 4,000 gal. molasses stor- 
age tanks. 

The next question they were asked 
was: 

Do you feel that the molasses mix- 
er has been beneficial to your busi- 
ness? 

Prahm: Yes, we use about 4,000 
gal. every 60 days and molasses is a 
very good profit item. 

Kroeger: Yes, I fill a lot of silos 
in the fall and add molasses. We also 
use it in lamb, hog and dairy ra- 
tions. The profit margin on molasses 
is good. 

Stence: Yes. We use a lot of mo- 
lasses in dairy rations. 

Do you use bulk concentrates? 

Prahm: No. 

Kroeger: No. 

Stence: No. 

What percentage of your total 
portable mill business is for dairy 
cattle, beef cattle, hogs and poultry? 

Prahm: Twenty-five per cent for 
hogs, 40% for beef cattle, 25% for 
poultry and 10% for dairy cattle. 

Kroeger: Eighty per cent for hogs, 


PORTABLE MILLING PANEL—Shown here are members of the portable 
milling panel at the Kent Feeds Grinding and Mixing Seminar held recently 


in Cedar Rapids, Iowa. At the left is W. F. Schafenacker, vice president and 
sales manager of Kent, who served as master of ceremonies. Members of the 
panel are, left to right: W. J. Wilson, district manager for Kent and panel 
moderator; Jerry Stence, Jerry’s Feed & Livestock, Garnavillo, Iowa; Ray 
Curtis, Kent territory manager, Worthington, Minn., who substituted for 
Elmer Prahm, Slayton Mobile Feed Service, Slayton, Minn., and Lloyd Kroe- 
ger, Kroeger’s Feed Store, Teeds Grove, Iowa. 


10% for dairy cattle and 10% for 
poultry. We mix very little cattle 
feed, although we do use the mill 
to add molasses to silage when the 
silos are being filled for cattle feed- 
ing. 

Stence: Forty per cent for dairy, 
40% for hogs, 5% for beef cattle and 
15% for poultry. 

All three dealers have mills 
equipped with grinding equipment. 
Mr. Prahm’s grinding capacity is six 
tons per hour. Mr. Kroeger’s capac- 
ity is 1,800 bu. per day or six batches 
of 3,000 lb. each hour at one place. 
Mr. Stence said his grinding capacity 
is 2,800 lb. in 20 min. All three also 
have hay grinding equipment. Capaci- 
ties given were: Mr. Prahm, 15,000 
lb. and Mr. Stence, 3,400 Ib. Mr. 
Kroeger said that what little grind- 
ing his unit does is for sow rations. 

What are your regular charges for 
grinding and mixing services? 


Prahm: Three dollars per ton or | 


$4.50 per batch (3,000 Ib.). 


Kroeger: Five dollars per batch of 
3,000 lb. If they will add 200 lb. of 
molasses, we will grind and mix for 
$4.50 per batch. 

Stence: $5.50 for fine grind and 
$4.50 for coarse grind. 

None of the three dealers charge 
more for their grinding and mixing 
service if the farmer supplies his 
own concentrates. 

The questioning then turned to op- 
eration of the unit with the follow- 
ing questions asked and answers giv- 
en: 

Does severe weather (snow, rain, 
etc.) interfere with your operations 
much? 

Prahm: No. 

Kroeger: Yes. 

Stence: A little. 

If so, estimate how much time is 
lost because of bad roads, etc. 

Kroeger: It depends on the year. 
A year ago, the road right in front 
of our store was embargoed for six 

(Turn to MOBILE MILL, page 70) 


THE NEW NOR-VELL 


SURE SHAKE 


Designed for cleaning, scalping, sifting any pellet-crumbles, feeds, grain 


and seed. 


The New Nor-Vell Sure Shake is built to give you cleaner, faster production. Its 
sturdy construction means years of trouble-free service. Sure Shake is available 


in sizes 24" x 60" to 60" x 72" with capacities from 3,000 to 36,000 Ibs. 


per hour. 


Be sure to get all the 
facts about the new low 
cost Nor-Vell Sure Shake. 


FORT SCOTT, 


Single copy 


3 to 5 copies 


Reprints Available . . . 


1961 FEEDSTUFFS ANALYSIS 
TABLE 


Prepared and Copyrighted by 
Charles H. Hubbell, Feed Consultant, Chicago 


Reprints of the Analysis Table and the notes that accompany it 
may be obtained at these prices: 


(Colleges and experiment stations will be furnished a reasonable number 
of reprints for their own use free of charge on request.) 


20c 
10c each 
5¢ each 


FEEDSTUFFS 
Reader Service Department 


NAME 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


Please send ................ copylies) of the 1961 Feedstuffs 
Analysis Table, for which payment is enclosed. 


P.O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Mian. 
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Brand of oleandomycin and oxytetracycline ™ 


produces 
more gains 
less cost 
than 
Chlortetracycline 
plus Penicillin 
plus Bacitracin 


6.5% MORE GAIN 1.2% LESS FEED 
per Ib. of gain 


Pounds of feed 
per pound of 


Gain from feed 
with Chiortet- 
racycline plus 


gain with Chlior- 
tetracycline plus 


Penicillin plus Penicillin plus 


Bacitracin. Bacitracin. 
#/d 3.25 


Taomyxin produced 9 lbs. more gain per day per 100 pigs ...on 4 lbs. less feed per 100 lbs. of gain. 


For additional information on the above trials, write for “Synopsis of University Research and Field Trials on Taomyxin” from 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc., Agricultural Division, 235 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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NITRATE POISONING 


In Livestock 


By Dr. O.E. Kolari and Dr. R. M. Jordan 
University of Minnesota 


Nitrate poisoning or oat hay poi- 
soning in livestock has been recog- 
nized for years. For example, Kan- 
sas reports (Mayo, 1895) indicate 
that cattle fed cornstalks grown on 
land previously used as a hog lot 
were toxic. The corn had grown well 
early in the season, but drouth stunt- 
ed it in July. Crystals of potassium 


nitrate (KNO,) were apparent in the 
stalks and chemical analysis indi- 
cated 18.8% KNO, on a dry matter 


basis. South Dakota (Olson and Mox- 
on, 1942) reported greatest losses 
from oat hay poisoning occur from 
consuming oat hay after a spring 
rain or thaw. 

Forages from most farm grain 
crops, such as oats, wheat, barley 
and sorghums, pasture grasses and 
numerous weeds can concentrate ni- 
trate under certain conditions. 


SYMPTOMS OF NITRATE POI- 
SONING — Accelerated respiration 
and pulse rate, diarrhea, frequent 
urination, depressed appetite, gen- 
eral weakness, trembling, stagger- 
ing gait, frothing from the mouth 
and a blue color of mucous mem- 
branes, muzzle, tongue and udder are 
symptoms of nitrate poisoning. Ani- 
mals usually cie within 45 to 9 
hours after eating lethal levels of 
nitrate. 

Methemoglobinemia — Brown-col- 
ored blood is characteristic of cattle 
suffering from nitrate poisoning and 
actually may be the best single 
diagnostic tool. The brownish color 
of the blood is due to the forma- 
tion of methemoglobin. 

Normally, the iron of the blood 
hemoglobin is in the ferrous state to 
facilitate transport of oxygen to vari- 
ous tissues of the body. In this form 
hemoglobin picks up oxygen in a 
chemically loose combination and re- 
leases Oxygen to tissues readily. 
When nitrate is consumed it may be 
converted to nitrite in the rumen 
and be absorbed into the blood 
stream as such. The nitrite oxidizes 
the ferrous hemoglobin (oxyhemo- 
globin) to ferric hemoglobin (me- 
themoglobin) which can not trans- 
port oxygen. The methemoglobin 
turns the blood brown in color. Death 
of affected animals occurs when 
about three fourths of the oxyhemo- 
giobin has been converted to me- 
themoglobin. Actually, death from 
nitrate poisoning may be compared 
to asphyxiation or strangulation of 
the animal. 


NITRATE METABOLISM IN THE 
RUMEN—South Dakota (Olson ond 
Moxon, 1942) workers demonstrated 
that it was the nitrate in plants 
that caused the losses from feeding 
oat hay with a high nitrate content. 
They isolated an organism (Bacillus 
subtilis) from a weed (redroot) and 
incubated it with a small amount of 
hay and distilled water. They dis- 
covered that 40° C and a pH of 7 
to 8 were optimum for the reduction 
of nitrate to nitrite. Below pH 6, 
nitrite accumulation was slow and 
below pH 5, nitrate reduction to 
nitrite did not occur. Under favor- 
able conditions the formation of ni- 
trite (NO,) from nitrate (NO;) in- 
creased rapidly after 5 to 6 hours’ 
fermentation. 

Their data suggest that conditions 
in the rumen are optimum for the 
reduction of nitrate when all-rough- 
age rations are fed (rumen pH about 
7.0 with all-roughage ration). 

English Study 

However, washed suspensions of 
rumen microorganisms were incubat- 
ed by an English worker (Lewis, 
195la) to investigate nitrate me- 


tabolism in the rumen. He found the 
optimum pH for the reduction of ni- 
trate and nitrite to ammonia was 6.3 
and 5.6, respectively. 

In another study, the English work- 
er (Lewis, 195lb) placed varying 
amounts of sodium nitrate directly 
into the rumen of a rumen fistulated 
sheep fed 3.5 lb. meadow hay. His 
results showed that nitrate was con- 
verted to ammonia (NH;) in the ru- 
men by microorganisms and that ni- 
trite was an intermediate in the re- 
action. Nitrite nitrogen and ammonia 
nitrogen levels in the rumen and 
methemoglobin values both increased 
sharply when they increased the dose 
of sodium nitrate from 12 to 25 gm. 

He felt that when a certain con- 
centration of nitrate in the feed was 
reached the rate of reduction of ni- 
trite to ammonia was limited, thus 
causing nitrite to accumulate in the 
blood. 

Evidence that it was nitrite and 
not nitrate that was the main killer 
was provided by Missouri workers 
(Pfander et al., 1957) who injected 
sheep with 2.8 gm. KNO, or 25 gm. 
KNO,. Sheep injected with nitrite 
died within two hours whereas those 
injected with nitrate showed no un- 
desirable symptoms. The injection of 
90 gm. KNO, did produce dehydra- 


tion, diuresis, a high concentration of | 
| dietary nitrate content was not over 


KNO, in the blood but no methemo- 
globinemia. Since injection of nitrite 
produced symptoms of nitrate poi- 
soning and nitrate did not they con- 
cluded that nitrate in the ingested 
feed must be reduced to nitrite by 
rumen flora and then absorbed into 
the blood stream to cause methemo- 
globinemia. 
South African Sheep 

South African studies (Shapiro, et 
al., 1949) with sheep showed that 
nitrate in ruminal ingesta disap- 
peared more rapidly with a ration 
of alfalfa hay than of a poorer qual- 
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Results of Studies Reviewed Here 
Indicate That: 


@ Animals vary as to the point where nitrate level becomes lethal. 
© Cattle appear to be the most susceptible to nitrate poisoning. 
© The minimal lethal dose appears to be lower when poor quality hay 


is fed. 


© Feeding high-energy feeds increases the tolerance of animals to 


nitrate. 


© Supplemental protein may also assist in raising the tolerance to nitrate. 
© The slower animals eat high-nitrate feeds the better their ability to 


“detoxify” nitrate. 


@ Livestock losses are usually related to drouth conditions or lowland 


pastures. 


@ Rumen microorganisms can convert nitrate to ammonia. The ammonia 
may then be incorporated into microbial protein in the rumen. 


© Excess nitrate intake may cause methemoglobinemia. 

© Treatment of acute cases of nitrate poisoning should not be delayed. 
@ Vitamin A deficiency has been related to high dietary nitrate. 

© Well, or other water, high in nitrate may be toxic. 

®@ Silage juices from ensiled high nitrate forage may be toxic. 

@ Silage fermentation reduces the initial nitrate content of ensiled 


forage. 

© Feeds suspected of high nitrate should be chem 
the feeding 
content of feeds. 


ity hay. Feeding glucose increased the 
rate of conversion of nitrate to ni- 
trite and likewise the reduction of 
nitrite. When alfalfa hay and about 
two thirds pound corn were fed to 
sheep, 50 gm. KNO, were required 
to produce the same effect as 20 gm. 
fed with poor quality hay. 

The Missouri Station (Garner, 
1958) noted that high energy rations 
offset milk production losses when 


0.85%. Molasses and corn have been 
used successfully as energy sources, 
but they must be fed with that por- 
tion of the ration containing ni- 
trate. If nitrate is not reduced to 
nitrite in the rumen or if completely 
reduced to ammonia, then there is 
little danger from nitrate poisoning. 

Nitrate poisoning is not as se- 
vere when forages containing high 
amounts of nitrate are consumed 
slowly. Experimental results in 
which nitrates are added as a drench 
or as a capsule or fed with grain 
may be expected to be different than 
when nitrates are consumed as a 
part of the total feed. 


TOXIC LEVELS OF NITRATE— 
No single level of nitrate is toxic 
under all conditions. Cattle appear 
to be more susceptible than sheep, 
horses or hogs, but there appears 
to be a marked difference in tol- 
erance between animals of the same 
species. Level of nitrate in the feed, 
kind of ration and speed of nitrate 
intake all have a definite bearing on 
toxicity. 

Early Wyoming studies (Bradley 
et al., 1940) estimated the minimal 
lethal dose of KNO, at 25 gm. per 
100 Ib. liveweight. Thus, a 500 Ib. 
animal eating 5.5 lb. (2,500 gm.) 
oat hay having 5% KNO, would in 
effect be eating 25 gm. KNO, per 
100 Ib. liveweight. The Wyoming re- 
searchers reported 2.2 to 7.3% KNO; 
in oat hay or straw had caused 
losses in cattle. Furthermore, they 
showed that cattle do not develop a 
tolerance to nitrate enabling them 
to safely consume larger amounts 
of nitrate later. 

The Missouri Station (Garner, 
1958) suggested maximum levels of 
KNO, on a dry matter basis and the 
expected animal response as follows: 
Levels of 


KNO, Animal 
0 -0.5% Normal if on adequate rations. 
0.6-1.0% Milk production decreases, slow! 
at first, increases after éth to 8 
week. typical vitamin A deficiency 
symptoms in 6 to 8 weeks. 
1.0-1.5% Milk production drops in 4 to 5 


days. Reproductive difficulty over 
the period fed to several weeks 
after removal of feed. 

Cornell workers (Crawford and 
Kennedy, 1960) sprayed sodium ni- 
trate on hay at a rate to supply 45 
gm. per 100 Ib. liveweight. Fifty per 


ically analyzed 
ram should be adjusted according to the nitrate 


and 


cent of the total hemoglobin of the 
cattle was converted to methemo- 
globin. An antidote of methylene blue 
was necessary to prevent death of 
several animals. In other experi- 
ments they had shown that dairy 
cattle were near death when me- 
themoglobin values were 50% or 
greater. They felt that 45 gm. of 
nitrate intake per 100 lb. of animal 
would probably result in death of 
about one half of the animals. When 
a ration adequate in energy and pro- 
tein was fed, injury to cattle was 
reduced. 

Wyoming scientists (Bradley et al., 
1940) set the lower limit for po- 
tentially toxic hay at 15% KNO,. 
In a more recent study, Gilbert 
(1946) cited reports of abortions in 
cattle occurring when feeds contain- 
ing a range of 0-15% KNO, (aver- 
age, 0.45%) were fed. 

Missouri, Illinois Tests 

In a Missouri experiment (Garner, 
1958), dairy cattle fed 75 gm. KNO, 
(0.75%) and 125 gm. (1.25%) KNO; 
dropped in milk production. When 
5% molasses was added to the ra- 
tion, production returned to normal. 
Feeding 0.75% KNO,; led to abortion 
in another trial and feeding 1.25% 
KNO, caused death within 3 weeks. 
Simon et al. (1959) fed 100 gm. KNO, 
to dairy cattle. This led to abortion 
and lesions of the fetal membrane. 
Another heifer fed 70 gm. KNO, for 
47 days resulted in considerable me- 
themoglobin formation, but did not 
cause abortion. 

Illinois workers (Sokolowski et al., 
1960) fed sheep a complete ration 
containing 12.8% KNO, without visi- 
ble symptoms of nitrate toxicity. In 
other trials they reported that lambs 
fed only poor quality hay and 0.5 
gm. KNO, per kg. bodyweight daily 
resulted in 75% methemoglobin on 
the third day of the trial. Lambs on 
pasture treated in a similar manner 
also showed severe symptoms of ni- 
trate toxicity. 

Illinois studies (Tollett et al., 1960) 
indicated that levels over 1.84% diet- 
ary nitrate depressed gains of pigs 
fed corn-soybean oil meal rations. 
Pregnant gilts fed nitrate had a re- 
duced rate of growth but no dif- 
ferences in corpora lutea numbers, 
per cent implantation, ovary weight 
or thyroid weights were observed. 

Beef cattle fed mountain meadow 
hay fertilized with 90 lb. of nitrogen 
per acre made slower weight gains 
than cattle fed unfertilized hay in 
a Colorado study (Perez and Story, 
1960). They extracted hay that had 
been produced under heavy nitrogen 
fertilization and found that this ex- 
tract inhibited gas production when 
incubated with rumen microorgan- 
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Here’s how: 


It can give you new—and outstanding—gain and feed per- 
formance features to sell. 

Swine producers will be given more reason than ever to 
switch to your good feeding program. 


The tests reported in the preceding pages give you some idea of the 
performance of this new feed additive. 

Taomyxin is a new dual antibiotic formulation developed from re- 
search on a new antibiotic discovery—Oleandomycin. 

The first tests with Oleandomycin showed that it could increase gains 
and feed efficiency. Further tests showed that when Oleandomycin was 
combined with Terramycin*, the combination could produce more gains 
... more efficiently than either antibiotic alone. 

And this new combination showed better performance in tests com- 
paring it with other antibiotics or drugs . . . or combinations of anti- 
biotics used in swine feeds today. 

Testing by Pfizer, the feed industry, colleges, and on many hog farms 
has shown the recommended level of Taomyxin to be 8 grams Terra- 
mycin to 2 grams Oleandomycin. 

This level is recommended for use in all swine feeds where increased 
*Brand of oxytetracycline—Reg. U. S. Pat. Off 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. 
235 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


help you 
increase 
swine feed sales 


performance is of prime importance . . . in growing, starting and finish- 


ing feeds. 
How to Find Out More About Taomyxin 


Your Pfizer representative has complete details on supplementing your 
rations with the new Taomyxin and with Terramycin. 

He can give you complete test results, record of trials and more in- 
formation. He can also tell you about the advertising and merchandising 
support being put behind this breakthrough in swine feeding... another 
way Pfizer is proving: 


We’re selling the need, to help you sell the feed 


Terramycin® when used alone at high levels gives 
superior performance when disease risk is high. 
Terramycin has never let up in disease-fighting ability . . . it 
continues to give outstanding results for protecting pigs when 

the disease risk is high. 

There’s still no antibiotic . . . or drug of any kind... that’s 
effective against more kinds of disease organisms. 

That’s why Terramycin by itself is recommended at high 
levels in starter rations when disease prevention or treatment 
is desired. This gives your disease-fighting feeds the performance 
they must have at times of high risk. 


Pfizer is represented in more than 100 countries 
with the following Area Headquarters offices: 


Pfizer International Subsidiaries 


7600 Ambassador Row, Dallas 7 
230 Brighton Rd., Clifton, N. J. 
6460 W. Cortland St., Chicago 35 
1500 16th St., San Francisco 3 
5251 Peachtree Industrial Bivd., Chamblee, Ga. 


In Canada: 
5330 Royalmount Rd., Montreal 9, P. Q. 


Science for the world’s well being* 


Folkestone, Kent, England 
Pfizer Corporation 
Rome, Italy 
Pfizer de Mexico S. A. 
Mexico D. F., Mexico 
Pfizer Corporation do Brasil 
Rio de Janeiro, Brazil 
Pfizer Corporation 
Hong Kong, Br. Cr. Colony 
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isms (Hopkins et al, 1960). They 
concluded that the factor in the hay 
causing the decreased activity of ru- 
men organisms was nitrate. 

In addition to livestock losses from 
eating forages containing lethal lev- 
els of nitrate, cattle losses from 
drinking water having large amounts 
of nitrate (6,200 ppm) were cited in 
a Wyoming report (Gilbert et al., 
1946). Whitehead and Moxon (1952) 
reported well weter containing a 
range of 415 to 525 ppm of nitrate 
nitrogen toxic to cattle. 

Grazing Livestock — Pregnant 
heifers were pastured on weedy low- 
land pasture with a history of non- 
infectious abortion in a Wisconsin 
study (Simon et al, 1959). They 
felt that a definite relationship ex- 
isted between the nitrate content of 
weeds in lowland pastures and abor- 
tion in cattle grazing them. Weeds 
under certain conditions may have 
as much or more nitrate than culti- 
vated crops. 

Application of fertilizer was effec- 


tive in reducing: abortions by stimu- 
lating growth and development of 
bluegrass and other grasses by 
crowding out the weeds. Spraying 
the pasture with 2,4-D (for weed con- 
trol) was also effective in controlling 
abortion. However, weeds sprayed 
with 2,4-D may retain their nitrate 
content and under certain conditions 
contain even higher amounts of ni- 
trate shortly after spraying. 

The Wisconsin workers were not 
able to correlate the time of abor- 
tion or predict impending abortion 
from methemoglobin measurements. 
Methemoglobin values varied among 
cattle on different days. 

Missouri researchers (Garner et al., 
1960) measured serum nitrate in re- 
lationship to nitrate toxicity and 
concluded that it was not a reliable 
diagnostic tool. 

Cattle grazing heavily fertilized 
and manured sudan grass pastures 
containing 1.9% KNO, on a dry mat- 
ter basis resulted in abortions in an- 


other Missouri experiment (Garner, 
1958). 

Swine pastured on a mixture of 
rape and oats containing 5.5% and 
0.5% nitrate, respectively, resulted in 
abortion two weeks before term and 
the production of dead and weak pigs 
at birth. Tests showed a low vitamin 
A in the blood serum and an exces- 
sive amount of nitrate (Case, 1954). 


ENSILING REDUCES NITRATE 
—South Dakota (Whitehead and 
Moxon, 1952) reported corn silage 
fermentation in which a pungent yel- 
low-brown gas was produced from a 
silo. The corn apparently contained 
considerable nitrate when ensiled and 
during normal fermentatnon proc- 
esses, the nitrate was reduced to 
gases containing nitrogen. Upon com- 
pletion of fermentation the yellowed 
silage was removed from top of the 
silo and the remaining silage safely 
fed. Fermentation processes in the 
silage which result in the produc- 
tion of these gases (nitric oxide, ni- 
trogen dioxide and nitrogen tetrox- 
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New Model 500-RC makes 300 to 400 
tests each working day! 


When the trucks start rolling in, you need accurate, reliable 
And that’s the way you get ‘em... 
with the STEINLITE 500-RC. Its larger 250 gram 
sample gives you a truer test of the entire load, is less critical 
to weigh out. Quick, four-step operation, simplified charts, 
and “memory refresher” instruction panel all help save time, 
save mistakes, save money. 

Other points to compare: 4% to 36% moisture range; 
calibrated to U.S.D.A. standards; special dustproof, anti-static 
construction; free loaner service; full year’s guaranteée. 


in a minute or 


Trade up! Your 500-RC will pay for itself over and over in 
time and accuracy savings! Write for complete information 
and liberal trade-in allowance on your present tester. 


EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


DEPT. FS-6, 618 W. JACKSON BLYD, » CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


ide) in effect reduce considerably the 
amount of nitrate remaining in the 
silage. Juices draining from silos con- 
taining high nitrate silage may be 
toxic. 


VITAMIN A AND NITRATE—Re- 
cent field reports have suggesied an 
apparent vitamin A deficiency in cat- 
tle when fed forage high in nitrate. 
Adequate experimental evidence ex- 
plaining the precise role of nitrate 
in its relationship to carotene and/or 
vitamin A has not been presented. 

The Missouri Station (Garner, 
1958) reperted dietary levels of 0.6 
to 1% KNO, on a dry matter basis 
fed to dairy cattle produced typical 
symptoms of vitamin A deficiency in 
6 to 8 weeks. They recommended feed- 
ing supplemental vitamin A when 
a nitrate problem was suspected. 
They also observed that cattle graz- 
ing sudan grass pasture containing 
high nitrate had high blood nitrate, 
low vitamin A and an oversupply of 
carotene in the blood. 

A recent study (O'Dell et al, 
1960) with rats suggests that nitrate 
interferes with vitamin A storage in 
the liver. In this study, potassium 
nitrite (0.3% dietary KNO, fed) in- 


| terfered with the utilization of caro- 


| tene and in addition precipitated a 


vitamin E deficiency. 


However, Illinois workers (Soko- 


| lowski et al., 1960) fed lambs rations 


containing 4% nitrate (6.4% KNO,) 
for 83 days. Their results indicated 
dietary nitrate had no effect on blood 
carotene or vitamin A values. 


TREATMENT OF NITRATE POI- 
SONING—It has been pointed out 
that drawing a sample of blood gives 
a rapid diagnosis for nitrate poison- 
ing. Normal blood is red and be- 
comes brighter on standing. Me- 
themoglobin blood is brownish in col- 
or and does not brighten as rapidly. 
Whitehead and Moxon (1952) noted 
that freshly drawn blood stored at 
room temperature had 30 to 50% of 
the methemoglobin changed back to 
oxyhemoglobin within two hours. The 
remainder changed at a gradually 
decreasing rate. 

Animals acutely poisoned with ni- 
trate should receive speedy veter- 
inary treatment. Treatment consists 
of injection of a chemical that acts 
as an oxidation-reduction system to 
reverse the reaction of oxyhemoglo- 
bin to methemoglobin. A 4% solu- 
tion of methylene blue injected in- 
to the blood stream to provide 2 gm. 
of methylene blue per 500 Ib. of ani- 
mal has effected rapid recovery in 
cattle (Whitehead and Moxon, 1952). 
Other concentrations of methylene 
blue and chemical reagent have also 
been effective. 


FEEDING HIGH NITRATE 
FEEDS—When conditions are such 
that nitrate accumulates in forages 
(seeds usually have little nitrate), 
samples of suspected feed should be 
analyzed. When the nitrate content 
of the feedstuff is known, lesser 
amounts of the high nitrate contain- 
ing feed should be fed. This can be 
done by feeding feeds low in nitrate 
in combination with high nitrate 
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feeds. Analysis of suspected feeds 
may be used as a guide for dilution. 

Various reports have suggested that 
high energy feeds, such as corn or 
molasses, and also protein supple- 
ments increase the tolerance of live- 
stock to nitrate poisoning. 

Ensiling forages with high nitrate 
content would also reduce the ni- 
trate content since the fermentation 
reduces the nitrates to gases. 
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FDA Seizes Poultry 

TAMPA, FLA.—Federal authori- 


ties have seized 4,500 ib. of dressed 
chicken shipped here from Pennsyl- 
vania and permission is being sought 
to destroy it, it is reported here. 

The shipment was seized on the 
grounds that the poultry had become 
decomposed. Seizure was made by 
the U.S. Food and Drug Administra- 
tion. This is the agency seeking a 
court order allowing it to dispose of 
the shipment. 

The suit stated the shipment came 
from Producers Cooperative Ex- 
change, Coatesville, Pa., and that the 
shipment decomposed after arriving 
in Tampa Feb. 23 where it has been 
held for sale. 
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SUPREME Brand 


Condensed BUTTERMILK 


HERBERT K, CLOFINE, Inc. 
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Southern States Co-op 
Adds New Swine Feed 


RICHMOND, VA.—Southern States 
Cooperative, Richmond, has announc- 
ed the addition of Sow Feed to its 
swine feeding program. The new ad- 
dition is available in either mash or 
12/64 in. pellets. 

This feed is said to be formulated 
for feeding as a complete ration to 
dry sows, gilts from about 150 Ib. to 
breeding, gilts and sows during gesta- 
tion and sows during lactation period. 

Up until recently, SSC’s recom- 
mendation for the above situations 
has been 16% Pig Developer. This 
feed will continue to be listed in SSC’s 
swine feed program, but will be re- 
commended only in connection with 
pigs being fed for market, accord- 
ing to SSC officials. 

Sow Feed will carry the following 
guarantee: Protein (minimum) 15%, 
fat (minimum) 5%, and fiber (maxi- 
mum) 5%. 
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MILLERS TO THE TRADE 


In the course of more than 60 years of service to formula feed manufacturers, 


Fruen Milling Company has established a reputation for quality and service at 
competitive prices 
Today, with competition even keener than before, Fruen's experience and know-how 


can provide feed manufacturers with grain 
out sacrificing quality 
Contact Your Broker or Decier 


ingredients that maintain profits with- 


Fruen Milling Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
FRanklin 4-2142 or Teletype MP 477 


DON’T KID YOURSELF 


about the cost of building a new mill... 


There’s more than meets the eye in any mill con- 
struction project. Most people tend to think only 
in terms of the major pieces of equipment and the 
structure which houses them. That’s why 
rely on reputable engineers and contractors to 


a starter, spark plugs, generator, or other similar 
equipment. But people actually do buy mills 
uch the same conditions, only to find out 

must come up with extra money before. 
will even run. 


under m 


they that they 


plan each detail for them and furnish comprehen- , 


sive cost quotations. 


Unfortunately, some mill owners have found to 
their regret that the low bids they accepted from 
some contractors were low only because they 
were incomplete. The addition of such vital things 
as complete wiring and ductwork, motor starters, 
air cylinders, and countless other “minor” items 
sky-rocketed their costs after it was too late to do 


anything about them. 


You wouldn’t think of buying a new car without 


You can avoid this danger completely by asking 
us to bid on your next mill construction, expan- 
sion, or modernization project. All Myers-Sherman 
feed plants are engineered complete to every last 
detail and quoted that way, too! 
Best of all, thi 
We'll be glad 


survey 


nple protection costs you nothing. 
to discuss your project with you, 
and furnish recom- 
mendations without any obligation. Send for our 
free booklet that tells you all about our complete 
services today. 


s siz 


your requirements, 


Myers-Sherman engineering experts create new and better mills of every type and size . . . from small custom mixing to fuil-scale 


manufacturing operations. We handle the entire job from start to finish . . . 


engineering, financing, and construction, or any part 


of it you wish. Choose one of 54 convenient purchase plans or even lease the entire installation! 


Best of all, the quality and workmanship of every piece of Myers-Sherman equipment you operate is fully guaranteed and backed 
by the Myers-Sherman reputation for sound engineering design, quality workmanship and construction. When you call on Myers- 
Sherman you can count on getting the best mill for the money. 


MAIL THIS COUPON FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


MYERS-SHERMAN COMPANY 


3501 S. Illinois St., Streator, Ilinois 


— 


Please send me your free booklet on complete | 
mill planning and construction services. 


NAME____ 


FIRM___ 


ADDRESS — 
CITY. 
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MANAGERS’ WORKSHOP—‘Students” at the fourth annual Iowa State 
University managers’ workshop for elevator and farm supply businesses took 
time out during their two-day «essions to pose for this photo. 

Front, from the left (all from Iowa): James Higgs, Farmers Cooperative Elevator Co., 
Radcliffe; Arnie Gertsen, Farmers Cooperative Grain Co., Story City; Edward Rockaw, Farm- 
ers Grain & Lumber Co., Dows; William Opperman, M Mill, =; Paul Steege, 
Fredericksburg Produce Assn., Fredericksburg; J. D. Hayes, Cooperative of Hudson, Hudson. 

Back row, from the left: Keaneth Nollen, Cox Grain & Feed, Tennant; Elmer Quee, Fos- 
toria Cooperative Elevator, Fostoria; Clem Milder, Quaker Oats Co., Emmetsburg; Maurice 
Hoppe, Jesup Cooperative Elevator, Jesup; Urban Knobbe, Farmers Cooperative, Farnham- 
ville; Bernard Cox, Cox Grain & Feed, Tennant; S. J. Strong, Farmers Cooperative Ele 
vater Co., Fartham; Bill Clayburg, Farmers Elevator, Inc., Mason City; Richard Guise, Del- 
mar Grain & Feed Co., and Glenn E. Harman, Farmers Elevator, Inc., Mason City. Co-spon- 
sors of the workshop, along with Iowa State, were Farmers Grain Dealers Assn., and 
Western Grain and Feed Assn., both Iowa organizations. 


USDA Study Shows 
Normal Price Changes 
Of By-Product Feeds 


WASHINGTON —A recent study 
made by the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture shows the normal month- 
to-month changes in prices of many 
by-product feeds. The study was 
based on prices during 1948-59 and 
the wholesale market considered to 
be the most important for each feed. 

Here are some of the findings of 
the study, as noted by William R. 
Askew, USDA Economic Research 
Service: 

Soybean and cottonseed oilmeal— 
the two principal oilmeals — have 
slightly different seasonal price pat- 
terns. Soybean meal prices at De- 
catur normally rise from October to 
July and then decline. 

Cottonseed meal prices at Memphis 
rise during the fall. After reaching 


THIS 
AD TELLS 
THE STORY. 


tate farm magazines. 


They'll remember it-—— jj} 

be sure you remember 

it too! They'll appre— | 

late your minding | 

t m to take along i 

Morton T-M Salt when | 

t buy hei feed i] 

and they'll be back to | 
J more business with 
y Morton T-M Salt 
is a top-quality prod- 

u 2 al ecommend | 
with confidence. What's 

mo it's up to thirty | 
percent more profitable 

for you 
HIGHER 


To add Morton T-M Salt to your line, 
write Morton Salt Company, 110 N. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, lilinois 


years.” 


a peak in January they drop to a 
level that is normally maintained 
until June. During July and August 
they rise to the highest level of the 
year. 

The difference in these price pat- 
terns can be important. Instead of 
buying a particular feed when prices 
are low and storing it for future use, 
some operations may shift to the 
other feed. 

Meat meal, a leading animal pro- 
tein, has a seasonal price pattern 
at Chicago that is almost opposite 
that of fish meal— another major 
source of animal protein. Meat meal 
prices are high from July through 
September when fish meal prices at 
Buffalo are normally at their lowest. 
From December through April this 
situation is reversed. 

Wheat millfeeds at Minneapolis 
and alfalfa meal at Kansas City both 
have very pronounced seasonal price 
patterns. In fact, that of alfalfa meal 
is the most extreme of any of the 
16 feeds studied. This feed is usually 
very low in price during the summer 
when production is very heavy, but 
makes a very sharp rise to its winter 
high. Wheat millfeed prices follow 
somewhat the same pattern as feed 
grains. 

“In considering seasonal price 
changes of the various protein or 
by-product feeds, one can not over- 
look local conditions or conditions 
arising as a result of a particular 
situation,” Mr. Askew said. “A late 
spring, an extra severe winter, or any 
of a number of similar things can 
result in an unusual demand. Like- 
wise, there are fluctuations in the 
supply that can not always be fore- 
seen. Many such situations are prob- 
ably reflected in these seasonal price 
patterns, but no measure of their 
influence is available. 

“Another word of caution is that 
the seasonal price pattern is chang- 
ing for a number of these feeds. 
Both soybean meal and cottonseed 
meal showed less than an average 
seasonal rise in the later years of 
the period studied than in the earlier 


Western Canada Faces 
Shortage of Hay 


WINNIPEG—Western Canada will 
be short of adequate supplies of tame 
and wild hay over large areas to sus- 
tain the carry-over of normal live- 
stock numbers unless supplementary 
feeds are planted, Canadian officials 
report. It is doubtful if more than 
one cutting of alfalfa and clover can 
be obtained. 

The greatest area of deficiency in 
feeds of this type includes most of 
Manitoba and a sizeable portion of 
the eastern half of Saskatchewan. To 
offset the shortage of tame and wild 
hay, farmers are being urged to plant 


supplementary feeds, particularly 
oats and corn. 
$300,000 FIRE 


SAC CITY, IOWA—The Williams 
Milling Co. here suffered damage esti- 
mated at $300,000 when fire broke 
out in the top of a grain elevator. 
More than 200,000 bu. of grain was 
destroyed. The blaze destroyed two 
wooden tanks, an 85 ft. elevator and 
considerable equipment. John Laugh- 
lin, manager of the feed mill, said 
that most of the loss would be cov- 
ered by insurance. 
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Vantress Cross meat chickens live better, grow 
faster, use less feed per pound of meat produced 
and give higher eviscerated yield. 

Vantress Cross means (1) tastier and tenderer 
chickens because of rapid growth in the field. 
(2) More eye appeal because of better conformation. 
(3) Better meat to bone ratio and a higher percent 
of yield in preferred parts: Breasts, Thighs and 
Drumsticks. 


“4nr 


Chas. Vantres. FAIS 


A DIVISION OF INTERNATIONAL GENETICS CORPORATION 
DULUTH, GEORGIA 


gp 
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CYANAMID 


HELPS YOU SELL 
MORE DAIRY FEED 


re plus formula feed 


WITH A COORDINATED 
FEED-HEALTH PROGRAM 


Essential part of this program right now is pasture 
supplementation with formula feeds containing extra proteins, 
vitamins, minerals and Aureomycin. Many feed manufacturers 

are promoting such feeds and stepping up summer feed sales volume. 


Increasing demand for more milk 
from fewer cows places a year- 
round premium on feeding to 
assure maximum good health. 
Alert feed manufacturers 
have met this challenge by re- 
peatedly urging, in their adver- 
tising and promotion campaigns, 
the continuous use of formula 
feeds beyond the winter months 
and through the summer as a 
supplement to pasture. 


Value of pasture supplement 
These manufacturers have 
pointed out that grass alone won’t 
give cows all the food values they 
require for sustained high pro- 
duction. Cows bred to be high 
producers need extra proteins, 
vitamins, minerals and an effec- 
tive antibiotic. This is particular- 
ly true in late summer when grass 
may be close-cropped and dry. 

To fulfill the need for these 
“extras,’”’ feed manufacturers 
are producing pasture supple- 
ments formulated precisely to 
meet these needs. 

The antibiotic they’ve chosen 
for these feeds is AUREOMYCIN.® 


AUREOMYCIN helps reduce invis- 
ible, subclinical diseases that 
slow down milk flow. It is effec- 
tive against respiratory infec- 
tions and foot rot. It keeps cows 
in good health, helps prevent 
summer slumps in production. 

If you are not now selling for- 
mula feeds containing AUREOMY- 
CIN for pasture supplementation, 
plan to do so. Other feed manu- 
facturers have found this type of 
feed a profitable new way to in- 
crease sales volume. 


Recommend complete 

Feed-Health Program 
You serve customers in one way 
with formula feeds for pasture 
supplementation. Other ways to 
extend your service are included 
in a Coordinated Feed-Health 
Program for dairy cows which is 
described, in detail, in the adver- 
tisement reproduced here. 

This program is the soundest, 
most practical way for your pro- 
ducers to achieve in their herds 
the “high lifetime health level re- 
quired for top milk production.” 
It can be a continuous business 


builder for feed manufacturers 
and dealers who participate in it. 
American Cyanamid Company, 
Agricultural Division, New York 
20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company’s 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


This folder describes the step-by- 
step Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram for dairy cows. It is for dis- 
tribution to your customers. If you 
need extra copies, see your Cyana- 
mid representative or write directly 
to Cyanamid. 
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HIGH LIFETIME 
HEALTH LEVEL 


ESSENTIAL FOR 
TOP PRODUCTION 


From new-born calf through the entire 
productive lifetime of the cow, this 
Coordinated Feed-Health Program builds and maintains 
the good health that results in maximum production 


This Coordinated Feed-Health Pro- 
gram is important to every dairy- 
man because it is easy and practical 
to use and, with good herd manage- 
ment and sanitation, results in get- 
ting the best production from cows. 

Briefly, the Coordinated Feed- 
Health Program provides a common- 
sense schedule for using good 
formulated feeds containing AUREO- 
MYCIN,® and the vaccines and medi- 
cations essential for preventing and 
treating diseases. 

AUREOMYCIN controls a wide 
range of diseases. Laboratory tests 
and farm use have shown no resi- 


new-born calf. From 
new-born to 3 days, the colostrum milk 
is the calf’s best friend. To prevent or 
treat calf scours, the calf should re- 
ceive one AUREOMYCIN OBLET 1 to 3 
hours after birth. 


S. Establish mastitis control pro- 
gram. Have your veterinarian vacci- 
nate against staph mastitis with 
Staphylococcus Aureus Toxoid. Vacci- 
nate heifers at 4 to 6 months for brucel- 
losis and with LEBAC for leptospirosis. 


CYANAMID SERVES THE MAN WHO MAKES A BUSINESS OF AGRICULTURE 


dues in milk when fed as directed. 

Cyanamid Animal Health prod- 
ucts have long been known for their 
quality and effectiveness. 

Together —AUREOMYCIN in for- 
mulated feeds and Cyanamid Animal 
Health Products—can mean a health- 
ier herd and bigger milk checks. 

Talk to your feed man. He has a 
free special folder for you which ex- 
plains the program in detail. Ask him 
for it, or write American Cyanamid 
Company, Agricultural Division, 
N. Y. 20, N. Y. @AUREOMYCIN is 
American Cyanamid Company's 
trademark for chlortetracycline. 


3. Building quality herd replace- 
ments. From 4 to 56 days of age, use 
a milk replacer with 50 gm. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per ton. You prevent bacterial 
diarrhea and pneumonia, increase rate 
of growth, and raise vigorous calves, 


6. Feed for top milk production. 
Use a good dairy feed or supplement 
which will provide 0.1 mg. of AUREO- 
MYCIN per pound of body weight per 
day. AUREOMYCIN keeps cows milking 
up to maximum potential. 


1. Give the fresh cow a good start. 
At calving, give a good feed to provide 
0.1 mg. of AUREOMYCIN per pound of 
body weight per day. 


4. Keep healthy growth. When caives 
are about 7 days old, feed a calf starter 
containing 50 gm. of AUREOMYCIN per 
ton. Continue for 4 months. This pro- 
tects against bacterial diarrhea, foot 
rot, and respiratory infections. 


The label instructions on Cyanamid 
products, and on products containing 
Cyanamid ingredients, are the result 
of years of research and have been 
accepted by Federal and/or State Gov- 
ernments. Always read the labels and 
carefully follow directions for use. 


YANAM > 


COORDINATED 


FEED-HEALTH 
PROGRAM 


This month, your prospective customers are reading the advertise- 
ment shown here. It appears.inleading national and sectional papers. 
4,455,000 impressions! These customers will also be listening to 
well-known Farm Directors tell the benefits of the Coordinated 
Feed-Health Program for dairy cows on 40 radio stations through- 


out the country. 
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Progress Report from lowa State University 


High-Concentrate, Low-Fiber 
Finishing Rations for Beef Cattle 


@ Developing High-Concentrate Rations Adapted to 
Mechanical Feeding 


@ Evaluating Frequent Feeding 
@ Studying Sand as Possible Replacement for Roughage 
® Adding Sodium Bicarbonate as an Alkalizing Agent 


The 
anization of feedlots has initiated 
interest in rations that may be han- 
dled entirely by machinery and has 
presented the possibility of feeding 
cattle several times daily. A ration 
high in concentrates and low in fiber 
would have certain advantages from 
the standpoint of mechanized feeding. 
In addition, the use of automatic 
feeding systems permits the feeding 
of cattle by time clock. 

The Illinois station has reported an 
initial experiment showing benefits 
from feeding several times daily in- 
stead of the conventional twice daily 
feeding. The objectives in the pres- 
ent progress report summarizing four 
experiments were as follows: 

(1) To develop a high concentrate- 
low fiber fattening ration for beef 
cattle that adapts itself easily to me- 
chanical feeding. 

(2) To evaluate the benefits of 
feeding cattle six times daily as com- 
pared with feeding twice daily. 

(3) To evaluate sand as a possible 
replacement for roughage in high- 
concentrate cattle rations. 

The idea that sand might in part 
substitute for roughage in low-fiber 
cattle rations was developed from 


detailed observations upon the lining | 


trend toward complete mech- | 


of the rumen of experimentally fed 
lambs. Lambs receiving rations de- 
void of coarse roughage developed 
stomach walls which were coated 
with a thin layer of dark material 
which could be removed by scrub- 
bing or “sanding.” Following this 
scrubbing procedure in which the 
dark material was removed, the 
stomach lining of affected lambs took 
on an appearance similar to the ap- 
pearance of the stomach lining of 
lambs which had been fed coarse 
roughage, Therefore, the possibility 
was assumed that one of the func- 
tions of coarse roughages in cattle 
rations might be their scrubbing or 
abrasive properties, and if this were 
true, then sand substituted for rough- 
age in a low-fiber cattle ration might 
serve this same abrasive purpose. 

This report summarizes four trials 
that evaluate the above three ob- 
jectives. 

Trial 1 Procedure—A high concen- 
trate basal ration composed of rolled 


shelled corn, 74.5%; corn cobs, 10; 
| molasses, 5; urea, 0.5; soybean meal, 
| 3.8; ground alfalfa hay, 5; minerals 
and vitamins, 06.2% was fed. This 
basal ration contained 11% protein, 
0.3% phosphorus and 0.3% calcium 
and supplied stilbestrol at a rate of 


10 mg. per animal per day. The corn 
cobs were ground through a % in. 
screen in a hammermill. The protein 
level in certain rations was raised 
to 14% by increasing the amount 
of soybean meal fed, the purpose 
being to determine if a higher level 
of protein in the ration would in- 
crease performance, Sodium bicarbo- 
nate was added to the ration at 1% 
and 3% levels for the purpose of 
adding an alkalizing agent. The pur- 
pose of adding higher levels of cal- 
cium in this ration and the results 
obtained were given in another re- 
port. 

Heifers were fed in this experi- 
ment for 155 days. The heifers were 
fed twice daily, but feed was essen- 
tially before them at all times. 

Trial 2 Procedure—The basal ra- 
tion fed was similar to the basal 
ration fed in Trial 1. This ration was 
compared to two experimental ra- 
tions which were similar except for 
the addition of either 1 or 2% sand. 
The sand added was a high-grade 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying information was presented 
at the Iowa Cattle Feeders Day held 
on the campus of Iowa State Univer- 
sity in Ames, lowa. Preparing the 
material were: Dr. Walter Woods, 
Dr. Wise Burroughs, Ned Raun, 
Ross Cooley and Clarence Bockhop. 
They were assisted by F. H. Mc- 
Guire, Scott Moore and Harold 
Mesenbrink. 


white silica sand commonly called 
blasting sand and used in cleaning 
stone buildings. This sand in appear- 
ance resembled coarse flake salt or 
granular table sugar. The cattle fed 
in this experiment consisted of 18 
crossbred long-yearling steers which 
were group fed in three lots for a pe- 
riod of 105 days. 

Trial 3 Procedure—The purpose of 
Trial 3 was threefold. One purpose 
was to repeat the sand experiment 
described in Trial 2 in which a simi- 
lar low-fiber ration was fed to dif- 
ferent experimental cattle. A second 
objective was to determine whether 
a sand addition to the ration might 
prove beneficial to cattle receiving 
a higher level of roughage such as 
a typical Corn Belt fattening ration 
composed of a full-feed of cracked 
corn and limited baled hay and sup- 
plement. A third objective of this 
trial was to compare the perform- 
ance of steers fed two times a day 
to steers fed six times a day. The 
steers fed six times a day were fed 
every four hours with the aid of a 
mechanical feeder. The steers were 
fed so they would consume their ra- 
tion in about one hour after feeding 
for those frequently fed and in two 
to four hours for those fed two times 
a day. At the time of preparation 
of this report the steers had been 
on feed for 70 days and are expect- 
ed to be continued an additional 70 


TABLE 4. Multiple Feeding of Fattening Steers 


Conventional ration 


High concentrate mixed ration 


70-Day experiment—total 30 steers Fed 2 times/day Fed 2 times/day Fed 6 times/day 


Average initial weight, Ib. .............. 746 765 743 

TABLE 1. High Concentrate Ration for Fattening Heifers Average final weight, Ib. ............+.. 973 959 995 

Conducted Aug. 3, 1960 to Jan. 5, 1961 Average daily gain, Ib. .........2..e000. 3.13 2.77 3.60 
—— Average daily feed consumption, Ib. 

——— Basal——— + Bicarbonate + 3% Bicarbonate 20.5 20.1 
155-day experiment 11% 14% 11% 14% 11% 14% Ground shelled corn 15.5 
Total 34 heifers Prot. Prot. Ay. Prot. Prot. Av. Prot. Prot. Av. 5.0 pad 

Average initial weight, ib. .. 647 639 643 638 658 648 640 670 655 ous as —- 
Average final weight, Ib. .... 1,078 1,078 1,078 1,058 1,093 1,070 1,077 1,00! 1,094 ee Ree 21.75 20.5 20.1 
Average daily gain, Ib. ..... 2.78 2.83 2.80 2.71 2.80 2.75 2.82 2.85 2.83 P 
tion, Ib., complete mixture 20.7 21.0 20.8 21.4 22.2 21.8 22.3 24.3 23.3 
Feed/100 Ib. gain need 74 744 744 790 793 791 792 853 822 
Feed cost/ib. gain® .... 14.7¢ 15.5¢ 16.0c 16.9%¢ 16.5¢ 16.4c 18.6c 17.5¢ 
"Feed costs assigned—complete feed $41 ton, sodium bicarbonate, $5.50 cwt. 
TABLE 2. Sand Addition to High Concentrate Rations for Steers AMERICAN MADE 
Conducted Sept. 22, 1960, to Jan. 5, 1961 YOUR BEST BUY 


Basal + 1% sand Basal + 2% sand 


105-Day Experiment—totai !|7 steers Basal 
Average initial weight, Ib. ..............05 830 813 83! 
Average final weight, Ib. ................. 1,191 1,201 1,247 
Average daily gain, Ib. ........... 3.43 3.49 3.96 
Average daily feed consumption, Ib., 

complete mixture 26.4 27.5 27.9 


Average carcass grade* 55 6.2 5.7 
Average dressing per cent? 57.9 57.8 


*Federal carcass grade score—Average good = §; high good = 6. 
*+Dressing per cent based on full weights off experiment and hot carcass weight shrunk 2'2%. 


TABLE 3. Sand Addition to High Concentrate and Conventional Rations 
for Fattening Cattle 


High concentrate 


Conventional ration mixed ration 


EUREKA TWIN SHOE SUPER CLEANER 


70-Day expe, iment—total 40 steers 0 + 2% sand 0 + 2% sand 
Average initia! weight, ib 742 GET FASTER CLEANING of any grain... and double your 
Average final weight, ib. .... el 979 972 982 capacity in the same floor space...with the industry’s out- 
Average daily gain, Ib. .......-..-...04. 3.15 3.20 3.10 3.27 standing cleaner. Choose from over 40 sizes in Twin Shoe, or 
Feed consumption, Ib. in three and four-screen, 2-air Standard and Special models. 
Complete mix ..... - "ore 20.2 20.5 Capacities to suit every requirement. Standard or All-Steel 
Ground shelled corn ............... 15.7 15.3 me See construction. 
5.0 5.0 
1.0 1s ne s. HOWES co., Inc. suver creex, w. v. 
IR icin ecsdsnicaiveninie sae 685 65! 627 GET THE FACTS from your nearby S. Howes man, or write for Bulletin 180 on the 
complete line of Eureka grain cleaning equipment. 
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TABLE 5. Performance of Steers Fed 2% Sand in Fattening Rations 


110-Day experiment Comparison | Comparison 2 Comparison 3 Comparison 4 Comparison 5 Average 
total 60 steers Basal Sand Basal Sand Basal Sand Basal Sand Basa! Sand Basal Sand 
Average initial weight, Ib. ........... 797 803 803 80! 802 803 802 805 796 806 800 803 
Average final weight, Ib. ............. 1,160 1,176 1,182 1,189 1,170 «1,172, 1,187 «1,172 1,181 1,173 1,181 
Average daily gain, Ib. ............. 3.31 3.39 3.45 3.52 3.34 3.35 3.45 3.32 3.41 3.41 3.39 3.40 
Daily feed consumption, Ib. 
Ground shelled corn ..........+.. 15.8 15.7 16.1 16.1 14.7 14.7 15.8 15.4 16.5 16.3 15.8 15.6 
Ground corn cobs® .........+...- 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 4.0 
re 2.5 3.0 2.5 3.0 2.5 3.0 2.5 3.0 2.5 3.9 2.5 3.0 
ME. atctiudsdhdakenssnnanbene 22.3 22.7 22.6 23.1 21.2 21.7 22.3 22.4 23.0 23.3 22.3 22.6 
673 670 655 656 635 648 646 675 674 683 657 666 
*Coarse ground corn cobs. 
days before the experiment is ter- | ration contained an intermediate | Yearling steers were fed in this trial. 
minated. | amount of roughage to those de- | At the preparation of this report 


Trial 4 Procedure—The objective 


of Trial 4 was to determine the value 
of adding 2% blasting sand to a steer 
fattening ration composed of 20% 
coarse ground cobs and 80% con- 
centrate feeds. This cattle fattening 


scribed above. Five separate com- | 
parisons were made in this trial. The | 
difference between comparisons was | 
level of vitamin A and Tapazole; | 
however, these features were held 
constant within each comparison. 


the steers had been on feed for 105 
days 

RESULTS AND DISCUSSION— 
The results of the four trials are 
shown in Tables 1 through 5 

Trial 1—The high-concentrate low- 


S. HOWES GIVES YOU “FOLLOW THROUGH" THAT COUNTS 


It makes a big difference what happens after you buy new equipment for your . 
mill. If the name “Eureka” is on the machines, you get personal attention far be- 
yond the point of sale. Experienced S. Howes sales engineers keep a watchful eye 


Ss. HOWES COMPANY, INC. e SILVER CREEK, NEW YORK 


on all phases of installation. After your machines are operating, there’s a compre- 
hensive follow-up inspection, to make sure all details meet S. Howes rigid standards. 
You receive a complete report...in writing... to guarantee the quality and per- 
formance of the installation. From then on you're kept constantly informed of new 
maintenance, service and operating techniques by the S. Howes man in your area, 
whose business is helping you. 


With S. Howes responsible for every phase of planning, mill layout, installation, 
inspection and follow-through service, you save time and money...and get the 
only guarantee that makes sense. 


CALL GEORGE WILLIS: 


Silver Creek, YELLOWSTONE 4-2611, 
collect. He'll arrange for a complete 
HOWES-SURVEY of your mill by the near- 
est Howes field engineer. No obligation. 


fiber 
| succeeding trials gave excellent all- 
| around performance. The heifers 
| made liveweight gains exceeding 2% 
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basal ration used in this and 


lb. per day with feed costs under 
15¢ per pound based on current feed 
prices. Increasing the protein level 
in this basal ration from 11 to 14% 
failed to further improve perform- 
This was also true in the case 
of the sodium bicarbonate added as 
an alkalizing agent. 

Trial 2—The results of adding 1 
and 2% sand to a high-concentrate, 
low-fiber ration for fattening steers 
are shown in Table 2. Addmg 1% 


ance 


| sand to the fattening ration increased 


the rate of gain by 0.26 lb. per day 
per steer and the adding of 2% sand 


increased rate of gain by 0.53 Ib. : 


per steer per day. Feed consumption 
was increased progressively with the 
two sand additions. Feed per 100 Ib. 
of gain was improved as the level 


| of sand fed increased. Carcass grade 
| and dressing per cent for the steers 


fed the different rations were ap- 


| proximately similar. 


Trial 3—The results of Trial 3 


| are shown in Tables 3 and 4. The 


addition of 2% sand to the conven- 
tional fattening cattle ration con- 
taining some roughage as baled hay 
increased gains only slightly. Feed 
consumption and feed required per 
100 lb. of gain were similar for the 
steers fed the two rations. The add- 
ing of sand to the high concentrate 
ration, however, increased gains by 
0.17 lb. per day or from 3.10 lb. per 
day to 3.27 lb. per day. The feed 
consumed per day by the steers was 
increased slightly by the addition of 
sand. The feed required per 100 Ib. 
of gain was improved by about 6% 
when computed exclusive of the 
amount of sand in the ration. 

In Table 4 is given the compari- 
sons of the high-concentrate ration 
and the conventional ration for fat- 


| tening steers. The steers on the con- 


ventional ration composed of ground 
shelled corn, alfaifa hay and sup- 


| plement gained 3.23 Ib. per day and 


produced 100 Ib. of gain with 686 Ib. 
of feed. The steers fed two times a 
day the high concentrate mixed ra- 
tion gained 2.77 th. per day. Feed- 
ing the high concentrate ration six 
times a day increased gains by 30% 
to 3.60 Ib. per day. Feed consump- 
tion was similar between the steers 
fed the different number of times a 
day. The higher rate of gain for the 
steers fed six times a day decreased 
the feed required per pound of gain 
by approximately 22%. 

Trial 4—The results of Trial 4 are 
shown in Table 5: The adding of sand 
to the ration containing coarsely 
ground corncobs failed to increase 
gains appreciably on the average for 
the five comparisons. Feed consump- 
tion was similar between groups. The 
feed per 100 Ib. of gain was also 
similar between the two treatments. 

The combined results of the four 
trials of this report would indicate 
that an effective high concentrate 
ration can be formulated for fat- 
tening beef steers. However, the 
economy of performance between a 

(Turn to page 40) 
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conventional ration and a high con- 
centrate ration has not been estab- 


7 lished. 

It would appear that certain fac- 
tors may influence the performance 
of steers fed high concentrate ra- 

DIVISION tion. The adding of a small amount 

F. H. Peavey & Co. (2%) of sand to the ration has in- 

creased gains somewhat in several 

comparisons. It is possible that sand 

GRAIN SOYBEANS FLAX may be acting somewhat like a source 
Feonded 1852 of roughage in these low-fiber ra- 

' tions and this may exert a beneficial 

<> physiological effect in this type of 

PO ration. However, since these are 
MINNEA LIS DULUTH progress reports more time is need- 


ed to fully evaluate the adding of 
sand to fattening cattle rations. It 
would appear that adding sand to a 
conventional ration requires consider- 
able more testing before recommen- 
dations can be made. 

The possible value of multiple 
feeding of fattening cattle is indi- 
cated by this present study. Feed- 
ing ruminants several times daily 
may keep the rumen microorganisms 


KEES & COMPANY 
Processors of DRIED FISH SOLUBLE PRODUCTS 
A “MUST” IN EVERY SWINE OR POULTRY RATION 
Call or write for complete information and price 
327 S. Lo Salle St., Chicago 4, iil. Phone HArrison 7-1528 


LINSEED 


OLD PROCESS EXPELLER 


OIL MEAL 


32% PROTEIN 


7 


eT LESS THAN 322%, 
rar eT Team 
OT Wont THAR 10.5% 
MORE THAN 6.8%, 


(MTROGEN FREE EXTRACT WOT LESS THAW 32 6%, 
INGREDIENT . LINSEED MEAL 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC 


for 
PREMIUM RESULTS & 


at the market place 


For best results on the farm or at the market, the choice is 
SPENCER KELLOGG'S OLD PROCESS “‘expeller’’ LINSEED 


This is the meal containing natural, unsaturated fat 


OIL MEAL. 


SX 


(left in... forming an integral part of the meal particle). It is the meal 
which provides healthier appearance, better bloom, 


premium conditioning and customer profits. 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S OLD PROCESS “expeller” LINSEED OIL MEAL... 
TODAY’S STANDARD GF COMPARISON! 


SPENCER KELLOGG’S MEAL SALES OFFICES 


Bellevue 482-8201 Buffalo TL 2-5850 Decatur 429-5365 Des Moines CH 4-7291 
Long Beach SP 5-3236 Minneapolis FE 1-5971 Philadelphia PE 5-8787 


SPENCER KELLOGG AND SONS, INC. 


BUFFALO 5, N. Y. 


SPENCER KELLOGG MILLS; Edgewater, N.J. Bellevue, Ohio Chicago lll. Decatur,I. Minneapolis, Minn. Des Moines, iowa, Centro, Calif. Long Beach, Calif. 


at a high state of activity and could 
be the way in which increased per- 


formance is obtained. However, it 
should be pointed out that the trial 
reported in this study is still in prog- 
ress and the large difference noted 
thus far may not continue. Further 
work is needed in both the addition 
of sand to fattening rations and 
multiple feeding before complete rec- 
ommendations can be made. 


Says Broiler Trade 
Is Playing ‘Chicken’ 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—An Arkan- 
sas Gazette agricultural columnist 
recently observed: 

“The broiler industry, which peri- 
odically engages in a deadly adult 
version of the game teen-agers call 
‘chicken,’ has reached the payoff 
point again. The object of the game 
is to see who can hang on the longest 
in the face of shouted warnings of 
impending disaster.” 

That’s what Leland DuVall thinks 
about the current condition of the 
“chicken business,” in which, he says, 
“everyone understands a single sim- 
ple rule: Get bigger or die because 
there is no place to stop.” 

The current low-market cycle is, 
in the writer’s estimation, one of 
those which “wipes out a certain 
number of growers and suppliers. . . . 
Broiler producers have done an amaz- 
ing job of reducing costs and im- 
proving their efficiency but it has not 
been enough. . .. Even the best grow- 
ers will make no money for them- 
selves or for the integrated company 
that supplies the feed and chicks 
when the market price is a full 2¢ 
below the break-even point.” 

Mr. DuVall closed his column with 
these comments: 


“Historically, the low-market cy- 
cles actually have not reduced the 
productive capacity of the business. 
The growers who lose their farms 
because they are unable to meet pay- 
ments on installment debts move to 
town and seek non-farm jobs, but the 
producing companies that foreclose 
on the property simply hire other 
growers to manage the houses. The 
surviving integrated companies move 
into the territories vacated by the 
bankruptcies of the firms that do not 
ride out the low markets. 

“When the periods of over-produc- 
tion approach, no one seems able to 
apply the brakes. Any company that 
refused to fill the houses of its grow- 
ers simply because there was a pros- 
pect of too many chickens would 
solve no problems; the growers would 
make deals with other suppliers. The 
growers, in turn, must stay busy if 
they hope to pay off the debts on 
their houses and equipment.” 
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BOOSTS — because it gives feed manufacturers the best sales 

story they have ever had to tell cattle feeders. Re- 

. : ports to the American Society of Animal Produc- 

feed mill profits tion indicate that diethylstilbestrol is worth $7.00 

per head to feeders (see Bulletin below). In six 

years’ time, it has gained such acceptance that” 
80% of all beef cattle marketed now receiyeit. 


BOOSTS —high-grain rations and_diigh-roughage rations 
alike. Diethylstilbestrolag not a substitute for feed. 
Cattlemen must contémue to feed a balanced ration 
feed performance for good results« But the addition of Dawe’s 
Diethylstilbestrol Premix does boost the ability of 
any ration to produce gains. 


BOOSTS —according to the average of diethylstilbestrol 


tests that have now continued for more than six 

gains 14%.0n 10% less feed = yea"s. with thousands of cattle and many different 

: rations. Dawe’s Diethylstilbestrol Premix is manu- 

: factured and sold under license granted by Iowa 

State University Research Foundation, Inc., under 

ge its U. S. Patent No. 2751303. 


yLLE May 31, 1961—Latest diethylstilbestrol test results released 
we today at lowa Cattle Feeders Day show 9.1% improvement in feed conver- 


sion. Yearling steers, fed a supplement containing diethylstilbestrol in dry lot for 139 
days, returned approximately $9 more profit per animal than those not receiving it. 


DAWE’S LABORATORIE:S 


4500 


SOUTH RICHMOND STREET, C! 
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PLANT FEASIBILITY WORKSHOP—The formula feeds 
extension department at Kansas State University con- 
ducted a feed plant feasibility workshop for managers of 
grain and feed businesses. In the first photo above, Dr. 


ing with Fred Rapp, Walnut Creek Milling Co., Great 
Bend, Kansas. In the second picture, Richard Baker of 
the feed extension staff is pointing out some of the trends 
in the industry. 


Robert Schoeff (left), who heads feed extension, is visit- 


Major Trends and 
Developments— 
Past, Present 
and Future 


Before going ahead with any feed 
mill project, it’s necessary to take 
a look at present and future devel- 
opments and trends in agriculture 
and the industry nationally and in 
one’s own area. 

With this in mind, some of the ma- 
jor factors in the past, present and 
future of the feed industry were out- 
lined at the feed plant feasibility 
workshop at Kansas State Universi- 
ty. 

Dr. Robert Schoeff and Richard 
Baker traced developments of inter- 
est and importance to feed men in 
all areas, as well as to those in Kan- 
sas specifically, and then detailed 
some of the future trends which are 
foreseen. 


Past and Present 


Dr. Schoeff, who has developed a 
good deal of historical information 
on the industry, pointed out that the 
Blatchford Calf Meal Co. in Illinois, 
started in 1875, is generally recog- 
nized as the oldest feed company in 
the U.S. And he went on from there 
to spell out some of the history and 
growth of the industry, leading up 
to the present time 

He mentioned, among other things, 
the shift in recent years away from 
large 


in many instances sack in 1929, 
there were some 20 plants in the 
Kansas City area, producing more 


than 900,000 tons of feed annually— 
mostly complete feeds distributed 
through dealers. Today there are 10 
mills, turning out 500,000 to 600,000 
tons. 

The pattern has generally been one 
of decentralization, and there has 
(Turn to PAST AND PRESENT, page 45) 


Future 


A summary of likely future trends 


was presented by Mr. Baker. This 
included the following 

Demand for Feed—The U.S. popu- 
lation is now at 185 million and is 


expected to reach 220 million by 1975. 
The shift in food consumption is to 
more protein foods, meat products 
especially. 

Demand for feed can be expected 
to increase at least 25% by 1975 

In Kansas, there is expected to be 
more livestock feeding, and there is 
now more interest in feeding in the 
southwestern part of the state. There 
is more interest in beef cattle than 
hogs, and more emphasis on swine 
is needed. 

Dairy and egg operations are un- 

(Turn to FUTURE, page 47) 
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centrai plants to smaller mills | 


Feed Plant Feasibility Workshop 


By ROGER BERGLUND 
Feedstuffs Managing Editor 


MANHATTAN, KANSAS—Sound analysis and planning—both nearby 
and long range—are increasingly important for feed business managers. This 
is particularly true as competition continues to increase within the industry, 
now in a state of greater maturity and less rapid tonnage growth. 

However, there is still a good deal of feed mill building and remodeling, 
reflecting in part changes in the industry as well as an expanding and more 
specialized animal agriculture. And to help Kansas feed business managers 
who are considering building a new feed mill or remodeling existing facilities, 
a feed plant feasibility workshop was held recently at Kansas State Uni- 
versity. 

The two-day workshop, with limited enrollment, was conducted by the 
formula feeds extension department at Kansas State, in cooperation with 
the Kansas Feed Manufacturers Assn. and the Kansas Grain & Feed Dealers 
Assn. 

Dr. Robert Schoeff, an agricultural economist with experience in indus- 
try, heads the feed extension program and is assisted by Richard Baker, who 
has a master’s degree in feed technology. 

The workshop covered all steps which must be taken in determining the 
feasibility of plant construction or remodeling. Some of the information 
which was brought out in discussions presented and led by Dr. Schoeff and 
Mr. Baker will be found in the accompanying articles. Other information 

e e e will be presented in subsequent is- 


sues. (Also see a summary of a talk 
| on financing in the June 10 issue of 
Long Range | 
Planning— 


Feedstuffs. ) 
A Must! 


Rapid growth of the feed industry 
has been accompanied by many 
changes in production and market- 
ing, it was pointed out, and anticipat- 
ed changes in production of meat, 
milk and eggs in Kansas and the U.S. 
| “make it imperative that those now 
in the feed business or considering 
You can’t get away from it. Long 
range planning is now a must for feed | 
firms and other businesses which are | 
serving or are a part of the rapidly | 
changing agriculture. 
This was pointed out by Dr. Robert | 
Schoeff, who outlined some of the 
what, why and how of long range | 
| 


facilities. The workshop was designed 
to help the feed man analyze his 
problems and get the necessary facts 
so that a sound decision can be made 
that will enable his firm to offer serv- 
ices farmers desire at a cost they 
feel they can afford to pay, and at 
| the same time be able to grow and 
prosper in the years ahead.” 


entering this field carefully analyze 
their current situation before invest- 

ing sizable sums of money. 
“Recent surveys and inquiries in- 
dicate that many grain and feed firms 
| are considering adding custom mill 

planning in the feed industry. 
“The agricultural industry,”’ he em- 

phasized, “is operating in a rapidly 
changing environment. Economic 
trends and technological changes af- 
fect the operations of every agricul- 


(Turn to PLANNING, page 44) 


WORKSHOP PARTICIPANTS—Some of the feed men who attended the feed 
plant feasibility workshop are shown here. In the first photo are G. F. Hines 
(left), Hines Farm Center, Wamego, Kansas, and C. C. Ward, Ralston Purina 
Co., Kansas City. In the second picture (left to right), are Clayton Walker, 
Walker Grain Co., Burr Oak, Kansas; Linn Lundstrom, Linsborg (Kansas) 
Grain Co.; P. J. O'Connor, Evans Grain Co., Salina, Kansas, and Hugo Kieck- 
haefer, Marysville (Kansas) Grain, Inc. 


Feed Plant 
Feasibility 
Checklist 


Anyone planning a new or remod- 
eled plant facility for the production 
and distribution of formula feeds 
should have a complete checklist of 
points which must be considered be- 
fore going ahead with the project 
This applies to small as well as large 
mills. Failure to consider just one or 
a few of the many factors which 
must be considered and evaluated has 
brought serious problems or failures 
for some feed businessmen. 

A checklist which may be used as 
a guide by feed men determining the 
feasibility of a new or remodeled fa- 
cility was presented at the feed plant 
feasibility workshop by Dr. Robert 
W. Schoeff. 

This particular checklist is one 
which would be used primarily by a 
larger feed manufacturer. However, 
many of the same points must be 
considered by custom or local mills, 
and the checklist may be adapted, 
with certain changes, for use by feed 
businesses of most sizes and types. 

Many of the things brought out in 
the checklist were the subjects of 
discussion by Dr. Schoeff, Richard 
Baker and members of the audience 
at the workshop, and these discus- 
sions will be summarized in a _ sub- 
sequent issue of Feedstuffs. Mean- 
while, here is the checklist which was 
presented to feed men at the work- 
shop: 

PLANT FEASIBILITY CHECK LIST 

It is essential to the successful 
planning of any new feed handling, 
feed processing, or feed manufactur- 
ing facility that management give 
careful, realistic, and thorough con- 
sideration to the following factors: 


I. GENERAL AREA 
CONSIDERATIONS 


A. What is the sales potential in 
market area under study? 

1. Define market area to be serv- 
iced. 

2. Obtain livestock and poultry 
numbers within area. 

3. Compute potential by multi- 
plying livestock and poultry num- 
bers by annual feed consumption 
for each production system. 

a. Annual feed consumption for 
different livestock and poultry 


FEED EXTENSION 
PROGRAM 


The formula feed extension pro- 
gram at Kansas State University— 
designed to serve the feed industry 
specifically—is the only agricultural 
extension program of its kind in the 
nation. The Kansas program is a 
pilot program, and, based on experi- 
ence in this program, the U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture is expected 
to take steps to see that similar pro- 
grams are developed in other states. 

As pointed out at the plant feasi- 
bility workshop by Dr. J. A. Shellen- 
berger, head of the flour and feed 
milling industries department at K- 
State, a great deal of information has 
been developed by the feed extension 
personnel. The objectives of the pro- 
gram, he noted, are to help the indus- 
try adopt new tools; to aid in im- 
proving such things as marketing, 
formulation, management and manu- 
facturing, and to stimulate research. 
The plant feasibility workshop is one 
example of the special activities to 
be conducted. 

After sufficient experience has been 
gained in the pilot program in Kan- 
sas, it is expected that workers will 
be trained in other states to carry 
on similar programs. 
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production systems can be devel- 
oped by actual contact with 
farmers in area to determine 
what is now being done and by 
consultation with qualified nutri- 
tionists and agricultural special- 
ists familiar with the area. 

4. What is a fair share of this 
potential for your company? 

5. Analyze competition in market 
area. 

a. Feeds offered. 

b. Competitive prices. 

c. Service provided. 

6. Determine the effect of a new 
plant on your present position in 
this market. 

a. Lower costs resulting in low- 
er prices. 

b. Better service to customer. 

c. Increased profits to company. 
7. Correlation with your long 

range planning. 

a. Effect of this manufacturing 
or distribution point on your 
other company operations. 

b. Will this plant satisfy future 
need as well as present? 

8. Availability of raw materials. 

a. What materials will be need- 
ed. 

b. Source. 

ce. Price. 

d. Quality. 

e. Milling in 
tages. 

f. By rail, truck, water. 

B. What are the needs in the mar- 
ket area under consideration? 

1. Concentrates. 

2.Complete feeds. 

3. Farm supplies. 

4. Feed ingredients. 

5. Bulk delivery. 

6. Farm delivery. 

7. Grinding and mixing. 

8. Marketing of livestock, poul- 
try, etc. 

9.Form of feeds (Meal, 
bles, Pellets). 

10. Grain bank. 

11. Molasses blending. 

12. Grain drying. 

13. Credit. 

14. Hay grinding and pelleting. 


C. What methods of distribution 
will be used? 
1. Rail—volume and delivery cost 
per ton. 
2. Truck. 
a. Rates. 
b. Availability of suitable back- 
hauls. 
c. Leased, company 
common carrier. 
3. Waterway—volume and deliv- 
ery costs per ton. 


D. What allied operations will be 
carried on at this plant? 
1.Grain merchandising. 
2. Soybean processing. 
3. Flour milling. 
Il. SPECIFIC PLANT LOCATION 
CONSIDERATIONS. 


A. Transportation. 
1. Railroads. 

a. Transit arrangements. 

b. Switching limits. 

c. Reciprocal switching. 

d. Adequacy of service. 

2. Trucks. 

a. Highway systems. 

b. Loading and unloading space 
and accessibility. 

c. Weight limits. 

3. Waterways. 

a. High and low water limits. 

b. Channel dredging require- 
ments. 

c. Permission required from | 
Army engineers or other govern- 
mental bodies. 

d. Is year around operation lim- 
ited by current, ice, winds, low 
waters or other factors? 

4. Airlines and airport facilities. 


transit advan- | 


Crum- 


owned or 


MR. FEEO MANUFACTURER: 


For ACTION and RESULTS 


INVESTIGATE THE 


Ultra-Yole PROGRAM 


EAST ST. Louis, tit. 


B. Land. 

1. Area required for present op- 
eration and projected expansion. 

a. Plan for adequate customer 
parking and smooth traffic flow 
pattern. 

2. Preparation required for grade 
and spur track accommodations. 

3. Unusual exposures—wind, ice, 
flood, other industries. 

4. Soil loading condition for pres- 
ent planned buildings and future 
expansion. 

C. Utilities. 

1. Availability and cost of power, 
fuel, water, sanitary connection and 
storm drainage. 

D. Surrounding Territory. 

1. Will plant fit into surroundings 
to be a good neighbor? 
E. Labor. 

1. Supply. 

a. Are they city or rural? 

b. What race? 
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c. Skilled or unskilled? f. Pellets and crumbles. d. Bulk shipments. 
d. What is availability of ma- (1) What feeds? (1) Truck. PLANNING 
chinists, millwrights, etc.? 4. Tonnage expected within two (2) Rail. 
2. Unions. years, its form and method of dis- e. Sack shipments. 
3. Labor relations in community. tribution. (1) Truck. 
4. Wage scales. a. What feeds are to be manu- (2) Rail. tural firm. Managers of these firms 
a. Can a wage survey be made factured? f. Pellets and crumbles. serving agriculture are called upon 
among local industries? b. By truck. (1) What feeds? to make decisions which have long- 
5. Local and state laws. (1) Dealer truck. 6. Warehouse floor space re- range implications. Such long-range 
F. Waste Disposal Facilities. P truck. decisions necessitate a ‘look into the 
limitations of sani- d. Bulk shipments. b. Car loading spots. of 
(1) Truck. c.Use of pallets and fork [NANNING cally orient- 
disposal (2) Rail. ed to long-run decision ma...ng. Our 
3. Air pollution laws and require- 7. Power requirements and sup- 
ments—would this plant constitute (2) Rail. ply. co planning is designed 
the community’ f. Pellets and crumbles. What Auxiliaries. to improve the profitability of agri- 
G. Local Government. feeds? 1. Maintenance and repair. cultural firms and to develop a more 
1. Attitude. 5. Tonnage expected within five 2. Laboratory. , ‘ : 
2. Taxes. years, its form and method of dis- 3. Office. 
3. Construction codes. tribution. 4. Employee service facilities. Bx 
4. Special laws and regulations. a. bate feeds are to be manu- What is long-range planning? 
“oe actured? : In terms of time, long-range re- 
7 oe Facilities. b. By truck. quired to operate mill. | fers to a period sufficiently long that 
nig » ; (1) Dealer truck. F. Obtain a pre-construction cost | all factors or patts of a business can 
2.Communications, telephone, (2) Company truck. | estimate based on above require- | be changed. This means buildings, 
postal service, etc c. By rail. | ments. | machines, products and _ personnel. 
I, Community Facilities. 
1. Housing. 
2. Schools and churches. Here's Why. es 
3. Hospitals 
4. Recreation facilities. 
5. Fire protection. 
6. Police protection. 
ll. PLANT FACILITY OR SIZE : 
ACID 


REQUIREMENTS 


A. Capacity required. 
1. Presently based on sales poten- 
tial and share of market forecast. (ABBOTT'S PrRO-GEN®) 

a. Design mill with this produc- 
tive capacity in mind. 

2. How much may be needed for 
future expansion? 

a. Plan initial mill with expan- 
sion possibilities. If and when de- 
mand or technological advances 
warrant more capacity, the ex- 
pansion can be done at minimum 
cost. 

B. Ingredient storage. 
1. Bulk. 
a. Capacity needed—what in- 
gredients? 

b. Drying and cleaning facili- 
ties required. 

c. Unloading and handling fa- 
cilities required. 
2. Sack. 

a.Floor capacity required — 
what ingredients? 
Feed Mill. 
1. Medication problems. 
2. Batch or line plant. 
3. Tonnage expected within one 
year, its form and method of dis- 
tribution. 

a. What feeds are to be manu- 
factured? 

b. By truck. 

(1) Dealer truck. 
(2) Company truck. 
c. By rail. 
d. Bulk shipments. 
(1) Truck. 
(2) Rail. 
e. Sack shipments. 
(1) Truck. 
(2) Rail. 
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—extra money. They represent ideals... always de- 
2 sirable but not always attainable. 


Arsanilic Acid Works Best When It's Needed Most. 
Most egg producers take a practical viewpoint. They 
know they can't operate like a research farm. Yet, 
production is the lifeline of their business . . . so, they 
turn to Arsanilic Acid to help keep hens healthy—keep 
production up. 

Almost every hen is host to disease germs. Under 
practical conditions—during stress—hens may lack the 
vitality to fight off infection. That's where Arsanilic 
CHECK When good feeds, top management and first-rate Acid comes in...and the tougher the battle, the 
FEEDSTUFFS housing combine to keep hens healthy, laying per- harder Arsanilic Acid fights. It opposes harmful bac- 
WANT ADS!! centages are almost sure to be Satisfactory. But these teria in the intestinal tract—helps protect against 

hd three basic factors of good poultry raising cost money active disease—helps prevent laying slumps. 
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Timewise, many firms use five years 
as the long-range planning period. 

Long-range planning is making 
farecasts of future business and tech- 
nological conditions, and basing de- 
cisions on these forecasts. 


Why do long-range planning? 

1. Set goals and objectives. 

2. Detect problem areas. 

3. Coordinate decision making, un- 
der an over-all pattern. 

4. Give busiress continuity. (More 
firms are now incorporated, which 
helps in carrying them forward.) 

5. Provide means for evaluation. 

6. Blueprint business operation. 

7. Determine credit agencies re- 
quired. 

8. Plan personnel needs—more or 
less, who, where, etc. 

9. Improve efficiency. 


How to do long-range planning. 

1. Analyze firm’s records. 

2. Analyze industry trends. 

3. Hunch or guess—use some of 
this, too. 

4. Forecast—(a) U.S. economy. (b) 


Industry, including tonnage, kinds, 
etc. (As one example, some firms are 
expecting more use of premixes; oth- 
ers are exploring developments in 
this area.) (c) Own firm’s sales and 
profits. 
Can't predict: 

1. Weather. 

2. Government policy. 

(3. Women.) 
Challenge to Management 

Although planning does not neces- 
sarily lead to growth, growth seldom 
occurs without planning. A_ recent 
study states that: Companies that 
have grown rapidly have given evi- 
dence of supporting future growth 
programs such as those for: (a) Long- 
range company planning, (b) product 
research and development, (c) mar- 
ket research, (d) diversification into 
other product fields and markets, and 
(e) acquisition of other companies. 

In a growing economic environ- 
ment, planning is necessary if the 
manager expects to take full advan- 
tage of opportunities, Dr. Schoeff 
pointed out. 


PAST AND PRESENT 


(Continued from page. 42) 


been more use of concentrates, more 
custom milling, etc. Today, as mar- 
ket structures have changed, there is 
more emphasis on satellite mills and 
custom mills. 

Who will make the feed? Dr. 
Schoeff defined the principal factors 
in the business as follows: (1) Feed 
manufacturer, who buys most of the 
ingredients, formulates and markets 
under a brand name through dealers 
or direct; (2) manufacturer-retailer 
who may be defined similarly but 
markets direct in a nearby area; (3) 
custom feed dealer, a retailer offer- 
ing custom grinding and mixing; (4) 
mobile feed miller, providing custom 
service on the farm; (5) farm mixing. 

Among feed manufacturing firms, 
it was noted, there now are quite a 
number of plants which produce 50,- 
000 to 60,000 tons annually, on an 
eight-hour basis. Many plants now 


Low Cost-—Big Returns. Arsanilic Acid is the low-cost 
production builder that helps hens fill more egg bas- 


+ 


kets any time of year. It cos 


per hen per year—costs so little your c 
afford to be without it. In a 12-month 
Michigan, a good ration plus Arsanilic 
15.7% more eggs. Yet, an increase of 

day per 1,000 hens paid for the Arsanil 


s only ac 


IC Acid. 


Useful In All Types Of Feeds. Every year, more egg 


producers are asking for lo 


w-cost Arsanilic Acid in all 


their poultry feeds. Not because they're trying to re- 


place good feeds, good management and good facili- 


ties with medication, but because they know that, 
under practical conditions, Arsanilic Acid-fed hens 


stay healthier and lay better. 


Available In Two Convenient Forms. Arsanilic 
is available in pure form or in premix form (one poun 


iple of pennies of premix is enough for one ton of complete feed). It's 
ustomers can't manufactured by Abbott and sold under the trade 
feeding trial in name PRO-GeN®. Ask your Abbott man for details, 
Acid produced or call Abbott Laboratories, Chemical Marketing 
only two eggs a Division, North Chicago, Illinois. 101585 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 


CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO 


MONTREAL 


| 


to 100 miles, compared with greater 
distances previously. 

Dr. Schoeff mentioned some opera- 
tions in other areas as examples of 
present and possible developments. 
For example, he cited a California 
plant, specializing in laying feed, 
which makes feed with an average 

ibor requirement of 0.2 man-hour 
per ton, 

While feed men in many areas cite 
a trend toward smaller plants, one 
large new plant in the West has a 


| capacity of 500 tons in eight hours, 


| Of the dealers surveyed, 


using two 3-ton mixer lines. Another 
plant was mentioned which is large 
but is expected to serve a radius of 
50 to 75 miles, and the big invest- 
ment in this type of mill is said to 
be justified. 

Commercial feedlots are increasing 
in number, and operators of most of 
these seem to want to make their 
own feed. However, said Dr. Schoeff, 
more feedlot operators are taking a 
second look at a complete feed mill- 
ing set-up, and some are now more 
interested in buying premixes or con- 
centrates. There is still an important 
potential for the feed industry in 
supplying products to larger feeders. 

In Kansas, a key to more feed busi- 
ness operations is the grain sorghum 
crop, now up to some 130 million 
bushels, but with about half of it 
shipped out. 

In discussing the Kansas feed in- 
dustry, Dr. Schoeff noted some of 
the results of a 1960 survey which 
covered 116 dealers in 10 counties. 
(By the way, on the basis of this, 
it was estimated that there are about 
1,200 dealers in Kansas who are in 
the feed business to varying extents.) 
51% just 
retailed feed; 35% offered custom 
services, too; 14% were manufactur- 
er-retailers. 

Among all of these dealers, figures 
on sources of income showed that 
grain accounted for 60% of the total 
and feed only 18%, with other sup- 
plies and services accounting for the 
remainder. This indicates, said Dr. 
Schoeff, that some dealers do not pay 
much attention to feed, many will 
have to get into feed more extensive- 
ly or get out of the business. Only 
50% of the dealers surveyed expect 
their feed sales to increase. However, 
36% of the total expect to remodel 
or build new mill facilities. 

Current agricultural changes in 
Kansas of importance to feed men 
include some new poultry operations; 
more farm feedlots; more interest in 
hogs and in dairying, a trend toward 
larger units concentrated around 
cities. 

With all of the grain sorghum in 
the state, it is considered surprising 
that there is not more custom mill- 
ing. Farther east in the Midwest, 
there are about 15 mills per county; 
things have not developed so rapidly 
in Kansas, however. 


BNEW ond BETTER...for LESS! 


JIFFY JOINT 


ELBOW 


4.50 


8” diameter 


Adjusts to every angle! 

Only two sections! e Needs no welding! 
Heavy gauge die-formed steel 

Two-piece draw band e Flanged ends 
Economical e Cuts installation costs 


ready for immediate delivery 


Write: Dept. A 


MANUFACTURING CO. 
srrincrieio, OHIO 
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When feed men talk phosphorus~—they usually mean 


CURA-PHOS" 


Here are 4 reasons why: 


1 Unique . . . Nature-Made 
Cura-Phos comes from only one 
place in the world—the island of 
Curacao. It’s not a by-product, 
not a synthetic, not a waste prod- 
uct. Guaranteed analysis: not 
less than 14% phosphorus, not 
less than 31% calcium, not more 
than 0.5% fluorine. 


Availability: Unsurpassed 
Test work conducted over the 
past 10 years by universities and 
by independent laboratories 
shows conclusively that no other 
commercial phosphate source on 
the market today exceeds Cura- 
Phos for biological availability. 


H. J. BAKER & BRO., INC. 


3 Maximum Feed Efficiency 
Each year, over 400,000,000 


broilers are fed through to mar-’ 


ket weight on feed fortified with 
Cura-Phos. Add to that poults, 
swine, sheep and beef cattle. Re- 
sults are always the same — top 
growth, health, bone formation 
and feed efficiency. 


4 All That And Savings, Too 
Cura-Phos costs less than any 
other phosphorus supplement on 
the market. (Savings run as high 
as $10.00 per ton.) It’s no sur- 
prise to feed men that high-per- 
formance Cura-Phos outsells all 
the other brands. 


NEW, FREE BROCHURE. 
8 pages packed 
with all perti- 
nent informa- 
tion—including 
a complete 
summary of the 
10 years of test 
work. Write for 
your copy to- 
day. 


733 THIRD AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. Branch Offices: 208 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
IMinois » 361 East Paces Ferry Rd., N. E., Atlanta, Georgia « 501 Jackson St., Tampa, Florida. 
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FUTURE 


(Continued from page 42) 


der pressure. Distance from major 
markets is one problem. Egg produc- 
tion costs in Kansas are favorable, | 
but marketing is a problem. Some 
persons are pessimistic about the fu- 
ture for laying flocks. The state has 
been declining in this phase of animal 
agriculture, and some think there 
will be at least some more decline. 
However, many eggs are moving to 
Texas, New Mexico and Colorado, 
and some feel there is an opportunity 
for more of this business. 

In connection with egg production, 
it was noted that egg breakers in 
the area formerly bought surplus 
eggs. Now there is more contracting, 
and one operator is on a contract 
basis 100%. 

Dairying, it was indicated, is shak- 
ing down to fluid milk operations 
around the major markets. 

Growth of Industry—It is difficult 
to predict the actual tonnage of for- 
mula feeds that will be sold 5, 10 or 
15 years from now because of mixed 
trends within the industry as to sale 
of complete feeds, concentrates or 
premixes. However, total formula 
feed sales are expected to increase 
during the next few years. 

Decentralization—The trend which 


finds feed manufacturers moving 
closer to their market areas contin- 
ues. However, this does not in all 
cases mean smaller mills; in some | 
heavy poultry areas, for example, | 
there still may be larger plants. Mr. | 
Baker directed attention to recent | 


completion of two large mills on the 
West Coast; one $2 million-plus plant 
has a capacity of 400 to 600 tons 
per eight-hour shift. 


Farm Processing—There will al- 


ways be some farmers who want to | ' 


make their own feeds, but no great 
volume will be accounted for in this | 


way. On-farm grinding and mixing | 3, 
8,500 
32,259 
20,000 


will be confined primarily to the Mid- 
west. The mobile mill was said to | 
offer “a real service to farmers short | 
on capital and labor and some dis- | 
tance away from a retail dealer of- | 
fering custom grinding and mixing.” | 

Commercial Feedlots— This form | 
of feeding cattle attracts a lot of | 
attention with prices favorable and | 
numbers expanding. The rapid growth 
of these lots is expected to result in 
some readjustment as profit margins 
decline. As prices drop further, the 
expansion is expected to taper off. | 

Some feed dealers and manufac- 
turers will set up commercial lots to 
utilize available milling capacity. 

Direct Selling—There is expected 
to be more of this as farms get larger 
and some retail dealers fail to pro- 
vide products and services desired 
There will be a decline in part-time | 
dealers, such as some grocery stores. 
Mark-ups are in excess of services | 
rendered in some of these cases. 

A progressive, well equipped and 
well informed dealer can effectively 
compete against direct selling opera- 
tions 

Integration—This, said Mr. Baker 
isehere to stay in one form or an- 
other. Broiler and turkey production 
is nearly 100% integrated. Egg pro- 
duction is moving in this direction 
more rapidly than many feed dealers | 
and farmers appreciate. Hog and beef 
production can be expected to move 
slowly. 

Food and Drug Administration— | 
FDA regulations present a new man- 
agement problem to the feed indus- 
try. Management must learn to live 
with more government supervision. | 
It may require altered design and | 
equipping of plants and better house- 
keeping than now exists. 


KAFIR & MILO 


Largest Dealers in Southwest 


MID-CONTINENT GRAIN CO. 
Board of Trade Victor 2-4671 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 


Farm Service Center—This is not 
a new concept, said Mr. Baker, but 
it is one that is gaining increasing at- 
tention and is expected to catch on 
rapidly. It offers one-stop shopping 
for livestock, poultry and crop pro- 
duction supplies. Custom dealers are 
expected to move more to this 

There will be more custom milling 
and more grain banking. 

Feeding Efficiency—Researchers 
predict that ruminant nutrition offers 
the greatest possibility of advances. 
There haven’t been major develop- 
ments in poultry or swine rations for 
several years. New approaches, such 
as liquid feeding, will be tried with 
varying degrees of success, said Mr. 
Baker. 

End Product Marketing — There 
will be a lot of activity in this area. 
Farm customers must have good 
markets or dealers won’t have farm 
customers. Dealers are expected to 
take a much more active part in end 
product marketing. 

Personnel—The number of employ- 
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Matched, continuous-weld flanges assure uni 
formity and accurate line-up of spouting and 
elbows for weatherproof, dust-tight joints 


Precision automatic butt-welding gives 
smooth finish for better flow and less wear 


e Accurate 6”, 8”, 10” and 12” diameters 
in 10 and 12 gauge steel for fast, neat 
installations 

P.0. BOX 949 714 N. CHURCH 


SPOUTING 
AND ELBOWS 


made for each other... 


New 3-section adjustable elbow with clamp 
hand connection permits easy installation 
at exact angle desired. 


Spouting also available in 14, 16, 18 and 
20 gauge steel in 10’ lengths from stock. 


We specialize in custom fabrication to meet 
your exact specifications. Write today for 
complete information. 


HUSS & SCHLIEPER 


PHONE 429-5188 DECATUR, ILLINOIS 


5,000 


122 2 
22 ,000 


Farm Chemical Division 


S.8.PENICK & COMPANY 100 CHURCH ST., NEW YORK 


with 


biotics 


minimizing 


Shee proof it iu the record book 


Leading 
Delmarva Broiler Grower 


higher livability 
better weight gains 
better feed conversion 


(Bacitracin Methylene Disalicylate 
U. S. Patent No. 2,744,712) 


“With Fortracin, my flocks averaged better weight 
gains and my conversion figure was lower than for 
the same period last year!” 


That’s what the Delmarva Poultryman cited here 
told us about his practical on-the-farm results, con- 
firming independent laboratory reports that first 
proclaimed Fortracin’s superiority over other anti- 
Details of his results with 635,050 birds 
are shown at the left. 


Fortracin is stable in storage and in pelleting, too, 
the need for costly overrides. Yet, 
Fortracin costs less because Penick’s long experi- 
ence in bulk antibiotics helps us produce a better 
bacitracin more economically. 


Convince yourself! Fortracin is available in con- 
centrations of 10, 25, 100, and 200 grams of activ- 
ity-per-pound and in combination with penicillin. 
It is also available in soluble form. For prices, 
recent test results and other information, write 


Penick today! 


CHICAGO 


ST. LOUIS 
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ees per firm will be relatively few; 
therefore each individual will have to 
be well trained for the key position 
he holds. This will require such skills 
as business management, sales, feed 
processing, accounting, public rela- 
tions, animal production and nutri- 
tion, marketing and use of credit. A 
high school diploma will no longer be 
sufficient for the responsible jobs in 
the industry. 

Profits—Increased competition will 
squeeze profits at all levels in the 
formula feed industry. The market- 
ing trend will be to seek greater vol- 
ume through lower mark-up and also 
by shortening the distribution chain 
from manufacturer to ultimate con- 
sumer. 

There will be « smaller number of 
dealers, offering better services and 
doing a bigger volume. 

There has been a 5 to 10% decrease 
in number of dealers in the last five 
years, according to association secre- 
taries in several states. 


be RED MILL 
EQUIPMENT 


Recirculating 
Collectors 
Duty Inclined 
Heavy Duty Truck Hoists 


Vertical 
Mixers 


ECONOMY Alnico 
Ear Corn Permanent Magnetic 
Crusher Feeders Separators 


JACOBSON MACHINE WORKS, INC. 


Nearly a Half Century of Service to the Feed poe Me 
1090 Tenth Avenue S. E. Dept. M Minneapolis 14, Minn. 


New 
TRIUMPH 


SHELLERS 


Capacities up to 750 Bushels Per Hour* 
The Combination Sheller-Cleaner with Big Machine Features 


Rugged and dependable, featuring the field-proved, 
patented advantages previously available only in 
larger machines, the new Triumph 6-C Corn Shellers 
assure efficient, low cost operation under all oper- 
ating conditions. 

The newly designed over-size cleaning unit ex- 
tends the entire length of the shelling cylinder to 
provide thorough cleaning. Even the smallest parti- 
cles of cobs and shucks are blown away. Two sets of 
the Triumph’s exclusive curved comb bars control 


SPECIFICATIONS AND DIMENSIONS 
TRIUMPH 6-C CORN SHELLERS 


Capacity (Machine Picked Ear 

Power Required ...... +. 20—25 HP 
Speed of Operation. . . . 900—1000 RPM 
Diameter of Main Shaft . . . ... 2%6” 


Recommended Drive Service 


the movement of the corn through the cylinder, 

minimizing losses. 
Power requirement is much reduced. Just one Height to Top of Hopper... ... 2°11” 

motor does the shelling, cleaning, and discharges cobs Overall Length. ..... ooo « 83%" 

and shucks. 6-C Shellers are low in height and re- Overall Width... 

quire a minimum of floor space. Installation is easy Weight Skidded for Domestic 


Diameter Cob Piping Required ... . 
Maximum Vertical Cob Pipe. . . . 
Maximum Horizontal Cob Pipe. . . . . 


For complete information and name of your nearest 
a Triumph distributor mail the coupon to: 


TRIUMPH 


BARTLETT- SNOW- PACIFIC inc. 


6249 Harvard Ave., Cleveland 5, Ohio 


NOTE: No drive pulley supplied except 
on special order. 


*Based on Standard Weight of 70 Lbs./Bu. Ear Com. 


Name 
Company 


State 


Pacific N.W. Speaker 
Says Public Relations 
Is Day-to-Day Job 


SPOKANE, WASH.—“Public re- 
lations is a day-to-day job and it is 
everyone’s job,” Pete Stallcop, execu- 
tive secretary of the Northwest Coun- 
try Elevator Assn., told the 40th an- 
nual convention of the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers Assn. here on 
June 16. 

Mr. Stallcop, who served as execu- 
tive secretary of PNWGDA for 10 
years prior to 1956 when he moved to 
Minneapolis, urged that association 
members keep the objective “reten- 
tion of individual liberty and the 
free market” always in mind. 

“Being honest and straightforward 
in our day-to-day dealings is so com- 
monplace in the grain business we 
have given little thought to how oth- 
ers look at us,” Mr. Stallcop said. 

“This oversight has cost us plenty 
and will continue to cost us if we 
don’t do something about it. 

“Isn't it ridiculous, and isn’t it 
tragic, that I can stand here now and 
say, in the 70th year of operation of 
our Grain & Feed Dealers National 
Assn., that it today has the direct 
membership of less than 15% of the 
firms in this industry, and a third of 
that membership joined in the last 
three months as a result of a con- 
centrated membership campaign?” 

Mr. Stallcop cited the pride the 
industry has in itself, and he be- 
moaned the fact that this pride has 
not been passed on to the public. 

“What are we proud of?” he asked. 

“We are proud of the keen, honor- 
able competition; we are proud of 
the rock-bottom cost at which the 
long gap between the producer and 
the consumer is effectively bridged; 
we are proud of the integrity of the 
contracts entered into orally and 
lived up to universally; we are proud 
of the fact that we have the oldest 
voluntary arbitration system in 
American business; we are proud 
of the integrity of our warehouse re- 
ceipts; we are proud that the industry 
provided the storage necessary to 
make the price support programs 
work; we are proud of the leadership 
our industry has exerted in crop and 
quality improvement.” 

Mr. Stallcop also appeared June 15 
as a member of a public relations 
seminar staged by the association's 
public relations committee, which in- 
cluded a member of the trade, a 
weekly newspaper editor, a magazine 
editor and a professional public re- 
lations man. 

Other speakers on the program 
were Farnum A. White, deputy direc- 
tor of the Portland commodity of- 
fice of Commodity Stabilization Serv- 
ice; J. E. Milnes, special agent in 
charge of the Seattle Federal Bureau 
of Investigation office; M. S. Ram, 
chief of the India Supply Mission, 
Washington, D.C., and Murray M. 
Moler, space age specialist and inter- 
mountain manager for United Press 
International at Salt Lake City, 
Utah. 


THE LINE OF LEADERSHIP 


Cmburgo 


OISTRIBUTORS and SERVICE for 


Fleischmann sirradiatedOryYeast 
The quality and economical source of Vitamin 
0.2 for 4-footed con- 
tains Vitamin 0.2, 


ereby in: ng, splendid 
distribution, and on leading feed 
additives. 


1315-17 WALNUT STREET 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania 


1636 NORTH CALAVERAS STREET 
Fresno, California 


PLANT: Hope, indiana 


It's good business to do business with Amburgo™ 
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HATCHERYMAN GROWER FROCESSOR 


OMAFAC 


The hatcheryman, the grower and the processor all depend on the Nutri- 
tionist to help make the grow-out operation pay off. The Nutritionist 
formulates broiler feeds to give chicks a quick start, fast growth, high 
yielding carcasses. He uses ingredients such as new Omafac-S to build 
these quality feeds at least cost. 


Omafac-S is a new, highly concentrated source of Unidentified Growth 
Factors essential in every broiler ration. The Nutritionist uses just 0.35% 
Omafac-S to replace 4.0%-5.0% crude UGF sources. He therefore sup- 
plies UGF at iower cost—and gets the extra benefits in Omafac-S such as 
antibiotic activity, protein, calcium, phosphorus and uniformly high vita- 
min B,. content. 


Squibb produces Omafac-S from dried penicillin and streptomycin residues. 
Omafac-S is dependable because the analysis on the label is guaranteed, 
and it is available year around. Write for more facts. 


Another Dependable Feed Ingredient 
Squibb Procaine Penicillin G is a special grade of penicillin with Controlled 
Particle Size.1 Will not lump or cake. Developed especially for use in all 
feeds, it has an exceptionally high degree of stability in mash or pelleted 
form. 


Available as 100% procaine penicillin, or as 80% and 50% in oyster shell 
meal. 


FREE: Send for Technical Bulletin containing stability data, recommended 
usage, etc. Write today to: Chemicals Sales Department, E. R. Squibb & Sons, 
Div. of Olin Mathieson Chemical Corporation, 745 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 22, N.Y. 


1 Patent applied for 
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... getting broilers 
to market 
FAST—at 
lowest cost 


OMAFAC-S 


Strectomycts ome mem ote 


GUARANTEED ANALYSTS> 


Streptomycin activity as tree bese set less than 
1.2 Gm. per (equivalent te = streptomycin suttate) 
Crude Protein Not less than 30% 
Crude Fat Not less than 0.75% 
Crude Fiber .. .Neotmerethan 8% 


Squigs & Sons 


OMAFAC*-S IS CLEARLY LABELED. Each 

ag is imprinted like this. Note the 
gucranteed analysis which lists the 
percentage of each ing ent to 
help the nutritionist formulate more 
efficient broiler rations for you. 
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INCREASE YOUR PROFITS BY ADDING @ THE VERSATILE 


THOMAS 


GRAIN CART 


AND OPTIONAL MIXING 
EQUIPMENT TO YOUR LINE 
OF ON-THE-FARM EQUIPMENT 


This ruggedly built, all steel Grain Cart is designed 
for receiving grains from the combine, and reloading 


into truck or transporting direct to the elevator, un- 
loads up to. 20 bushels per minute, saving valuable 
time in handling. Basic unit has a capacity of 52 
bushels but additional panels can be added for a 


capacity up to 164 bushels. Can be operated from 


power take off from tractor or run with Gasoline engines. 

The Thomas Grain Cart can also be used as mixer. A Ribbon Mixer screw is available as 
an optional part and can be driven from Power tcke off or Gasoline engine. Mixes feed 
either standing still cr while being transported to feed lot or feed bins — unloads by vertical 
screw into bins or direct into feed lot troughs. 


For the most economical Farm to Market or Feed Mixing Service use the Thomas Grain truck. 


Here is a Product that will Sell. Write for Dealer Information! 


omas 
AX 3-1400 


Screw Conveyors 

Belt Conveyors 

Fli-Con Chain 
Drag Conveyors 


P. O. Box 11127, Fort Worth, Texas 


Bucket Elevators Stainiess Steel 
Ribbon Blender Generel Sheet 
ixers Metal Work 


* Buy and Sell Through WANT ADS x 


Treatment 
of Choice 


GLAND-O-LAC'S NEO-MY-SOL SOLUTION, with the antibi- 
otic Neomycin as its active agent, has long been regarded as 
the treatment of choice for Blue Comb. Now, new studies by 
a Canadian research team provide conclusive evidence which 
demonstrates that (1) Blue Comb is caused by a bacterium, not 
a virus, and (2) Neomycin alone among all antibiotics tested is 
effective against this specific bacterium! Gland-O-Lac’s NEo- 
My-SoL supplies Neomycin to sick birds in liquid form—the 
most convenient, the most practical, the most effective way to 
treat sick birds. Now, more than ever, Gland-O-Lac’s NEO-My- 
SOL is the treatment of choice for Blue Comb! For the full de- 
tails of this new Blue Comb research and recommendations for 
treatment with NEO-My-SOL, write Gland-O-Lac or see your 
Gland-O-Lac service man. 


You can depend on 


GLAND-O-LAC 


for progress in medication! 
The Gland-O-Lac Company...Omaha, Nebr. 


By Al P. Nelson 
Feedstuffs Special Writer 


When a feed man’s truck rolls out 
of his mill to deliver a 5 or 7 ton load 
of feed to a customer, do the charges 
for such delivery pay for the cost of 
operating the truck? 

According to what feed men them- 
selves say, in most cases delivery 
charges are not sufficient to pay 
truck operating costs. And one rea- 
son why the charges are not sufficient 
to offset truck costs is because a sur- 
prisingly large number of miils do 
not keep accurate truck cost records. 
A mill owner may have listed license 
costs, gas, oil and maintenance costs, 
but very often no mileages have been 
recorded. 

During the past two years I have 
asked mill owners in the Middlewest 
and East (19 states in all) about 
their truck operation costs, and less 
than 1% of those I contacted were 
able to pinpoint such costs. In other 
words, they just didn’t know. 

From the statements which owners 
of small and large feed operations 
gave me I note that most of the men 
think, or estimate, that it costs them 
about 20¢ to 36¢ per mile to operate 
a bulk delivery truck. The costs vary, 
of course, depending on whether a 
firm has a 6-ton capacity, or smaller 
truck, or a big 12-ton truck. 


| delivery I found 


| feed delivery cost. 
| feed delivery charges is comparable 


And when it comes to charges for 
that some firms 
make no delivery charge for the first 
25 miles, while some others charge 
$2 ton, and have a minimum delivery 
charge of $2.50 or $3.50. Obviously, 
with such a variance in delivery 
charges, some other phase of feed 
mill operation is bearing part of the 
The situation on 


to the situation in many custom mills. 
Grinding and mixing charges, for the 
most part, rarely pay for the labor 
involved, the power and other costs. 


— | The feed man in many cases depends 


for his profits on the sale of concen- 
trates, complete feed and other mer- 
chandise to pick up part of the cost 
tab on actual grinding and mixing 
cost factors. And since custom mill 
charges vary from 5¢ for grinding 
and mixing to 20¢ cwt., one can eas- 
ily see how the revenue total varies 
according to charges. 
Why Aren’t Rates Higher? 

Delivery is costly. Why is it then 
that so few feed men charge actual 
delivery costs? 

The answer most frequently given 
is that competition forces a feed mill 
to keep its delivery charges low. An- 
other answer is that such costs can 
properly be hidden by other more 
profitable operations, where a pack- 
age deal is used. 

Some mills are pushing a package 
deal, that is, a total price for de- 
livered feed, put into farm bins or 
feeders. In such a transaction the 
actual delivery cost is hidden, and it 
is said the farmer does not object to 
paying such a total price, but he 
might balk on separated feed and de-. 
livery costs. 

One eastern cooperative mill, oper- 
ating a 12-ton pneumatic equipped 
truck, keeps very accurate records 
of truck operating costs. Here is a 
record for a typical month: 

Tons of feed hauled (one 
month) 


| Income earned per mile (based 


on revenue and tons of feed). 43¢ 
Operating cost per mile........ 33¢ 
Net savings per mile (salary and 

wages amount to 85¢ per ton). 10¢ 
Gasoline used in one month, gals. 632 
Mileage per gallon 41 

The experienced truck driver who 


‘Survey Tells What 
Feed Men Charge 
To Deliver Feed 


handles this 12-ton unit states that 
he can unload three tons of bulk feed 
in 7% minutes and blow empty. The 
average delivery stop takes 15 min- 
utes, including setting up. He has un- 
loaded 12 tons at one stop in 45 min- 
utes. 

The repairs and service for one 
year on the above mentioned truck 
amounted to $211.73, according to the 
records. 

Some feed firms vary their bulk 
feed delivery charges according to 
zones, that is, so much per ton for a 
radius of 15 miles, a higher charge 
for 20 miles or more. Other feed com- 
panies make no zone variation in de- 
livery charges. 

“I know we don’t charge enough 
for delivery of feed,” reports one feed 
miller, “and we don’t get enough for 
grinding and mixing—15¢ cwt. But 
what can we do? If we raise our 
rates, we jose business. Farmers have 
their eyes glued on delivery charges 
and grind and mix rates, more so 
than on actual cost of a ton of feed. 
We have to pick up some of these 
costs on the feed and other merchan- 
dise. You show me a better way to do 

Sampling of Rates 

Following are some delivery rates 
charged by various types of feed mill 
operations: 

@ Jackson County Farm Bureau, Sey- 
mour, Ind., has a 2%4-ton truck and 
also a 7-ton bulk feed truck. Man- 
agement has set a minimum delivery 
charge of $3 for the first 2% tons; $2 
ton is charged for the next two tons, 
and $1.50 ton for the remainder. On 
this type of schedule the volume buy- 
er gets a break on delivery. 

@ Community Feed Mill, Princeton, 
Ill., charges a straight $2 ton for de- 
livery. “Trucks wear out,”’ says Dex- 
ter Obenhaus, owner. “You've got to 
try to break even on delivery.’ This 
firm has two 6-ton delivery trucks. 

@ Kauffman Feed Mill, Waterman, 
Ill., charges a straight 15¢ per mile 
including the return trip mileage. The 
company uses three trucks in its de- 
livery operation. Management finds 
that the mileage charge works out 
well and satisfies most customers. 

@ Bulk Feeds, Inc. Long Grove, 
Iowa, a firm which specializes in bulk 
swine and cattle feeds, uses a pack- 
age deal charge with the delivery 
charge included. Farmers seem to be 
receptive to this practice 

@ Midland Cooperatives, Inc., Wase- 
ca, Minn., charges 50¢ ton for bulk 
feed delivery. Most customers take 
sizeable loads. But even at 50¢ ton, 
many small volume buyers come and 
call for their own. 

@ Green Products Co., Conrad, Iowa, 
charges 50¢ ton delivery, regardless 
of distance,-with a minimum of $1. 
Here, too, most customers take siz- 
able quantities of feed at one time. 
@ Russells Co., Hilliards and Fletcher, 
Ohio, carries a sign on each bulk 
truck which reads, “Save $21 with 
bulk feed,” thus masking average de- 
livery charges by pointing up to the 
customer what he saves on a com- 
plete load of bulk feed, figuring in his 
discounts. 

@ Prairie Feed & Grain Co., Bloom- 
ington, Ill., a new firm which has 
built a very large volume within two 
years, charges $3 per delivery trip 
regardless of tonnage ordered. This 
firm has two bulk trucks of varying 
capacity. 

@ Elkhart County Cooperative Assn., 
Goshen, Ind., makes no delivery 
charge on feed within 25 miles. Over 
25 miles the charge is $2 ton. The 
firm has two large bulk trucks. Much 
of the firm’s feed volume is delivered 
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to broiler and turkey growers who 
are under contracts. 

Quite a number of feed mill own- 
ers told me that bulk contract haul- 
ers charge customers $2-$3 ton re- 
gardless of distance. These haulers 
depend on volume, but some have said 
lately that they may have to raise 
their rates. 

Picking up grain is another phase 
of delivery, but it is done with grain 
hauling trucks, some of which are 
large. Dealers tell me they charge 
3-7%¢ bu. for such pickup for grain 
bank purposes or for just straight 
grinding. One Ohio mill charges 22¢ 
and this includes hauling, grinding 
and mixing and delivery of finished 
product back to the farmer. 


Maintenance Costs 


A deciding factor in truck operat- 
ing costs is maintenance, including 
repairs. The feed firm which hires 
all its service and maintenance is 
more likely to have higher operating 
costs than the firm which does all or 
part of this maintenance. 

The Russells Co., Hilliards, Ohio, 
does a great deal of truck service 
and maintenance. A separate depart- 
ment rebuilds motors, lubricates 
trucks, rebuilds truck floors and re- 
pairs bodies. Management of this 
firm says this work cuts down its 
truck operating costs considerably. 

Farmers Supply Co., Avalon, Wis., 
operates 11 trucks, including a 7-ton 
bulk truck and a number of smaller 
trucks. The feed firm does the greas- 
ing and changing of oil and also 
makes minor mechanical repairs, 
thus cutting down on costs, says the 
owner. 

Porter’s Feed Store, Fort Dodge, 
Iowa, has a mobile milling service 


and the firm also hauls feed for its | 
own use and feed for dealers over a | 


wide area. There’s a well equipped 
garage, 30 by 65 ft., adjoining the 
feed store. Here the firm’s 20 vehicles 
are serviced. They include three 6- 
ton bulk trucks, three 12-ton auger 


trailers, one 8-ton auger trailer and | 


one 18-ton auger trailer. 
“By doing all our maintenance on 


trucks we can keep our units on the | 


road at all times and in good order,” 
states Glenn Porter. “And we are 


doing it at lower cost than if we hired | 


all this work.” 
Large Trailers Used 


Some feed firms, too, have large | 


trailers which they use to haul feed 
and grain from considerable dis- 
tances. One Wisconsin dealer who re- 
cently put up five metal storage tanks 
to hold concentrate, bought an 18- 
ton capacity semi-trailer which he 
uses to haul concentrate from Min- 
neapolis, a distance of 275 miles. He 


also uses this trailer to haul shelled | 


corn from Illinois and Minnesota to 


his corn deficient area. He does not | 


hesitate to make trips of 300 miles 
each way, and he says he saves trans- 
portation costs by using such a trail- 
er. He and his mill men service his 
truck equipment, but a local garage 
handles major repairs. 

“The feed industry is on wheels to- 
day,” says one mill owner. “We add- 
ed a mobile mill to our stationary 
setup, and we have two delivery 
trucks. To keep these units moving 
costs us a lot of money. We are now 
starting to make detailed records of 


our costs of operating those trucks. | 


Our findings will greatly affect our 
charges for milling and delivery.” 
There are also other costs involved 
besides gasoline, licenses, grease, oil, 
repairs, insurance and depreciation 
in operating a truck. Many feed 
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ttrucks get stuck in farmyards and 
feedlots delivering feed. Sometimes a 
driver may have to wait half an hour 
to two hours before the farmer can 
pull him out with a tractor or until 
the home base sends another truck. 


Mishaps like this cause loss of 
time and are hard on truck motors. 
Coupled with this are the varying 
efficiency performances of drivers. 
Some drivers can get better mileage 
out of delivery trucks and handle 
motors and brakes much better. All 
this affects cost and life of a truck. 

Feed men, due to increasing com- 
petition in the industry, are being 
forced to pay more attention to 
truck operating costs and to efficient 
truck handling. Truck costs are a 
sizable part of almost every mill’s 
expense. Many mill owners say that | 
when they get their delivery and 

| 


truck maintenance costs pinned 
down, they’ll be able to adjust charg- 
es to at least a break-even point to | 
keep feed rolling out to farms which 
they serve. | 


‘We Are Smug 

about SHELLBUILDER... 
because our users are 

our best advertisers. Ask 
any of them about 


SHELLBUILDER.” 


SHELLBUILDER COMPANY 
Marine Building 
Houston, Texas 


While weaker animals seek the shade, cattle and 
poultry fed Capstress keep right on eating under 
extremes of temperature. It is a water-dispersible 
vitamin A product for use in water or feed. It is 
built to meet specific stress conditions: heat, 
disease or deficiency. It is the ideal product for 
the new therapeutic, supplemental feeding of 
vitamin A now being recommended by prominent 
nutritionists. 


Full information and test data available. Write 
Technical Service Bureau, Nopco Chemical Company, 
Newark, N.J. 


NOPCO CHEMICAL COMPANY 
60 Park Place, Newark, N.J. = 
Plants: Harrison, NJ. Richmond, Calif. Cedartown, Ga. London, Canada 
Mexico, D.F. e Corbeil, France e Sydney, Australia 
Manufacturing Licensees Throughout the World 


Basic producers of Micratized® Vitamins A and D,niacin, calcium pantothenate, 
enzymes and other products 
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Kansas Feed Grain Bank Operations 


“A firm planning a grain bank should consider what it 
and what the customers expect. Policies should be 
written so both customers and employees understand the 
program. The firm should have an adequate accounting 
system and be certain that the operation complies with 
warehousing laws. It is important to any firm that 
customers have confidence in its grain bank program.” 


By Richard J. Herder 
Kansas State University 


This study was undertaken to in- | ed and analyzed. The study was (1) | grain banking, especially those pe- 
crease the knowledge regarding prac- to provide information to feed deal- culiar to Kansas firms. 
tical operating procedures and prob- | ers to enable them to evaluate their This report summarizes the infor- 
lems of grain bank feed merchandis- | present grain bank methods and (2) | mation gained in the survey. It does 
ing. Previously, only limited infor- | to outline to prospective grain banks | not present recommended practices. 
nation was available. In this study the procedures involved in running a | Individual firms must adapt grain 
data on the actual operations of a | bank. The survey was also useful in banking to their own circumstances. 
number of grain banks were collect- | pointing out the problem areas in Since the number of grain banks 


FORSTER. 


Before you buy, get complete information 
on FORSTER feed milling and grain han- 
dling equipment. The items shown here 
are only a few of the many products avail- 
able from FORSTER. For quality, depend- 
ability and low maintenance, specify 
FORSTER equipment. 


FORSTER DESIGNS & BUILDS 
COMPLETE FEED MILLS 


The right capacity and ingredient-handling help 
you produce the best feed at lowest cost. 
Forster engineering assures the most efficient 
design and construction for your particular needs. 
And, because Forster manufactures a complete 
line of feed milling equipment, you can expect 
to save money on a Forster “turnkey” job. 

Get the facts from Forster today. 


At your service—We fly our own planes 


Weigh Bug 


l= 
(4) Bulk Cor Loader} 


Forster Mfg. Co., inc, Ada, Okla. 
Gentlemen: Please seed complete information on these items: 

[_] Distributor Hammer Mill Dust Control Receiving leg & Dump 
Feed Dresser Elevator Boot Elevator Head Mixer & Dresser 
Rock & Pinion [~] Vertical Batch Mix Weigh Buggy 

Molasses Blender Scourer Bulk Cor Loader 

“= 

J Compony nome 
Address 


FS-624 


EDITOR’S NOTE: The accom- 
panying article is from a Kansas 
State University bulletin by the 
same title. The bulletin is No. 431 
and is contribution No. 344 of the 
department of agricultural econom- 
ics, Kansas Agricultural Experiment 
Station, Manhattan, Kansas. 


in Kansas is growing, their exact 
number was not known. Forty-five 
firms operating grain banks provided 
data for this study. Though not 
chosen randomly, the banks are scat- 
tered throughout the state and ap- 
pear to be fairly representative for 
Kansas. 

Grain storage capacities for the 45 
firms ranged from less than 100,000 
bu. to over 1,000,000 bu. While most 
maintained a flexible policy on the 
amount of grain placed in the bank, 
the space allocated to the bank was 
generally small relative to total 
space. The typical firm stored be- 
tween 20,000 and 40,000 bu. in the 
bank. A few smaller elevators used 
most or all space for grain banks. 

All surveyed firms were equipped 
for custom feed milling operations. 
Daily feed milling capacities ranged 
from less than 20 tons to over 100 
tons. Twenty-eight had daily capaci- 
ties of 20 to 50 tons. Most of the 
custom milling was for non-bank pa- 
trons. Four of the banks estimated 
that over half of their milling was 
on bank accounts and 19 estimated 
that less than one fourth was for 
bank customers. The size of feed or- 
ders from banks’ customers varied. 
Largest orders were around 5 to 7 
tons from most banks. Smallest were 
from % to 1 ton. Grain bank cus- 
tomers’ average orders were 2 to 3 
tons. 

The number of grain bank custom- 
ers was small relative to total cus- 
tomers. Bank customers per firm 
ranged from less than 10 to over 200 
which, for the most part, represent- 
ed less than 25% of total customers 
(Table 1). One firm did all of its 
milling business on a grain bank ba- 
sis. The amount of grain stored by 
bank users ranged from 250 bu. to 
over 1,000 bu. per customer. Over 
half of the banks expected more than 
100 customers each in tne next five 
years. 

Thirty-three banks had been in op- 
eration for three years or less. Only 
10 had formal policies setting forth 
bank rules and procedures available 
to customers. The rest had informal 
agreements with customers or were 
able to control their operations so 
that specified requirements were un- 
necessary. 

The majority of the firms thought 
that grain banking would expand to 
include more customers and greater 
participation by present customers. 
Thirteen were uncertain as to the 
future and seven expected no change 
in their grain bank operations. 


OPERATING PROCEDURES OF 
GRAIN BANKS—Grain Receiving— 
Over half of the 45 banks surveyed 
provided storage for each of four 
grains: corn, sorghum grain, oats 
and barley. Two excluded sorghum 
grain and five oats and/or barley. 
Thirteen did not handle corn. Three 
of the banks limited deposits to only 
one grain, usually sorghum grain or 
corn. The general practice was to ac- 
cept only those grains that met pres- 
ent feed mill standards. Usually the 
grains had to meet the minimum re- 
quirements for No. 2 grade. Maxi- 


TABLE 1. Frequency Distribution of Bank 
Customers Per Firm, 45 Kansas Grain 
Banks, 1960 


No. of customers 
per firm 


No. of firms 


11-25 


51-100 
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HAS THE COMPLETE STABILITY 
YOU'RE LOOKING FOR! 


A FULL RANGE OF STABILITY...that’s what makes 
the new Stasimix E your most valuable supplemental source 
of vitamin E in the feeds you mix! 


Stapimix E is stable in both animal and poultry feeds, even 
when stored for long periods of time . ... stable when exposed 
to wide ranges of temperature and humidity . . . stable in 
pelleted feed . . . and stable in the presence of minerals. A 
most complete range of stability for milling use. 


Stapimix E is free flowing. The vitamin E beadlets in 
StTaBimix E are given a protective coating of readily-digest- 
ible materials. 


STABIMIX E remains in uniform distribution in a mixed feed 

. will not arch in bins, hoppers or mechanical feeders. 
Containing only dl-alpha tocophery] acetate as a vitamin E 
source, STABIMIX E is fully active biologically. 
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Because the vitamin E contained in STapimix E is in an 
emulsified form, it is absorbed more rapidly than from the 
oil-solution forms. 


To meet the requirements of most feed manufacturers, 
STABIMIX E is conveniently packaged in two potencies: 
50,000 and 20,000 International Units per pound . . . each in 
50-Ib. and 100-lb. fiber drums with liner. 


For a quotation and complete information on StaBimix E or 
STABIMIx A, the Merck feed grade vitamin A, ask your Merck 
Feed Products Representative, or write: 

Merck Chemical Division. Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J. 


N 
STABIMIX°E merck 


THE MOST STABLE VITAMIN E FEED SUPPLEMENT Wx vy 
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ELECTRIC 


DISTRIBUTOR 


Extra monitor panels are 
available to allow for check 
on settings from anywhere in 
your plant. 


The new Hayes & Stolz FOOL- 
PROOF Electric Distributor re- 
moves all doubt that your distributor 
is set on the right bin by signalling 
your position at all times. Position 
can be changed only by a numbered 
push button on the control panel, 
assuring positive selection. 

Can be fitted with 5 to 20 open- 
ings, with diameter specifications in 
6”, 7”, 8”, 10” and 12” sizes. 


Adaptable to mounting on eleva- 
tor legs, collectors, sifters, mixers, 
screw-conveyors and belt conveyors. 


WRITE TODAY FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 


STOLZ 


INDUSTRIAL MANUFACTURING C0.,.1NC. 
dbs P.O. BOX 11217 « FORT WORTH, TEXAS 


| 13 to 15% 


mum moisture content ranged from 
(Table 2). A few banks 
did not specify standards or used the 
local crop average as a standard. 


Most of the banks would condition 
grains that failed to meet bank 
standards. Twenty-six banks main- 
tained drying facilities and two 
planned to install them specifically 
for grain bank purposes. Grain de- 
positors were charged the firm’s 
usual drying fee and weight dis- 
count. Adjustments were often made, 
based on market price differentials, 
for upgrading grain. Grains that 
could not be conditioned were always 
unacceptable for bank storage. 


Twenty-three grain banks made no 
charges for handling grain. Thirteen 
charged from 2 to 5%¢ per bu. for 
handling. Seven charged from 1 to 
6¢ cwt. Two based handling charges 
on the current Uniform Grain Stor- 
age Agreement (U.G.S.A.) rates. 

Grain Bank Storage— Various 
methods were used by banks to deter- 
mine storage charges. Seven banks 
made no charge but restricted the 
amount of gain stored per customer. 
The current UGSA storage rate was 
used by 13 of the firms. While the re- 
maining firms used different methods 
of computing charges, most had spe- 
cified rates in cents per bushel or per 
hundredweight. A few banks allowed 
free periods, typically 30 days, before 
charges were made. Two of the banks 
charged for storage, depending on 
length of storage. Two others waived 
charges if the grain was processed. 

Shrinkage discounts were deducted 
by many of the banks. Discounts 
were used separately or combined 
with regular storage charges. A 1% 
discount was typical although one 
bank discounted bank grain 3%. Five 
of the banks used the discount only 
and nine combined discounts and reg- 
ular rates. 

Limiting the maximum amount of 
grain per customer was also used. 
Twenty-one used this method. It was 
usually combined with storage 
charges and/or discounts. The restric- 
tions ranged from 200 bu. of grain 
per customer to 5,000 bu. total per 
customer. The commonest was 1,000 
bu. A few banks made limitations on 
the basis of estimated feed needs of 
customers. Minimum storage require- 


TABLE 2. Number of Firms Specifying 
Minimum Grade and Maximum Moisture 
Requirements for Acceptable Grains, 45 
Banks, 1960 


Sorghum 
Corn grain Oats Barley 
Minimum grade 

0 0 7 0 
24 34 20 23 
4 é 3 7 
0 0 0 3 
Crop average ... 0 ' 0 5 
Not specified ... 3 3 

31 44 31 39 

Maximum moisture 

eee 0 0 5 3 
7 17 12 17 
15 9 12 
2 0 0 
Crop average ... 0 3 0 a 
Not specified ... 3 2 

rere 31 44 31 39 


ments were imposed by four banks. 
Three required at least 100 bu. and 
one 1,000 bu. 

Two of the 45 surveyed banks 
segregated bank grain from other 
stored grain. The rest commingled 
bank grain with open storage grain. 
Eight banks would not allow un- 
processed grain to be withdrawn. 
Twenty-three charged additional han- 
dling fees on withdrawn whole grain. 
Fees were cents per bushel or hun- 
dredweight and were in addition to 
the regular handling charge. 

Overdrawals were handled in vari- 
ous ways. Seventeen banks niade an 
immediate charge based on the mar- 
ket price of the amount of grain 
overdrawn. These 17 did not allow a 
customer to carry a deficit balance. 
The rest provided for grain replace- 
ment by the customer. Two required 
that replacement be in 10 days, two 
in 14 days, and 24 did not specify 
replacement time. 

Five of the banks requested that 
customers make advance commit- 
ments for storage space. Six request- 
ed that grain deliveries be made at 
arranged times. These rules, however, 
were not generally enforced and al- 

(Turn ‘o GRAIN BANK, page 86) 


Since 1895 . 


SEND TODAY 


FOR THIS 
HELPFUL 
FREE 
BOOKLET 


MAGNUS, MABEE & REYNARD, INC. 


+ + The World’s Most Famous Supplier of 
Essential Oils, Concentrated Flavors, and Basic Perfume Oils 
16 DESBROSSES STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 
221 NORTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 1, ILL 
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YOUR ALFALFA QUALITY 
IMPROVED WITH 


SANTOQUIN (ethoxyquin) 


Only SANTOQUIN gives you: 


@ @ @ A more stabilized source of vitamin A in alfalfa from time of de- 
livery to incorporation in your feeds 


@ @ @ A higher analysis vitamin A alfalfa for high energy broiler rations 


@ @ @ A higher xanthophyll content alfalfa for improved yolk color and 
skin pigmentation in broilers 


SANTOQUIN has been thoroughly tested by the 
American Dehydrators’ Association, USDA Western 
Regional Research Laboratory and Monsanto Chemical 
Company. SANTOQUIN Emulsion, a new water mis- 


Protect your final feeds, too 


Alfalfa treated at a level of 0.015% with ethoxyquin 
is the best you can buy. And the FDA tolerance in com- 
plete feed is 0.015%. But remember, alfalfa so treated 
will be diluted in the final feed. In fact, 4% alfalfa will 
add only 0.006% ethoxyquin to the final feed. The only 


cible ethoxyquin, is the ideal antioxidant to protect the 
carotenes, xanthophylls, vitamin E and other nutrients 


in your alfalfa. 


way you can get complete protection is by the direct ad- 
dition of 0.0125% ethoxyquin to the final mixed feed. 
The addition of 0.006% by the treated alfalfa and the 
direct application of 0.0125% totals only 0.0131%, which 
is below the allowable maximum. 


Feed containing alfalfa preserved with ethoxyquin 
must bear the accepted label designation. In the ingredi- 
ents portion of the tag, dehydrated alfalfa is listed with 
this statement: “preserved with ethoxyquin.” If your 


For more information on SANTOQUIN Emulsion in alfalfa, SANTOQUIN 


(liquid or dry) in mixed feeds, contact: 


Agricultural Chemicals Division 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY 


*Reg. T.M., Monsanto Chemical Company for ethoxy- 
quin (6 Ethoxy 1,2-Dihydro 2,2,4-Trimethyl Quinoline) 


feed is already protected with SANTOQUIN (ethoxy- 
quin), the tag now lists: “ethoxyquin a preservative.” In 
the latter case, it is not necessary to declare ethoxyquin 


again on the tag. 


St. Louis 66, Missouri 


acturer labeling requirements 7 
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; 


are the finest 100% Dry Molasses Products 


is the richest dry molasses product 
available! Add it to your feed for 
more profitable production and 


is the superior Molasses Distillers 
Dried Solubles — nutritionally 
sound, palatable to stock and just 


about the best pellet binder you more economical feeding costs. 
can buy! Paco is the ideal fortifier to add to your feed Natico is an all sugar cane molasses product, adds 
formula, provides balanced protein, B-vitamins, essen- attractive new color and fragrance to feeds . . . even 
tial minerals plus unidentified growth factors. Com- makes dry home-grown grains and roughages tastier to 
pare ’em all—you'll choose Paco! livestock. Try Natico and watch feeding costs go down! 


PRODUCTS OF PUBLICKER INDUSTRIES INC., 1429 WALNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 2, PA. e PHONE: LOCUST 4-1400 


MIDWEST SALES AGENT—The North American Trading and Import Co., 101 Arsenal St., St. Louis, Mo. ¢ Tel.: PRospect 6-0858 
SHIPMENTS FROM PHILADELPHIA, PA. AND GRETNA, LA. 
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Publicker Feed Products Division a | 
F R rs F Philadelphia 2, Pa. | 
C send Paco sample C send Natico sample | 
for sample O 2-o0z. O 2-oz. | 

2-lb. O 2-lb. 
mail this coupon now 

50-Ib. 50-Ib. 
Let us prove Publicker’s superiority in farm feeding — 0 0 | 
products. Fill in coupon and attach to your  «=6(NAME_ | 
company letterhead. We'll send you free samples COMPANY. 

*. of Paco and/or Natico . . . America’s finest 

*.. products for farm feeding! | 
CITY. ZONE. STATE. | 
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APHF Announces 
Educational Topics 


For July 18-20 Event 


KANSAS CITY — Prevention and 
control of poultry infections, flock 
management, poultry and egg mar- 
keting and many other topics of in- 
terest to representatives of the na- 
tion’s poultry industry will be afford- 
ed attention during the educational! 
program of the July 18-20 American 
Poultry Congress & Exposition in 
Minneapolis. 

A general session scheduled for 
the afternoon of Wednesday, July 19, 
will be devoted to a clinic where 
participants will consider steps 
hatcherymen can take to help pre- 
vent or control poultry diseases 
which cause excessive losses in broil- 
er and layer flocks, the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation, Kan- 
sas City, announced. 

Dr. Ben Pomeroy, head of the divi- 
sion of veterinary bacteriology and 
public health, University of Minne- 
sota, will be in charge of this clinic. 
Other specialists who are to take 
part include: Dr. V. W. Greene, 
school of public health, University 
of Minnesota; Dr. H. L. Chute, pa- 
thologist in the animal pathology 
department, University of Maine; Dr. 
J. R. E. Taylor, DeKalb (Ill.) Agri- 
cultural Assn.; Dr. O. H. Peterson, 
Dr. Salsbury’s Laboratories, Charles 
City, Iowa, and Dr. P. P. Levine, 
pathologist, Cornell University. 

Dr. Pomeroy will outline proce- 
dures to be followed by hatchery- 
men in fumigating hatching eggs 
prior to incubation, a practice which 
is becoming widespread in the tur- 
key industry and is now strongly 
recommended in the preparation of 
chicken eggs for hatching as an ef- 
fective tool in controlling paratyphoid 
and paracolon infections and omphal- 
itis. 

Drs. Peterson and Taylor will de- 


HONEGGER DEALERS 
PROFIT from the 


BIG FRANCHISE 


Franchises available 
in some areas 


ve oF WRITE, WIRE or PHONE 


Honeggers’ & Co., Inc. 
Fairbury, Illinois 


scribe recent progress in the devel- 
opment of a vaccine to prevent epi- 
demic tremors; the practice of dip- 
ping hatching eggs in antibiotics as 
a PPLO control measure will be dis- 
cussed by Dr. Levine, and Dr. 
Greene’s presentation will be con- 
cerned with an “early warning sys- 
tem” for prevention of bacteria-type 
diseases in hatcheries. 

The clinic will be continued as 
part of another general session 
Thursday morning, July 20, when Dr. 
Chute is scheduled to tell about a 
program which will be started in 
Maine in an effort to create a “dis- 
ease-free” poultry area. 

A portion of the educational pro- 
gram for the American Poultry Con- 
gress & Exposition in Minneapolis 
will be under the auspices of the 
National Egg Council. 

Thursday afternoon, Carroll Eiler, 
NEC president, and William McKay, 
NEC second vice president, will inter- 


rogate panelists to uncover answers 
to the question, “Where Do You Fit 
in Tomorrow’s Specification Egg Mar- 
ket?” Questions will be directed to 
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American Poultry & Hatchery Fed- 
eration, will call the convention to 
order at 2:15 p.m. July 18. 
Organizers said the displays of 172 


Ralph Johnson, Norfolk, Neb., who 


Fairmont, Neb 


ducer Progress” 


, Iowa State University 

the docket for Thursday 
analysis of broiler 
the Upper Midwest by 
Emil Johnson, manager, Armour & 


More than 4,000 poultrymen, breed- 
ers and hatcherymen are expected to | 
attend the national event which will 
open Tuesday morning, July 18, when 


Civic Auditorium opens. L. M. Man- 
ford, Nixon, Texas, president of the 


commercial firms will cover more 


is in charge of all egg procurement than a city block of space. One of 
Inc., and Herold the displays, “Automation for Profit- 

Mallon Poultry & Egg Co able Egg Production,” will feature 

actual equipment installations for 

Midwestern Egg Pro- four different flock size situations. 

is the subject chosen Dr. Glenn Bressler, Penn State Uni- 

for an address to be given by Leon- versity authority on poultry hous- 
ard Eggleton, poultry extension spe- ing, will speak several times daily 


from the site of the exhibit, which 
will be brought to Minneapolis un- 
der the sponsorship of the American 
Poultry & Hatchery Federation and 
Poultry Industry Manufacturers 
Council. 

In conjunction with the American 
Poultry Congress, the Midwest Goose 
Growers Assn. will conduct its an- 
nual convention in Minneapolis July 
19 and 20 in a meeting room at the 
auditorium. 


the Minneapolis 


When a growth stimulant gives you increased 
weight in marketable birds worth many times its 
initial cost, you really can’t afford not to use it. And 
when that same growth stimulant additionally pro- 
duces an increase in feed efficiency, then it’s a good 
investment, indeed! 

GALLIMYCIN-10 is just such a growth stimulant. 


Increase Your Profits 3 Ways! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is effective at low levels, it pro- 
duces greater marketable weight, and it makes feeds 
go farther... three ways to bigger profits! Increased 
profits from GALLIMYCIN-10 have ranged from $29 
to $46 per 1,000 birds... extra profits above feed 
and feed additive costs! 


GALLIMYCIN-10 Has Been Proven Better 

GALLIMYCIN-10 has been field tested and proven 
in every major broiler area in the country. In scien- 
tific studies at agricultural colleges and experiment 
stations*, growth improvement in flocks receiving 
GALLIMYCIN-10 averaged 5.8%. Yet, it takes less than 
1% improvement in growth to pay for GALLIMYCIN 
at the recommended level of 5 grams per ton of feed. 
And... GALLIMYCIN-10 increased feed efficiency at 
the same time. In one trial, feed efficiency was 7.4% 
higher in the flock receiving GALLIMYCIN-10 than in 
the control flock. 


GALLIMYCIN-10 is Stable, Easy-to-use... 
There’s No Withdrawal Period 

GALLIMYCIN-10 can be fed continuously, right up 
to the day of marketing. It’s manufactured under 
the rigid standards of Abbott quality control, sup- 
plied in a free-flowing premix with a soybean oil 
meal carrier, and carries a two-year expiration date! 
GALLIMYCIN-10 is safe, proven... there are no special 
registration requirements. 


It’s Not What It Costs But 
What It Pays That Counts! 

The true cost of an antibiotic feed supplement 
depends on the results it produces. You'll make more 
dollars with GALLIMYcIN-10 in your broiler feeds. 
Ask your Abbott man for complete details on what 
GALLIMYCIN feeding programs can pay you! 


“Complete printed data on request 
| \ ® 
| 

\ 

UU 

- 
(ERYTHROMYCIN THIOCYANATE, ABBOTT) 


101571 


ABBOTT LABORATORIES 
CHEMICAL MARKETING DIVISION 
NORTH CHICAGO + MONTREAL 
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EVERYWHERE 
YOU 
GO 


PURE CRUSHED 


OYSTER SHELL 


SHELL 
FOR POULTRY 


OYSTER PRODUCTS COMPARY 


POULTRYMEN PICK 


PILOT BRAND OYSTER SHELL 


Coast-to-coast PILOT BRAND is a best-seller 
every month in the year. That’s because this 
ideal eggshell material is tried, tested, proved 
It definitely helps poultrymen get top production 
of stronger shelled eggs—the kind that bring 
highest prices in the market. 


This universal demand for PILOT BRAND means 
that you can always count on steady sales, fast 
turnovers, good profits. And we help to keep 
customers coming your way with consistent 
advertising in leading farm and poultry publica. 
tions and on more than 70 radio stations. 


it pays BIG to stock, 
display, promote 
PILOT BRAND Oyster 
Sheli—the largest sell- 
ing eggshell material 
in the world. 


Oyster Shell Products Company 


Subsidiary of Southern Industries Corporation 


Mobile, Alabama 


PILOT | 


OYSTER SHELL 


FOR POULTRY 


FORTIFIED 


S. WILSON CO. 


1206 MAPLE AVE.*® LOS ANGELES 15. CALIF. 


FEED 


CONTROL |, 
COMMENT A 


By BRUCE POUNDSTONE 


Secretary, Association of American Feed Control Officials 
Kentucky Agricultural Experiment Station, Lexington 


Labeling Ethoxyquin 


In October, 1959, Monsanto Chem- 
ical Co. coined a new generic name, 
“ethoxyquin.” The chemical name for 
this product is ‘“1,2-dihydro-6-ethoxy- 
2,2,4-trimethylquinoline.” 

Earlier that year, deputy commis- 
sioner of the Food and Drug Admin- 
istration, John L. Harvey, set forth 
a procedure for the development and 
use of “a new commonly accepted 
name.” The development and use of 
the term ethoxyauin illustrate the 
way in which new names can come 
about and the long chemical names 
finally dropped from ingredient lists. 

Previous to the establishment of 
the name ethoxyquin, this product 
was referred to on feed tags by the 
long chemical name. With the intro- 
duction of ethoxyquin as a shorter 
term, and since October, 1959, this 
ingredient has been listed on tags as 
“Ethoxyquin (1,2-dihydro - 6 - ethoxy- 
2,2,4-trimethylquinoline).” 

Commissioner Harvey said in 1959 
that “as soon as there was reason- 
able association between the adopted 
name and the product, the paren- 
thetical jawbreaker can be dropped.” 
He indicated further that this need 
not take a long period of time. 


Long Name Dropped 

At the time of the meeting of the 
American Feed Manufacturers Assn. 
in Chicago last May, Ralph Knee- 
land of FDA, announced that the 
chemical name no longer need appear 
in the parenthetical part of the ex- 
pression and that from now on 
ethoxyquin would be sufficient. Mon- 
santo had petitioned FDA to this ef- 
fect late in 1960. 

This transition illustrates the proc- 
ess by which names are evolved and 
developed to “common or usual” sta- 
tus. It also is timely because alfalfa 
dehydrators propose to use ethoxy- 
quin extensively in dehydrated alfalfa 
meal derived from the 1961 crop. By 
dropping the long chemical name this 


A HEIL Dryer 


can save you 
thousands of dollars... 


Cutoway view of com- 
plete Heil dryer with 
discharge end at right. 


3000 WEST MONTANA STREET * 


Some reasons why: 


Fuel Savings Unmatched — Constant 
improvements in the operating efficiency 
of a Heil dryer have made it the most 
economical unit on the market to operate. 


Every Particle Properly Dried — 
That’s because the multi-pass drum 
keeps lighter particles moving quickly 
along the hot air stream . . . retards the 
heavier and bigger particles until the 
exact amount of moisture has been re- 
moved. Result; high production, uniform 
drying at lowest operating costs. 


Special Offer — names of plants using 
Heil dryers on request. 

Check with these plants 

. .. find out why a Heil 

dryer can save thousands 

of dollars for you. 


MILWAUKEE 1, WISCONSIN 


| will greatly simplify the labeling of 


such alfalfa meal and mixed feeds 
containing dehydrated alfalfa meal 


| with ethoxyquin. 


What’s to Be Done? 

Questions are coming in to control 
offices asking what is to be done. 

In the case of alfalfa meal, “pre- 
served with ethoxyquin” or some 
similar statement is required. Alfal- 
fa meal treated with ethoxyquin in a 
mixed feed would appear on a mixed 
feed tag as “dehydrated alfalfa meal 
with ethoxyquin, a preservative” or 
some other similar statement. 

Ethoxyquin, when added to a mixed 
feed and not a part of the alfalfa 
meal, would appear as the last in- 
gredient in the list of ingredients as 
“ethoxyquin, a preservative,” or some 
similar statement. 

Further question has been raised 
as to how quickly companies should 
be expected to change their labeling 
to conform to this. Some companies 
now have tags printed showing 
ethoxyquin followed by the chemical 
name. No change is needed here. 
When new tags are printed the chem- 
ical name may be dropped. 

May Need New Tags 

Other companies may not have 
been using ethoxyquin-treated alfalfa 
meal and thus their tags do not show 
ethoxyquin. The fact that ethoxyquin 
will now appear in practically all de- 
hydrated alfalfa meal means new 
tags must be printed. Labels should 
be changed as soon as the ethoxy- 
quin treated alfalfa meal is received. 
Amendments to present registrations 
should likewise be made. 

Control officials and industry rep- 
resentatives alike look upon this new 
development as further indication 
that modifications are possible in la- 
beling procedures and names of prod- 
ucts. This is one of the first devel- 
opments of this kind since Mr. Har- 
vey discussed the subject at the 
American Bar Assn.’s annual meeting 
in Florida in 1959. 


Offers Service Program 


SILVER CREEK, N.Y.—As part of 
its customer service program, the S. 
Howes Co. of Silver Creek is offer- 
ing a new service to owners of Eure- 
ka grain cleaners. A factory service- 
man visits each customer on a pre- 
arranged date and performs a com- 
plete check-up and adjustment pro- 
cedure. 

According to George R. Willis, vice 
president of sales for S. Howes, the 
program is designed to accomplish 
two basic objectives. First, he said, 
is “preventive maintenance” by help- 
ing users put their grain cleaning 
equipment in top operating condi- 
tion, ready for the efficient and prof- 
itable handling of this year’s grain 
crop. Secondly, it enables grain proc- 
essors to meet the purity standards 
for grain set up by the Food and 
Drug Administration. 

In addition, S. Howes service per- 
sonnel instruct employees in the cus- 
tomer’s plant in the proper operation 
and maintenance of Eureka grain 
cleaners. S. Howes dealers are ad- 
vised in advance when this service is 
available in their respective areas. 
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. Stores, Inc., Denver, and J. C. Wetz- | 
Coordinated Beef ler, Phoenix Ariz., chairman of the | EXPELLER 
American National’s Feeder Commit- 


Conference Planned | | 
FT. COLLINS. COLO—July 7 and - reception July 6 and a luncheon Ss oO Y B E A N oO I L M E A L “ 
8 nearly four dozen of the nation’s and buffet supper July 7 are planned. AND Pp E A Ss I Z E Cc A K E 3 


rs, cattle | and Fort Collins hotels and motels is | 43% PROTEIN — 4% FAT 
scientists will consider what it will being handled through Dudley T. | The High-Fat, High-Protein, High-Energy Basic Ingredient for All Feeds and 
take to produce tomorrow's efficient, Campbell, secretary, American Na- | DOG FOOD RATIONS 
practical and profitable beef animal. tional Cattlemen’s Association 801 E. PREFERRED by Feed Manufacturers from Coast to Coast 
The event will be the first Coordi- 17th Ave., Denver 18, Colo. 
lated and sponsored by . SOYBEAN PROCESSORS 
can National Cattlemen’s’ Assn., LOCATION CHANGE P. ©. Box 53 SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS Phone: LA 23391 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—The Ar- | 
American Society of Animal Produc- OF 
tion and Colorado State University. kansas State Plant Board, which has 
long been an important factor in the 
Nearly 400 stockmen are expected | ‘ (riage 
‘ | feed and chemical business in Arkan- 
to attend the sessions on the campus | 


| sas, has moved its offices and labora- | S 4 li IN RETURNABLE 
of Colorado State University, accord- | tyries from 506% Center St. to 421% pecia is ts BAG PROGRAMS 


ing to the announcement from the West Capitol Ave. here. Robert W. 


American National Cattlemen's Assn. | Anderson, chief inspector, said that 

in Denver. the chemical laboratories will be at | cP YTON BAG AND BURLAP 
Charles Quarre, Bakersfield, Cal., 915 E. 2nd St. in Little Rock’s com- BOULEVARD., DAYTON 2, OHIO =—s- BA 

mercial district. 


cattleman, will be chairman of the 
conference which has been planned | 
to include a minimum number of | 
speeches and a maximum number of 
work sessions and presentations of re- 
search findings and practical obser- | 
vations by 44 industry representa- 
tives. 

The only formal talks will be given 
by Clifford Hansen, Jackson, Wyo., 
rancher, who is chairman of the Live- 
stock Research and Marketing Advis- 
ory Committee to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and Dr. A. E. 
Darlow, dean of the College of Ag- 
riculture, Oklahoma State University, 
Stillwater. 

Welcoming the participants will be 
CSU officials; Dr. H. H. Stonaker, 
president of American Society of 
Animal Production, and Fred H. 
Dressler, Gardnerville, Nev., president 
of the American National Cattlemen's 
Association 

A workshop session on “Improve- 
ment Through Feeding” will have 
Robert Beechinor, Bakersfield, Cal., 
feeder, as its chairman. Those pre- 
senting papers will include: Dr. Bruce 
Taylor, head, animal husbandry de- 
partment, University of Arizona, Tuc- 
son; Jack Algeo, nutrition consultant, 
Solvang, Cal.; Ray Baxter, feeder, 
Grand Island, Neb.; Paul Blackman, 
Acme Meat Co., Los Angeles, Cal.; 
W. D. Farr, Greeley, Colo., feeder; 
Dr. W. M. Beeson, animal science 
department, Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind.; Cecil Hellbusch, agri- 
cultural representative, Safeway 


Arbor Acres Queens would cost as much 
as any replacements you can buy! 


In five recent Random Samples Arbor not the only cost in a pullet. There is always 
Acres Queens outperformed the other six the cost of distribution which has nothing 
leading white egg layers. Ahead in average to do with increasing your profit. So we 
income and in average production per pullet found a way to distribute more efficiently. 
housed, they were well above average in We already maintained our own farms in 
livability and feed conversion. In egg quality every important egg-producing area with 
’ : . they produced their usual outstanding re- Slenty of room for strain cross breeder 
ae sults: the strong interiors and tough, even- flocks. With these we eliminated much of 
HE AWESOME- ing ins 
oenmg ‘ntrument textured shells handlers are looking for. your hatcheryman’s overhead. He saves and 
in the picture above is an electron What’ hee 
microscope. Through it, a cancer re- at - more, these Queen entries were not passes the saving along to you. The way 
searcher can observe the detail of a experimental crosses but the same strain today’s Queen is performing you're still 
cancer cell—magnified 100,000 times. cross you can buy right now. ahead at housing time and throughout the 
ne epee $35,000 laying year. Does it make sense to pay more 
and was paid fo ic : EROS 2 , 
yee Sockets Ay Beyagarcers To develop commercial layers like these for your replacements when there’s an 
support 1300 scientists, all required a proven breeding program. This Arbor Acres Queen hatcheryman nearby? 
werking to find the cause of costs a lot of money. Breeding, however, is Better call him right away. 


cancer, and its prevention. 
Don’t blindfold cancer re- 

search. Give to it. Send your con- 

tribution to CANCER, c/o your 

local post office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 


GLASTONBURY, CONN. Egg Production Research; NORTH STONINGTON, CONN. San Luis Obispo, Calif. * Concord, N.C. « Blairsville, Ga. 
Skowhegan, Me, Carthage, Miss. * Dahlonega, Ga. Springdale, Ark. Albertville, Ala. Thorntown, Ind. Tenaha, Tex. Aprilia, italy 
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SERVICE 


AIRSACCULITIS 
IN TURKEYS 


“Condemnations from airsacculitis will decrease, 
if everyone—the breeder flock owner, the hatchery- 
man, the grower—does a better job of housekeeping. 
The feed industry stands in a good position to 
encourage the turkey industry to do a better job." 


Bill Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


ALAN BADER 


P.O. Box 267 
Ogden, Utah 


EXport 4-9323 


| George Zeibel 


7 820 Mohigan St. 
PRODUCTS 


= Charlotte 5, No. Carolina 
FRanklin 7-1805 


. 
Jim Hourihan 
18 Sky-hi Drive 
W. Seneca, N.Y. 
HObari 7493 


Walt Krumbholz 


The Leo Cook Co. 
E. 41 Gray Ave. 
Spokane, Wash. 
Riverside 7-8063 


HANK WILDER 


539 East 2nd St. 
Ames, lowa 


CEdar 2-4668 


L. J. FOSTER 


540 East J Street 
Ontario, California 
YUkon 6-7624 


BILL KIESER 


FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 
1370 11th Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 


PRODUCTS AComa 2-5706 


BUD COOK 


The Leo Cook Co. 
79 S.E. Taylor St. 
Portland 14, Oregon 

BElmont 2-5164 


SERVICE 
Cwing 
PRODUCTS 4 { 


W. E. Thompson 


THE TOMMY THOMPSON CO. 
3617 Dryden Road 
Fort Worth 9, Texas 
WAlnut 3-0005 


1133 Manheim Pike 
Lancaster, Penn 
EXpress 7-8164 


>. 


Gary Ferguson 


> 533 67th Ave., N.E. 
Minneapolis 21, Minn. 
SUnset 4-2788 


Ray 


PRODUCTS 


KENT EWING 


2690 E. Foothill Blvd. 
Pasedena, California 
MUrray 1-4504 


By Dr. B. S. Pomeroy 
University of Minnesota 


Since last fall the problem of air- 
sacculitis in turkeys has been empha- 
sized by the increased condemnations 
in processed poultry. Beginning Oct. 
1, the Poultry Inspection Service 
identified condemnations from res- 
piratory infections specifically as air- 
sacculitis rather than under a broad 


| term of septicemia and toxemia or 


inflammatory process. This change 
helped to pinpoint the importance of 


| this problem. 


| condemned because 


| increase 


During October, November and De- 
cember, 1960, more than 15 million 
chicken and turkey carcasses were 
of airsacculitis 
in the U.S. In Minnesota the turkey 
industry was severely hit. In the 
month of October there was a 500% 
in total condemnations of 


| turkeys. 


What is meant by the term airsac- 
culitis? It is a term used by the Poul- 
try Inspection Service to designate 
infection of the lungs and air sacs, 
and it does not indicate the cause of 
the condition. 

What are some of the known dis- 
eases that will involve the air sacs 


EDITOR’S NOTE: Dr. Pomeroy, 
head of the department of veterinary 
bacteriology, University of Minne- 
sota Institute of Agriculture, has 
been for seme time a source of 
knowledge related to disease-caused 
condemnations of turkeys. This dis- 


| cussion of a subject he knows thor- 


oughly appeared in Minnesota Feed 
Service, published by the University 
of Minnesota Agricultural Extension 
Service. 


and result in the condition known as 


airsacculitis? ‘They are: (1) infec- 
tious sinusitis, (2) ornithosis, (3) 
Newcastle disease, (4) aspergillosis, 


| (5) fowl cholera and (6) colibacillo- 


| duce the infection 


sis. There may be other agents asso- 
ciated with this condition that have 
not been identified. Future research 
work will tell the complete story. 


Some Egg Transmitted 


There are certain of these diseases 
that are egg transmitted. There are 
other diseases that may be transmit- 
ted at the time of hatching, and still 
other conditions are contacted on the 
farm. Certainly egg transmission is 
not the only way an egg transmitted 
disease may spread from farm to 
farm. Infectious sinusitis is an egg 
transmitted disease. However, it may 
be introduced into a farm by other 
means. Contaminated poultry crates, 
carrier birds and visitors may intro- 
into a_ healthy 
flock. 

At the present time, ornithosis is 


not considered an egg-transmitted 


disease. There is evidence that this 
condition is widely distributed in our 
turkey population and under rare in- 
stances manifests itself into an acute 
infection of the air sacs and other 
visceral organs such as the liver and 
heart. 

Newcastle disease has been a prob- 
lem in Minnesota since 1946. Pri- 
marily, this disease is not considered 
to be egg transmitted, but on occa- 
sion the infection may be introduced 


| 


into a brooder room of a hatchery 
and be distributed from that point. 
More often, Newcastle disease is in- 
troduced into a turkey flock from 
carrier birds, contaminated poultry 
crates, equipment and visitors, or it 
may be air borne. 

Aspergillosis, fowl cholera and coli- 


Cut Maintenance Costs 


MURPHY 


Cardinal 


all-steel 
INDUSTRIAL 


SCALES! 


* FEED MIXER SCALES 

* FLOOR SCALES 

* BATCHING SCALES 

* TANK & HOPPER SCALES 
* MOTOR TRUCK SCALES 

* LIVESTOCK SCALES 

ALL SIZES AND CAPACITIES 


Through the strength of all-steel construction, 
ond the advanced simplicity of design, Murphy- 
Cardinal scales can offer lower installation 
costs plus lower maintenance costs! 


ORIGINAL ALL-STEEL CONSTRUCTION 
MADE TO LAST A LIFE-TIME! 
Murphy-Cardinal Scales are the original man- 
vfacturers ond developers of the cll steel 
welded scale. Double Link Suspension Beor- 
ings absorb heavy impacts and provide a 
sturdy, free floating platform of either Con- 
crete or Timber. 

Scales Can Be Custom-designed For You—To 
Fit any Need! Delivery in Most Cases just 10 
Days! Nationwide Service! 

Capacities and platform sizes are available 
on request. Your request for information will 
be answered by return mail! 

WRITE FOR INFORMATION 

AND PRICES TO 5 


Cardinal 


SCALE MFG. CO. 


POBox 15) 
Webb City, Me. 
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form organisms are not considered 
to be egg-transmitted diseases. As- 
pergillosis and coliform organisms 
may contaminate the hatcher, and 
the poults will be exposed at the time 
of hatching. But more than likely 
these infections may be picked up on 
the farm. 

As stated earlier, infectious sinus- 
itis is an egg-transmitted disease. It 
occurs in two forms. One form of the 
disease involves the sinuses or upper 
respiratory tract. The second form 
may involve the lungs and air sacs. 


Some birds may have an infection in- | 


volving both the upper and lower 
respiratory tract, or it may involve 


| 


only the sinuses or the lungs and air 
sacs. 

The key to the control of infectious 
sinusitis involves cooperation between 
the breeder flock owner and _ the 
hatcheryman. In addition to recog- 
nizing that the disease is egg trans- 
mitted, it must be noted that anti- 
biotics will not completely eliminate 
the egg transmission whether they 
are injected or used in the feed. 

There is a voluntary unofficial pro- 
gram in Minnesota available to re- 
duce the hazard of infectious sinus- 
itis. This program is supporteé by the 
Minnesota Turkey Growers Assn. and 
participating hatcheries and breeder 

(Turn to page 64) 
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I can help you improve sales and profits 


For a modest yearly retainer, | work with your sales 
personnel with continued, regular visits to your head- 
quarters developing, training and supervising sales 


and marketing programs. 


For Complete Information Write or Phone: 


RALPH EVERETT 
EMPIRE SALES TRAINING, INC. 
443 N.E. 103 St., Miami 38, Fla. 


| 
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A customer-winning feed merchandising 
center by Butler and it’s as practical as it’s good looking. New, 
attractive sales and service facilities like this are bound to draw more traffic 
—attract new business. And, the pre-engineered, economically mass-produced 
components assure safe storage, fast handling of feed and grain—at lowest 
cost. If you’re thinking of expanding or building new facilities, get full details 
on Butler Feed Merchandising Centers from your feed manufacturer. Or write 


directly to the Butler office nearest you. 


BUTLER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Dept. 402, 7400 East 13th Street, Kansas City 26, Mo. * 902 Sixth Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis 14, Minnesota 
Dept. 2, 2710 Butler Avenue, Richmond 1, California * 1012 Avenue W, Ensley, Birmingham 8, Alabama 


Manufacturers of Equipment for Farming, Transportation, Bulk Storage, Outdoor Advertising * Metal Buildings + Plastic Panels * Contract Manufacturing 
Factories at Kansas City, Mo. * Minneapolis, Minn. * Galesburg, Ill. * Richmond, Calif. + Birmingham Ala. * Houston, Tex. * Burlington, Ontario, Canada 
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% Allows chicks to develop immunity against “coccy”’ 


Requires No Withdrawal 
... Offers Long-Term Stability 


¥ Whether you sell to broiler or replacement growers, Zoamix* 
as coccidiostat serves you best! A “‘full stable” of coccidiostats merely : 
: confuses customers and creates stock duplication problems for 
you. One coccidiostat—Zoamix—is approved for feeding both to 
: broilers and replacement birds with no withdrawal! period 
‘ required ...and provides unsurpassed protection. 


And here’s another benefit for formulators. Zoamix remains ; 
stable longer! It can be carried over for as long as 24 years under 


normal storage conditions with no loss of potency. Further, 


Zoamix is most economical ... quick and easy to assay... poses no 


mixing problems. It allows maximum rate of gain and nutrient 
utilization. It will not cause physical injury if accidentally fed to 
laying hens, other farm animals, or if moderately overdosed. 


c Why inventory several specific products when one—just one—will 
do the job? You’ll have fewer problems... make more profits with 
Zoamix coccidiostat. For further information and data to aid you in 
registration, write: THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, Abbott Road 
3uildings, Midland, Michigan, Attn: Feed Industry Sales Section. 


Polyethylene Boots. Disposable, polyethylene pull-on boots avail- 
servicemen. Helps prevent spreading 
disease and protects shoes. 25 pairs to a roll. See your Dow 
representative for details. 


1-Minute Test for Zoamix. Simple test enables serviceman to 


make on-the-farm or in-the-plant check for presence of our able to feed company 
coccidiostat in feed. For further information, contact your Dow sales 
representative. 


Free educational film. “Chemicals: Vital to Our Food Supply,” a 22-minute 
sound and color story of the contributions of chemicals to mankind, is now available 
s to the 


for screening or group showings. Film has many reference 


poultry industry. For bookings, contact your Dow Feed Industry Sales representative. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY Midland, Michigan 
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POULTRY 
DELIVERS FRESH FEED 
EVERY BIRD THE 


HOUSE 


CHORE-MATIC’s spring type auger fills 
each pan in succession with fresh feed 
from the hopper. As the birds lower 
the feed level, the auger is automati- 
cally started, keeping the pans filled 
with new feed. There’s no dirty picked- 
over feed at the end of the line. Every 
bird gets nourishing, clean feed. 


@ Enables birds to move freely around 
pans and under conveyor, no hopping 
over... no bunching up. 

@ Round feeder pans allow up to 20% more 
birds at feeder space per foot of line. 


@ Ceiling suspended . .. adjusts vertically 


for birds of all ages. 


@ Electric anti-roost guard positively 
stops roosting. 


See Your ANDERSON DEALER 
for comp!ete details and prices. 


ANDERSON BOX 


FEEDER 


- enclosed auger conveyor 
fills each pan with fresh feed 
-...eliminates pick-over 


@ Simple, straight line installation.. 


@ For house from 30° to 600’ long. 
@ Available in single or multi-line installa- 


corners, no feed pile-up, no waste, 


tions. One hopper can handle up to eight 


lines. 


@ Saves feed... 


money. 


fecdiag 


“eer 


saves time.. 


ANDERSON BOX COMPANY 
Dept. F, P.O. Box 1052, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Send complete information on the Chore-matic. We have 


Saves 


birds. 


COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


flocks received no official classifica- 
tion. 

Selection pressure on the breeder 
flock is most important. It is recom- 
mended that breeder flocks be select- 
ed from flocks that have shown no 
clinical signs of sinusitis and air sac 
infection during the brooding and 
growing season. 

After the breeder flock has been 
selected from a flock that has a good 
history, the flock may be tested with 
a PPLO antigen (the cause of infec- 
tious sinusitis is a pleuropneumonia- 
like organism, PPLO). At present, 
the plan for this coming season is 
to test 100% of the flock at the time 
it is tested for pullorum disease. If 
reactors to the test are found, the 
birds are submitted to the diagnostic 
laboratory for examination. 

Final recommendations as _ to 
whether the flock is kept or market- 
ed are based on the examination of 
the lungs and air sacs and recovery 
of the PPLO from the tissues. If the 
hatcherymen and breeder flock own- 
ers select their suppiy flocks on this 
basis, they have applied all the facts 
that are available in determining if 
a flock is infected or free. The infect- 
ed flock must be eliminated. There 
can be no compromise. 


Vaccination Program? 


Can the diseases that are associ- 
ated with airsacculitis be prevented 
by a vaccination program? 

There is no vaccine available for 
infectious sinusitis. However, certain 
antibiotics such as streptomycin, tet- 
racyclines and erythromycin are ef- 
fective in treating individual birds. 
Also a potentiated feeding program 
has value in reducing the severity of 
the disease. There is no vaccine avail- 
able for ornithosis, but certain anti- 
biotics such as tetracyclines and ery- 
thromycin are highly satisfactory in 
treating this disease. There is a high- 
ly effective vaccination program 
available for Newcastle disease. 

Aspergillosis is not susceptible to 
the various drugs and may be pre- 
vented by adhering to a strict sani- 
tation program. Recent developments 
indicate that an effective vaccine has 
been developed for fowl cholera. 

Probably the most common organ- 
ism that is associated with airsaccu- 
litis as a secondary invader is E. coli. 
This organism is usually responsible 
for the death losses that may occur 
in an outbreak of infectious sinusitis. 
Undoubtedly future research work 
will find new agents associated with 
airsacculitis. 

Condemnations from airsacculitis 
will decrease if everyone does a bet- 
ter job of housekeeping—the breeder 
flock owner, hatcheryman and grow- 
er. The feed industry is in a position 
to encourage a better job by the 
turkey industry. 


FEEDER REPORTS 
FT. WORTH—The new feeder di- 
vision of the Texas & Southwestern 
Cattle Raisers Assn. has instituted a 
service which provides confidential 
reports to feeders. 


A traveling salesman walked into 
a restaurant one morning and told 
the waitress, “Bring me two eggs 
fried so hard they are edged in black, 
two slices of burnt toast and a cup 
of cold coffee. Then sit down and nag 
me—I’m homesick.” 


¢ 


Eskimo Boy: What would you say 
if I told you that I drove 1,000 miles 
on my dog sled to see you? 

Eskimo Girl: That’s a lot of mush. 


A Chicagoan, an Ohioan, and a 
Texan died, and all were scheduled 
for cremation on the same day. 

The Chicago man was cremated 
first, and when his ashes were re- 
moved, they were put into a quart 
jar. The Ohio man was next, and his 
ashes required a pint container. 

The Texas man was last. After 15 
hours, the furnace door was opened. 
Out walked the Texan, mopping his 
face with his handkerchief. 

“Boy,” he said, “if we get two more 
days of this hot weather, it’l] ruin the 
cotton for sure!” 


Speaker: “Thank you, sir, for stay- 
ing to listen to me when everybody 
else walked out.” 

Listener: “Don’t thank me. I’m the 
next speaker.” 


“He’s a psycho-ceramic.” 
“What's that?” 
“A crackpot.” 


Mr. Green: “Do you mean to say 
they put him in jail for something he 
didn’t do?” 

Mr. Brown: “Yeah .. . he didn’t 
pay his income tax.” 


¢ 


A motorist travelling through the 
backwoods of Kentucky pulled up at 
a general store to ask one of the na- 
tives sitting on a tilted chair out 
front, the way to Louisville. 

“Wal,” says the hillbilly, “You 
keep on the way your a goin’ until 
you come to a... naw, that ain’t 
right. Lessee . . . you go back this 
here road till you git past .. . naw, 
that ain’t right neither.” The hillbilly 
scratched his head reflectively a few 
moments more. “Gol dang it, mister 

. you cain’t git to Louisville from 
here.” 


grown by 
process to develop ‘highest palatibility 
and’ digestibility. Item: OVER 


Phone Dickens 2-7270 
>», dependable on-time delivery: from 


our mi to yours. | 
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Profit item for millers: 


Meeting the challenge of the ‘60's with service 


and STRATED 
CALIBER (MPLOTEES 


— =4 ADVERTISING 
and 
~ 4 PROMOTION 


DEALER BUSINESS 
MANAGEMENT 


THE PURINA “ARCHWAY” PROGRAM 


In many parts of the country, you 
can turn on your radio, open your 
mailbox, read your local newspaper 
and see or hear information and 
advertising programs sponsored by 
Purina ‘Dealers. These programs, 
including the largest agricultural 
outdoor and direct mail programs 
in the feed industry, are designed 
to sell through service. 


Purina, which shares in the cost of 
such localized advertising programs, 
provides “sales partnership” help 
to make them successful. In plan- 
ning a new program, counsel of one 
of Purina’s six Regional Advertising 
Managers is available. Once the pro- 
gram starts, the Purina Salesman 
works with his Dealers to keep the 
program and materials a service to 
those who produce milk, meat and 
eggs—and selling for the Purina 
Dealer. 


The effectiveness of such advertis- 
ing has been proved over and over. 
The “‘sales partnership” support of 
Purina in these programs is contrib- 
uting to the rising tonnage of scores 
of Purina Dealerships. 


WHY THE PURINA FRANCHISE 
IS THE MOST SOUGHT RURAL 
RETAIL OPPORTUNITY 
1. Dealers who follow the Purina 


Archway Program realize worth- 
while profits on their investments. 
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Purina Salesman Kirkpatrick (standing) and Radioman Gault cooperate in 
making local Purina Dealers’ commercials newsy, interesting and helpful. 


2. Purina offers a well-rounded 
money-management program for 
Dealers. 

3. The Checkerboard is rural Amer- 
ica’s and Canada’s best-known 
trademark. 

4.There’s a Purina Chow especially 
adapted to every livestock and poul- 
try production situation. 

5. Purina offers complete programs 
of breeding, management, sanita- 
tion and feeding. 

6. Dealers are backed by one of the 
world’s outstanding commercial re- 
search facilities. 

7. Purina provides a complete line 
of research-proved sanitation prod- 
ucts. 

8. A coast-to-coast network of mills 
serves Purina Dealers. 

9. The Purina Salesman and the 
Dealer have a “Sales Partnership” 
relationship. 

10. The Ralston Purina Company 
is the world’s largest feed manu- 
facturer. 

There are progressive, independent 
Purina Dealers covering most areas. 
If you are in one of the few remain- 
ing markets where the Purina Fran- 
chise is available... and if you are 
interested in an outstanding invest- 
ment opportunity, write: RALSTON 
PURINA COMPANY, Department 
F-62, St. Louis 2, Missouri. 


Purina Dealers’ advertising services 
serve farm folks, as well as sell 


BENNETT KIRKPATRICK, “sales part- 
ner’ to Purina Dealers in the district 
around Rock Hill, South Carolina, works 
closely with Station WRHI in keeping 
“Checkerboard Roundup” interesting 
and helpful. With the cooperation of 
Harper S. Gault, station manager, field 
trips are made once or twice a month, 
From 500 to 600 farmers are interviewed each year. 
“Sales Partner” Kirkpatrick has five Dealers in the Rock 
Hill area cooperating on “Checkerboard Roundup.” It is 
their program. Similar programs are broadcast from York 
and Lancaster, stations also in his district. 


PURINA... vour PARTNER IN SERVING ANIMAL AGRICULTURE 
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Arizona Research in Beef Feeding Told 


TUCSON, ARIZ. — The use of 
whole cottonseed as a source of fat 
and protein, substitution of dehy- 
drated cantaloup for milo and diam- 
monium phosphate as a possible non- 
protein-nitrogen compound for rumi- 
nants were among the subjects of 
research reported at the Arizona 
Cattle Feeders’ Day held here. 

Reports on work of the University 
éf Arizona Agricultural Experiment 
Station also covered supplemental vi- 
tamin A levels for feedlot cattle and 
studies of protein level, barley vs. 
milo and rolling of grain (Feedstuffs, 
June 10, page 1). 


WHOLE COTTONSEED AS A 
SOURCE OF FAT (ETHER EX- 
TRACT) AND PROTEIN FOR THE 
STEER FATTENING RATION—Ef- 
ficiency of converting feed to gain 
and cost factors favored adding 4% 


fat to a base 14% crude protein ra- 
tion through use of whole cottonseed 
in this test. 

Efficiency of the two higher fat 
content rations was noted in this 
study conducted by Farris Hubbert, 
Jr., W. H. Hale, John Kuhn, FE. B. 
Stanley and Bruce Taylor. 

The five researchers said that 
whole cottonseed is an _ excellent 
source of crude protein and energy 
and that its use is influenced by the 
factors of availability and cost in 
relationship to cottonseed meal or 
grain. They said that their study was 
conducted to compare the value of 
whole cottonseed as a source of both 
protein and fat to a 14% protein fat- 
tening ration with or without 4% 
added rendering plant tallow. 

The treatments randomly allotted 
to replicated pens in this study 


were: (1) 14% crude protein, (2) 
14% crude protein with 4% add- 
ed fat (ether extract) from render- 
ing plant tallow and (3) 14% crude 
protein with 4% added fat from 
whole cottonseed. 

It was reported that the efficiency 
of converting feed to gain favored 
the higher fat content rations—934 Ib. 
to 992 lb. for the control steers. 
It was noted that this is a saving 
of 6.85%. Four per cent added tal- 
low reduced the feed required per 
100 Ib. gain by 2.7%. The 4% added 
fat from whole cottonseed resulted 
in a reduction of 9.0% in feed re- 
quired per unit of gain. With whole 
cottonseed valued at $44 per ton this 
ration produced 100 Ib. of gain for 
$19.05, $3.07 less than the control 
ration and $4.44 less than the ration 
with added tallow. 

The researchers said that even 
though the ration containing tallow 
was slightly more efficient in produc- 


How these eggs are making 
integration more profitable! 


For one thing there are more of them. Among the proven meat-type females 
which bird consistently lays the most eggs? The Nichols 108, of course. But now 
the big news is what's in these eggs—the offspring. In the first hatch of the 15th 
Maine Test the three 108 Cross entries, sired by three different males, finished 2nd, 
3rd and 4th in points spread out of 20 entries! (The winning entry came from a 


cross far behind in egg production.) What’s more, recent field records from the most 


important broiler areas show that today’s 108 Crosses are matching the best 
records in growth and conversion. Under intense research pressure America’s first 
crossbred female is realizing its high potential as a meat-type breeder. Meantime 
108 flocks continue to average close to 160 hatching eggs per hen housed! 


It used to take an integrator who produced his own hatching eggs to appreciate 
the 108 fully. Not now. Today’s 108 produces both the eggs and the offspring to 
protect your margin no matter what the market price of broilers. Isn’t it high time 


you put these eggs to work for you? 


Nichols 108’s are available 
at all Nichols and Arbor 
Acres branches: Brunswick, 
Me., Skowhegan, Me., Con- 
cord, N. C., Blairsville, Ga., 
Dahlonega, Ga., Albertville, 
Ala. Carthage, Miss., Spring- 
dale, Ark., Tenaha, Tex., 
Thorntown, Ind., San Luis 
Obispo, Calif. 


POULTRY FARM, INC. 


BRUNSWICK, MAINE 


ing gains, the substitution of 80 Ib. of 
tallow per ton at 7¢ lb. for the same 
amount of milo at 2.1¢ lb. resulted 
in an increase of $1.37 in cost of 
gains per 100 lb. over the control. 
It was also noted that cattle were 
finished for their grade with no ob- 
servable difference in live grade. 


DIAMMONIUM PHOSPHATE AS 
A POSSIBLE NONPROTEIN - NI- 
TROGEN COMPOUND FOR RUMI- 
NANTS—Data from this trial sug- 
gest that diammonium phosphate 
may be useful as a nonprotein-nitro- 
gen compound for fattening cattle, 
but considerable work is needed to 
further evaluate the compound, ac- 
cording to W. H. Hale, E. L. Russell, 
Jr., and Dr. Farris Hubbert, Jr. 

The researchers stated that the 
use of urea as a nonprotein-nitrogen 
compound in ruminant rations is an 
accepted practice. They noted that 
considerable work has been conduct- 
ed with other nonprotein - nitrogen 
compounds, but their use in ruminant 
rations has not been accepted. They 
commented that this is due pri- 
marily to the cost of the compounds 
used or to their limitations which 
have been quite similar to those of 
urea. 

On the subject of urea, they noted, 
“Current recommendations for urea 
are that it comprise no more than 
1% of the total ration or supply no 
more than 25% of the protein equiva- 
lent. Under usual feeding practices, 
the levels used are lower than those 
mentioned above. At high levels of 
feeding, the efficiency of urea con- 
version to rumen bacterial protein is 
reduced. Toxicity of urea is well 
known but with proper feed mixing 
and feeding management it rarely 
becomes a problem.” 

The Arizona researchers said, 
“Phosphorus supplementation of cat- 
tle fattening rations is generally ac- 
cepted. The advantages that would 
occur if a suitable nonprotein-nitro- 
gen compound also contained phos- 
phorus are apparent. Diammonium 
phosphate contains 21.4% nitrogen 
and 23.5% phosphorus. This amount 
of nitrogen gives the compound a 
protein equivalent of 134%.” : 

It was stated that toxicity and ni- 
trogen balance studies have been 
completed with lambs and will be 
reported in summary form. One cat- 
tle trial has been conducted, ac- 
cording to the report. 

The research men said that the 
differences in nitrogen retention by 
the two groups are not significant 
although the lambs receiving diam- 
monium phosphate retained slightly 
more nitrogen than lambs receiving 
urea. 

“This nitrogen balance trial indi- 
cates that, in the ration studied, the 
nitrogen from diammonium phos- 
phate was utilized as satisfactorily 
as that from urea,” the report stated. 

The report further stated that the 
rate of gain with the diammonium 
phosphate treatment was satisfactory 
but not as large as for the other 
two treatments. There appeared to 
be no general effect on feed intake 
or feed efficiency. 


THE SUBSTITUTION OF DEHY- 
DRATED CANTALOUP MEAL FOR 
MILO IN BEEF CATTLE RATIONS 
—Cantaloup meal can be fed at a 
level of 13% of the total ration with 
excellent results in regard to gain 
and live weight, it is reported by 
Dr. Farris Hubbert, Jr., W. H. Hale, 
John Kuhn, E, B. Stanley and Bruce 
Taylor. 

The research men said they under- 
took the study to evaluate cantaloup 
meal as a replacement for 25% and 
50% of the milo (13 and 265% of 
the total ration, respectively) in a 
fattening ration fed for a period of 
126 days. 

They noted that previous studies 
at Arizona on this product resulting 
from cantaloup surpluses at the end 
of the growing season in the Yuma 
Valley had shown that it could be 
substituted for 50% of the barley 
in a fattening ration for at least 
a 65-day feeding period. 

Treatments for the replicated pens 
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were: 10% crude protein (control), 
25% replacement of milo with canta- 
loup meal and 50% replacement of 
milo with cantaloup meal. 

Research work showed that there 
was no significant difference in the 
rate of gain. However, the feed in- 
take and daily gain were slightly 
higher for the 13% cantaloup meal 
ration than for either of the other 
rations. 

It was noted that substituting 
cantaloup meal for 50% of the milo 
(26.5% of the total ration) slightly 
depressed both feed intake and gain. 
The droppings were somewhat loose 
on the higher level of cantaloup 
meal although no difficulty was ex- 
perienced in keeping the cattle on 
feed, according to the report. 

The researchers said that well pre- 
pared, clean cantaloup meal proved 
to be worth 106-109% the value of 
milo on the basis of feed required 
per unit of gain and with the cattle 
selling at the same price per hun- 
dredweight. 


When Feed Is Blamed, 
Here’s How Feed Man | 


Can Uncover the Facts 


MILWAUKEE—When a feed man | 
believes his feed has been unjustly 
blamed for causing a livestock or 
poultry problem, he may find merit 
in following a fact-finding procedure 
suggested by Dr. J. R. Curtis, a Port- 
age, Wis., veterinarian who addressed | 
the June 5-6 Central Retail Feed 
Assn. convention in Milwaukee. 

Here are the steps he recommends: 

1. “If no veterinarian has been 
called to investigate, ask the farmer 
involved who his veterinarian is and 
request permission to have him come | 
to the farm. 

2. “Don’t depend on the free serv- 
ice of your commercial feed nutrition 
expert. The farmer may not know 
him and probably will feel that the 
nutritionist is there to protect you. 

“If a veterinarian is involved, 
call him and get an explanation. If 
necessary, ride out to the farm with 
him and get a first-hand look. Unless 
some unreasonableness comes up that 
looks like it might develop inte trou- 
ble, don’t by any means send your 
own veterinarian or some stranger 
to the farm. 

“If the veterinarian’s visit and ex- 
amination are not satisfactory to ev- 
eryone involved, ask the veterina- | 
rian to obtain assistance from an im- | 
partial agency such as the agricul- 
tural college in your state or the 
state department of agriculture. 

4. “Your best advertisement is a 
satisfied customer and you should do | 
everything possible to keep him that 
way, even in the face of trouble.” 


> 


Shipments of Primary, 
Secondary Feeds Up 


OTTAWA, ONT. — Shipments of 
primary or concentrated feeds and 
secondary or complete feeds in Canada 
were larger in March and the Janu- 
ary-March period this year as com- 
pared to last, while deliveries of all 
other animal feeds were smaller in 
both periods, Canadian officials re- 
ported. 

March totals were: Primary feeds, 
40,932 tons (39,971 a year earlier); 
secondary feeds, 231,555 (224,309); 
and all other animal feeds, 45,861 
(51,426). January-March totals: Pri- 
mary feeds, 123,050 tons (112,180 a 
year ago); secondary feeds, 667,572 
(607,592); and all other animal feeds, 
138,502 (140,024). 


SPECIFY 


COLUMBIA QUARRY CO. 


1007 Washington Ave. 
$T. LOUIS 1, MO. 


Resigns for Town Post 


HARTLAND, VT. — Donald A. 
Frail, manager of Hartland Feed Co., 
an E. W. Bailey & Co. branch store, 
for nine years and for 17 years with 
the Vermont feed manufacturing 
firm—has resigned to become town 
manager of Hartland, an appoint- 
ment by the town selectmen. 

Mr. Frail is succeeded to the man- 
agership of the feed store by Chester 
Lapine, for many years an employee 
there. 

Mr. Frail served two terms as a 
director of the Vermont Feed Deal- 
ers & Manufacturers Assn., the only 
active trade organization of its kind 
in New England. 

He came to Hartland from the 
Essex Junction, Vt., branch store of 
E. W. Bailey & Co., at the time he 
became manager of the firm’s store 
here. 
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SUNSET FEED & GRAIN Co., INC. 


PHONE 
805 Dun Buildi 

TL 2.2937 an 71 

AREA 716 Buffalo 2, N.Y. 


DISTRIBUTORS OF 


HUBINGER GLUTEN FEED PACIFIC MOLASSES . 
DU PONT'S “TWO-SIXTY-TWO" FEED COMPOUND . 
CALF MANNA PROTAMONE MILEZYME 
DYNAFOS DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 
PILOT OYSTER SHELLS STONEMO GRANITE GRIT 
NOPCO FEED SUPPLEMENTS 


DEPENDABLE SERVICE ON FEED INGREDIENTS 


BRAN DISTILLERS GRAINS SOYBEAN MEAL 
MIDDLINGS BREWERS GRAINS LINSEED MEAL 
HOMINY FEED MALT SPROUTS BEET PULP 


ASK FOR QUOTATION CARD 


“My Brower Kleen-Feed Cattle Feeder is a big 

: time and work saver. | like its big capacity — | 

% > have fo fill it only once every two weeks for my 54 
head. The large door on top makes it easy to fill 

from any auger truck in fifteen minutes and I'm waste. 


finished. 


“I'm feeding cracked corn, cracked milo, cracked 
barley, alfalfa pellets, cattle supplements, molas- 
ses and Stilbestrol. The ration flows down freely 
without bridging — and there is practically no 
It keeps the feed in the trough fresh and 
clean, and my cattle are eating more. 


SELL kKhen cartie FEEDERS 


GET BIGGER VOLUME BULK 
FEED SALES AND PROFITS 
e BIG CAPACITY—Fill Only Once a Week 


e Serve More Customers in Less Time. . 
. Increase Sales Volume. 


Delivery Overhead . . 


e Feed Stays Fresh, Clean, More Palatable — Cattle 


Eat More. 
Now... 


storage problems .. . 


an exciting new self-feeder for cattle that's 
a cinch to sell! Solves your customers’ bulk feed 
you also make more profit 
through bigger volume sales to your bulk customers; 
lower your overhead costs; provide more efficient 
customer service. Special hopper and trough de- 
sign keeps feed clean, fresh, palatable. Cattle eat 
more; make faster, more profitable gains. Built to 
give 15 to 20 years of service with heavy rust- 
resisting steel. Ruggedly braced throughout. 


BROWER 


TWO SIZES 


for the large 
or small herd 


Large 15 ft. feeder has 250 
bushel capacity — feeds 100 
cattle for a week on one fill- 
ing. 7'/ ft. feeder has 125 
bushel capacity — feeds 50 
cattle for a week on one 
filling. 


. Lower 


BROWER MANUFACTURING CO. Pe 


653 N. 3rd Quincy, Illinois RE 
Name—__ 
Street or R.F.D. 

Town — State 
SEND LITERATURE ON THE FOLLOWING: 


Brower Hog Equipment 
© Brower Poultry Equipment 


Kleen-Feed Cattle Feeder 
C) Calf Creep Feeder 


_ 


54 HEAD...with BROWER 
J 
— 
| 
} 
| PRICED LOW ASK FOR | 
- 
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‘MANUFACTURERS 


Write for information and prices 


the v. 0. ANDERSON company 


Division Basic [comemy Corpers tien 
1944 West 96th Street, Cieveland 2, Ohie 


Meet 

the 

growing 
demand 

for 

siress 
control 

with 
SERPASIL... 
the first 
tranquilizing 
agent 
accepted for 
use in 
CHICKEN 
and 


TURKEY 
FEEDS 


SERPASIL® (reserpine CIBA) 


For further information write: 
Animal Health Marketing Division 
CIBA PHARMACEUTICAL PRODUCTS INC. 
P. O. Box 313; Summit, N. J. 


Antibiotic Feeding Studies Reported 
At European Symposium in Norway 


OSLO, NORWAY — Researchers 
from Europe and the U.S. reported 
on various antibiotic feeding studies 
with poultry, swine and dairy ani- 
mals at a symposium held here June 
8-11. 

Some 25 papers were presented at 
the event, called the European Sym- 
posium on Antibiotics in Animal Nu- 


| trition. It was arranged by Apothe- 


kernes Laboratorium. 

E. Wohni, Norway’s minister of 
agriculture, opened the symposium 
and welcomed scientists from Eu- 
rope and the U.S. to the event. 

Summaries of reports presented 
follow: 


POULTRY—Research on the mode 
of action of antibiotics was reported 
in a paper by Dr. M. E. Coates, Na- 
tional Institute for Research in 
Dairying, Reading, England. 

Among researchers, it was noted, 
it is recognized that the growth pro- 
moting effect of antibiotics in chicks 
is connected with antibiotics’ depress- 
ing harmful microorganisms in the 
intestinal tract. 

Dr. Coates reported that a mixed 
microflora very rapidly arises in the 
intestinal tract in chicks newly 
hatched, a stable type of microflora 
being established in the course of 
the first two days. She had examined 
the intestinal content in one- and 
two-day-old chicks, raised at the in- 
stitute, and found it to contain spores 
and vegetative cells of Clostridium 
welchii. She did not, however, find 
this microbe in the intestinal con- 
tent of chicks that had been supple- 
mented with penicillin. It was also 
absent in animals from new or ab- 
sclutely clean housing, or found only 
in very small numbers, irrespective 
of whether the animals had been 
given penicillin or not. 

On a neighboring farm, she found 
the microbe in all the chicks, wheth- 
er they had received penicillin or not. 

Organisms isolated from the in- 
testinal content in chicks treated 
with antibiotics produced no lecithi- 
nase, i.e., the a-toxine normally pro- 
duced by Clostridium welchii. In the 
opinion of the author, it therefore 
appeared as if the growth-promoting 
effect of antibiotics is associated not 
only with the elimination of the 
above-mentioned microbe, but in a 
higher degree with the fact that anti- 
biotics depress the toxine produc- 
tion of the microbe. 

In infecting germ-free chicks with 
Clostridium welchii, their growth was 
retarded, but this effect was neutral- 
ized when penicillin was used. 

She concluded by pointing out that 
more experiments are needed, also 
experiments on other micro-organ- 
isms in the intestinal tracts of the 
chicks, in order to obtain a full ex- 
planation of the effect of the anti- 
biotics. 

Dr. H. Zucker, University of Mu- 
nich, told of experiments in which 
50 gm. of zinc bacitracin per ton 
was given as a supplement to hens 
with low egg production because of 
conditions in the poultry house. A 
“very great increase in egg produc- 
tion and a quick moulting” were 
obtained, the German scientist said. 
On the other hand, no increase in 
production was obtained by feeding 
bacitracin to good layers. 

Supplementation of chicks with 2.5 
and 5 gm. of zinc bacitracin per ton 
of concentrates in different rations 
gave higher gain (3-11%) and better 
feed efficiency (26-55%). The 25 
gm. level gave as good results as the 
5 gm. level. 

Supplementation with zinc baci- 
tracin and zine bacitracin plus peni- 
cillin at levels of 4 gm. per ton and 
more has improved performance in 
Swedish experiments with chicks and 
swine, said Dr. A. Frolich. In the 
work at the experiment station, the 
additions resulted in increases of 2- 
8% in gain and improvements of 
2-4% in feed efficiency. Dr. Frolich 


said the supplementation improved 
some poorly balanced rations. It may, 
among other things, result in a re- 
duced requirement for vitamins B, 
and D in rations deficient in these 
vitamins, he indicated. 

A report on Swedish work with 
broilers indicated that equal levels 
(5 gm. per ton) of oleandomycin and 
zine bacitracin resulted in the same 
saving in feed and the same response 
in gain in relation to the control 
birds. The experiments, comprising 
400 chicks, with six breeds, lasted 
10 weeks. For chicks raised in bat- 
teries, mortality rates were reported 
at 5.3% for the control group, 4.2% 
for the oleandomycin group and 4.0% 
for the bacitracin group. 

Dr. Milton L. Scott 
University, 
“low level” supplementation with an 
antibiotic like zinc bacitracin will 


of Cornell | 
Ithaca, N.Y., said that | 


generally control the “disease level” 
in ordinary poultry farming. After 
pathological organisms have entered 
the blood, it is necessary that “high 
level” supplementation with easily 
absorbable broad-spectrum antibi- 
otics be used. 


Dr. R. F. Gordon of Houghton 
Poultry Research Station, Hunting- 
ton, England, told of experiments on 
antibiotics for poultry and the ef- 
fect on resistance of the bacteria. 
He said that in some preliminary 
studies, chicks were infected by Sal- 
monella typhimurium bacteria and 
were given 10 gm. of zinc bacitracin 
per ton. These birds, he said, did not 
build up any resistance to chlortetra- 
cycline or to furazolidone, used to 
control infectious diseases. 

With use of normal concentrations 
of antibiotics in animal nutrition, no 
residues can be shown in animal 
products, said Dr. O. Dybing, Vet- 
erinary University of Norway. At 
higher than normal concentrations, he 
said, residues of tetracyclines can be 
found. Bacitracin “only in very small 
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quantities” is absorbed from the in- 
testinal tract, he indicated. 

Dr. Dybing discussed bacterial re- 
sistance to antibiotics, and he said 
that in some experiments with tetra- 
cyclines, increased resistance has 
been found in bacteria of the coli 
group. He said that there has not 
been increased resistance in the base 
of bacitracin because it is not used 
as a systemic antibiotic in therapy. 

Dr. Karl Tschiederer of Austria re- 
ported antibiotic studies with chicks. 
The experimental group, he said, re- 
ceived zinc bacitracin throughout the 
test, while the control group received 
chlortetracycline during the first pe- 
riod and chlortetracycline and oxy- 
tetracycline during the second period. 
The total weight for the bacitracin 
group after eight weeks was reported 
15% higher, with improved feed ef- 
ficiency. Antibiotic levels were listed 
as 4 gm. per ton of bacitracin and 
10 gm. of the other antibiotics per 
ton. 

Dr. Tschiederer said that in an- 
other experiment, with equivalent but 


energy-poor rations, birds received 
4 gm. of zinc bacitracin, or 2 gm. 
of oleandomycin, or 10 gm. of pro- 
caine penicillin per ton. Eight-week 
weights for the three groups were 
reported at 998, 993 and 948 gm., re- 
spectively, and losses at 6, 14 and 
13%, respectively. 

SWINE—In a swine experiment re- 
ported by Dr. Zucker of the Univer- 
sity of Munich, one group of grow- 
ing-finishing pigs received an ordi- 
nary ration without animal protein, 
while another group received the same 
concentrate mixture with the excep- 
tion that plant protein was replaced 
by 8% of fish meal. When 7.5 gm. of 
zine bacitracin and 2.5 gm. of peni- 
cillin per ton were added, gain was 
increased 9% and feed efficiency was 
improved 9% in the group receiving 
plant protein. The addition did not 
improve results with the animals re- 
ceiving plant protein. At the con- 
clusion of the experiment, produc- 
tion was as high in the animals re- 
ceiving vegetable protein supplement- 


CDP 


for all THREE 


Two plant locations—Texas City, Texas and Plant 


City, Florida—provide faster, more dependable serv- 


ice to meet your feed phosphorus needs. 


Test after test prove Smith-Douglass CDP and 
DIKAL to be the MOST CONSISTENT feed 


phosphorus supplements. Sample after sample. . . 


month after month... from bag and bulk shipments 


... analyze the same consistent analysis. Continu- 
ing tests prove that CDP and DIKAL are as good 
as or better than other feed phosphorus supplements. 


You receive Integrity and Qual- 
ity with every shipment of 
phosphorus for your feeds when 
you specify CDP or DIKAL 
... plus the kind of Service that 


will please you. 


SMITH -DOUGLASS 
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SELLIN' SAM 


"Oh-oh, he must have sold his feeder steers. He seems glad to see you!” 


By Jim Zilverberg 


ed with antibiotics as in the group 
receiving fish meal in the ration. 

Dr. F. Munchberg of the Veter- 
inary College in Vienna said that in 
a 90-day test, pigs supplemented with 
25 mg. of zinc bacitracin per kg. of 
complete feed had a significantly 
higher gain than the non-supplement- 
ed animals. Average initial weight 
of the animals was 27 kg 
final weights were 91.6 kg 
experimental group and 87.7 kg. for 
the control group. When the baci- 
tracin level was. reduced to 10 mg 
per kg. of feed, no significant dif- 
ference in gain was shown 


for 


Average | 


the | 


In another experiment in which 
copper sulphate was used instead of 
bacitracin, there was less gain and a 
poorer feed efficiency in the experi- 
mental group than in the control 
group, according to Dr. Munchberg. 
There was no response in gain when 
the feed contained an adequate 
amount of copper sulphate, he said. 


COWS AND CALVES—Dr. F. N. 
Andrews of Purdue University, La- 
fayette, Ind., told the symposium that 
U.S. experiments show that grass en- 
siled with zinc bacitracin makes an 
“excellent feed’’ and gives milk pro- 
duction equal to that produced by 
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Challenges, Opportunities and Pitfalls 
Await Feed Men in the Months Ahead 


An informed outlook is the best insurance against the "look out!" 
warnings that usually come too late. That is one of the reasons for 
the popularity of Feedstuffs' Outlook Issue. That's the reason it 
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silage preserved with molasses and 
other additives. Experiments show 
that a controlled and favorable fer- 
mentation in the silage is obtained 
by adding 5 gm. of bacitracin per 
ton of grass or legumes which have 
been chopped or crushed. The silage, 
he said, has a satisfactory pH value 
and contains suitable levels of lactic 
acid and only a trace of butyric 
acid. 

J. Brolund Larsen, Den Kgl. Vet- 
erinaer og Landbohojskole, Copen- 
hagef, reported a Danish experiment 
tr which the aim was to replace skim 
milk for calves by a calf starter com- 
posed entirely of plant products after 
the calves were seven weeks old. To 
achieve this, he said, the animals re- 
ceived an antibiotic supplement until 
they were 95 days old. One group 
received a normal ration of skim milk 
without antibiotics, another was fed 
concentrates supplemented with 
chlortetracycline and a third received 


concentrates supplemented with zinc 
bacitracin. Average daily gains were 
730, 675 and 657 gm., respectively. 
The researcher said the control group 
had a slightly but significantly high- 
er weight gain than the other two 
groups. There were no significant dif- 
ferences between the antibiotic 
groups, he indicated. 

Dr. H. Hvidsten of the Agricultural 
College of Norway reported experi- 
ments in which zine bacitracin was 
tested with calves. In one study, 
limited quantities of whole milk were 
fed, together with some skim milk, 
concentrates and hay. All seven 
calves in each of two groups had 
been born in the herd in which they 
were raised. Gain and feed consump- 
tion were reported practically the 
same for both groups. 

In an experiment with bull calves 
fed up to marketing at 18 weeks on 
comparatively high levels of skim 
milk, the group getting bacitracin 


| 
} 


had 11% better gains during the first 
six weeks. Later the difference in 
weight was practically eliminated, 
the researcher said, but there was a 
slight tendency toward improved feed 
efficiency and better carcass quality 
in the experimental group. 

In a third experiment, not com- 
pleted, heifer calves were used. Av- 
erage gains in the experimental 
group were reported 9% greater than 
in the control group, with feed ef- 
ficiency improved 6%. 


FILES BANKRUPTCY 

HARTLAND, WIS.—Howard J. 
Luedtke, owner of the Hartland Feed 
& Fuel Co., has filed a petition of 
bankruptcy in federal court in Mil- 
waukee. Mr. Luedtke listed liabilities 
of $84,188.71 and assets of $33,182.93. 
His wife, Avis Irene, in a separate 
petition, listed liabilities of $56,172.21 
and assets of $8,697.73. 


Started: 74,400 day-old pullets... 


That’s Arbor Acres 50 performance! 


This is no breeding farm record... it’s in- 
cluded in our latest tabulation of customer 
flock records—the performance of 21 flocks 
on the farms of eight customers in three im- 
portant broiler areas. These birds are cur- 
rently setting new standards for production 
and hatchability. Under varying conditions— 
some of them have been subject to severe 
stress—they're demonstrating outstanding liva- 


bility in the laying house. 


Take just 30 seconds to consider the results 
from these 21 flocks: the highest recorded 
peak was 87%; only one was below 79% ... 


80%. . 


has been 


If you're 


like this? 


the highest housing percentage was 93.5; 
the lowest average for any customer was 
. the highest hatch so far has been 
85%; the lowest average for any customer 
79.5%! 

not already housing Arbor Acres 
50's, are your present breeders performing 
If not, isn't it just good business— 


especially now—to see what this hard-working 


right away. 


new crossbred can do for you? Better talk it 
over with your Arbor Acres Representative 


You can also order Arbor Acres 50’s from: 


Concord, N. C. © Springdale, Ark. © Blairsville, Ga. e Tenaha, Tex. e Carthage, Miss. © Dahlonega, Ga. 
San Luis Obispo, Cal. © Albertville, Ala. © Thorntown, Ind. « 


Skowhegan, Me. e Aprilia, Italy 


MOBILE MILL 


(Continued from page 26) 


weeks, so we had to keep the mill off 
the road for that length of time. 

Stence: Last winter we lost ap- 
proximately six days due to bad 
weather. The year before, however, 
we lost approximately 30 days due 
to bad roads. 

Do you operate on a route system 
of any kind? 

Prahm: No. 

Kroeger: Yes. 

Stence: Yes. 

If so, please explain how your 
route system operates. 

Kroeger: We go south and west on 
Mondays, north and west on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, north and east on Wed- 
nesdays, and south and east on 
Thursdays. Saturdays we use for 
cleanup and servicing the mill. 

Stence: We go north one day, 
north and west one day, south one 
day, south and west one day, with 
one day for cleanup and maintenance. 

Do you feel the route system has 
been beneficial to your operations? 

Kroeger: Yes. 

Stence: Yes. 

If so, plezse explain. 

Kroeger: It’s practically a must for 
profit. Without it we would be run- 
ning in all directions every day. This 
cuts down on your efficiency and in- 
creases your cost. 

Stence: It saves extra time on the 
road and our customers know what 
day to expect us. 

Do you have a salesman work 
ahead of mill lining up jobs? 

Prahm: No. 

Kroeger: No. 

Stence: No. 

If not, why not? 

Prahm: We haven't done this in 
the past, but I plan to get out in the 
country on a regular basis myself, 


| soon. I have my boys on the mills 
| now, so I'll have some time to do 


this. 

Kroeger: It hasn’t been necessary 
so far. I should say that I have an 
especially good operator who helps 
sell the service and the feed. 

Stence: The mill is busy now to ca- 


| pacity. 


Do you have a delivery truck work- 
ing ahead of your mill? 

Prahm: No. 

Kroeger: No. 

Stence: No, but the mill itself can 


| carry two tons of sacked concentrate 


in an upright box built on the unit. 

What is the operating cost per 
mill for your mill, including depreci- 
ation? 

Prahm: Thirty-four cents per mill, 
including insurance, depreciation, gas 
and oil on two mills. 

Kroeger: I’m not sure. 

Stence: I’m not sure. 

Do you pay your operator a salary 
or is he on a commission basis? 

Prahm: Our operators are on a 
straight salary of $70 per week or a 
total of $140 per week for the two 
mills. 

Kroeger: I have a rather unusual 
set-up—and one that I would recom- 
mend to anyone. My operator owns 
half of the mill. I pay him $80 per 
week and we share the profits 50-50. 
This arrangement has really worked 
for me. As I mentioned earlier, I 
have an outstanding operator-part- 
ner. 

Stence: Both. He gets $75 per week 
plus 50¢ per mix on all mixes over 
50 per week, plus 50¢ cut on mo- 
lasses, plus 10¢ cut on feed. 


In Canada it’s... 
N. D. HOGG, LTD. 
Feed Ingredient Merchants 
P. 0. Box 66, Station Q 
TORONTO, ONT., CANADA 
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FLOW PROBLEMS—The visit of a British specialist on flow problems 
prompted this meeting in the Kansas City office of Mel Miller & Co., Inc. 
From the left, those shown are: Hoyle B. Puckett, Sr., University of Illinois, 
Urbana; Donald R. Lanphair, Mel Miller & Co.; Dr. Harry B. Pfost, Kansas 
State University; R. L. Brown, The British Coal Utilization Research Assn., 
Leatherhead, England, and Loren V. Burns, Mel Miller & Co. 


British Flow Problem | that it can be applied to working situ- 


ations in connection with the consult- 


Specialist Visits U.S. ing studies being done by the Mel 
KANSAS CITY—While coal and During the discussions, it was : 


formula feeds seem a long way apart, | Jearned that Mr. Puckett’s current 
a common interest in materials flow project is a pneumatic farm feed 
and segregation recently brought a | handling system that is automatical- 
British specialist in flow problems | ly and electrically controlled. Such a 
system is now in operation on an 
Illinois turkey farm, he reported. 


NATIONAL MoLAsses CoMPANY 


Executive Offices: ORELAND, PA. Phone: Livingston 8-5900 (Philadelphia) 
and a U.S. group interested in the 
same field together for a meeting 
here. 

Prompting the meeting was the 
visit of R. L. Brown, director of basic i 
research laboratories, the British 
Coal Utilization Research  Assn., 

Leatherhead (near London), to the oug as PROTECKOTE 
U.S. Loren V. Burns, vice president 

in charge of technical and engineer- - 
ing operations for Mel Miller & Co., ‘ 
Inc., here, knew of Mr. Brown's work Rk EVENTS 
and invited him to discuss some of his | 

findings with several people in this 
country. Others in the group were: 
Hoyle B. Puckett, Sr., principal agri- 
cultural engineer and leader of the 
automatic electrical farm equipment 


investigations, Farm Electrification TL =} e t 


Research Branch, University of Illi- 
nois; Donald R. Lanphair, director of oN _ 


farm feed manufacturing services for 
Mel Miller & Co., and Dr. Harry B. 
Pfost, department of flour and feed 
milling industries, Kansas State Uni- 


"Aiea dailies was Mr. Brown’s first | from Eating ANY of Your Profits 


contact with work being done in the 
feed and grain industries, according 
to Mr. Burns. And, Mr Burns noted i : oe 
that this is another step in the move — —— ate } 
to bring together all the research that i 

has been done on materials flow so 


( STOP Infestation before if starts 


BOWMAN with Douglas Preventive Maintenance 
PRODUCTS F/ Just as Preventive Maintenance practices on your mill machinery 
protect you against big repair bills . . . The small cost of Pre- ; 
“wae STABLE ventive Maintenance on stored grain ELIMINATES large fumi- { 
Vita BD thet wil not desempese gation costs, PREVENTS losses from accumulated grain damage : 
and MAINTAINS grain in top market condition 
BoDEE 
Vitamin D-2 or D-3 in dry, oil or 
BoA-S and Bo-A | 
Stable dry vitamin A products. 
BHT 
Oil soluble Vitamin protector and 
pigmentation aid. Douglas PROTECKOTE—the modern liquid grain protectant is 
HYDROPOID a powerful new combination of the finest known ingredients. It 
Dry, free-flowing partially hy- : { 9 } . 
drogenated animal fat protects stored grain for a full 12 months and in many cases 
Y 
XANTHOPHYLL CONCEN- much longer. 
TRATES 
For better poultry pigmentation. 
CLOROFOLEN Ask your Douglas Man to explain the complete [ : 
Effective dog food deodorant. DOUGLAS PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE PROGRAM. | FREE Grain Inspection 
ENZYMATIC SYSTEMS ; I want professional assistance with grain 
wi \ igation, i 1 1 
Bowman Feed Products, Inc. Depend on days. 60 days (check one). 
130 Central Ave. HOLLAND, MICH. 
3030 Hines Avenue Culver City, Calif. Name = 
Company 
Title 
C CK \ Add 
HE 620 East 16th Avenue, North Kansas City, Missouri sais 
FEEDSTUFFS 
State 
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Sell your CUSTOMERS 


PURE REEF 


100% 
TRIPLE SCREENED RIED 
97 CALCIUM Cal 
0 SHELL 
MOUSTON, TEXAS 


PEA-SIZE 
Phone OR 2 


. MAYO SHELL CORP. 


PHOME BOX 784 . TEXAS 


HOUSTON 


Commercial Storage 
Has Room for About 
40% of Total-Grain 


WASHINGTON—Roughly two of 
every five bushels of grain on hand 
in the U.S. are stored in commercial 
off-farm facilities. 

This nation’s total grain storage 
capacity has been estimated at 
around 12 billion bushels, notes John 
W. Kirkbride of the U.S. Department 
of Agriculture’s Statistical Report 
Service. And of this total capacity, 
commercial elevators, warehouses, 
terminals, mills, ships under private 
control and oilseed crushers who 
store grain provide space for nearly 
5 billion bushels of grain. 

Commercial storage capacity off 
farms is now about three times what 
it was in 1944 before the big grain 
production expansion period of the 
early 1950's. 

As of Jan. 1 of this year, when 


more: Profitable 


ACE PELLET MILLS 


equipment — it’s 


Request Bulletins 165-B and 100-A. 


Sprout-Waldron 

pioneered the 

ring die 

design 
MUNCY, 


that makes pelleting 


As the pioneer in the design of the vertical ring die machine, 
Sprout-Waldron pellet mill leadership has continued through 
the years to provide the utmost in dependability with design 
features which insure the best in quality pellets at maximum 
production rates and lowest operating costs. 


Whatever your needs may be for a pellet mill — or auxiliary 


definitely to your interest to write for details 
on Sprout-Waldron Ace Pellet Mills. 


SPROUT, WALDRON & CO.,INC. 


PENNSYLVANIA, U. 


SPROUT-WALDRON OFFERS YOU A COMPLETE LINE OF EQUIPMENT FOR PROFITABLE PELLETING 


QNEU-VAC SYSTEMS 


commercial off-farm grain storage 
was estimated at nearly 5 billion 
bushels, Kansas and Texas led the 
states in capacity. Each had a ca- 
pacity of more than 750 million bush- 
els. Nebraska ranked a distant third 
with space for less than 500 million 
bushels. The leaders were followed 
by Illinois, Iowa and Minnesota, with 
the top six states accounting for 60% 
of off-farm capacity. 

In addition to commercial off-farm 
capacity, grain is stored on the farm 
and in off-farm space owned or un- 
der the.control of the government. 

Mr. Kirkbride notes that exact 
figures on farm storage capacity are 
not available, but it seems reason- 
able to him that farm capacity could 
have been as high as 6 billion bush- 
els on Jan. 1. 

Off-farm grain storage capacity 
owned or under the control of the 
government largely represents CCC 
bins having a total capacity of al- 
most 1 billion bushels. Mothball ships, 
under government control and used 
to store grain, contribute varying 
amounts to the ‘total storage capacity, 
depending on the amount of grain 
held in such space. On Jan. 1 of this 
year the government had about 38 
million bushels of wheat stored in 
ships. 

While total storage capacity in 
the U.S. is near 12 billion bushels, 
an estimated 80% of that total space 
was in use Jan. 1. Stocks of grain 
in all positions on that date totaled 
about 9.5 billion bushels. 


Emphasis Change Set 
For Virginia Meeting 


ROANOKE, VA.—When the 1962” 
Virginia Feed Convention and Nu- 
trition Conference is held, more em- 
phasis will be placed on milling, man- 
agement and sales techniques. 

This comes about as a result of a 
vote by the directors of the Virginia 
State Feed Assn. to return to this 
type of convention program as a 
means of attracting more feed men 
for both the convention and the nu- 
trition conference. In 1958 the state 
convention and the nutrition con- 
ference of Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute were combined, leading to a 
de-emphasis of milling and manage- 
ment program features, it was noted. 

All nutrition subjects will be cov- 
ered on the first day of the 1962 con- 
vention, which is scheduled for Feb. 
20-21 at the Hotel Roanoke, the group 
has announced. Business management 
problems of concern to feed manu- 
facturers and dealers will be han- 
dled on the second day. 

Decision to return to emphasizing 
subjects of interest to millers and 
dealers was reached at the meeting 
of directors at Charlottesville. 

E. B. Kaylor, Harrisonburg, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the feed association, 
was appointed co-chairman of the 
convention-conference planning com- 
mittee along with Paul M. Reaves 
of VPI. A. G. Maxweil, Salem, was 
named chairman of the arrangements 
committee. 


OPERATION 


MOBILE 
EQUIPMENT 
AT ITS BEST! 


(GAS OR DIESEL) 

Write For Details 
BARNARD & LEAS 
Ay Company INC. 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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Illinois Economist 

Gives His View of 

Big’ Grain Signup 

URBANA, ILL.—A timely analysis 
of some probable consequences of the 
1961 feed grain program was issued 
recently from the University of Il- 
linois as the word from Washington 
indicated that farmers have signed 
up to idle about 26% of their corn 
and grain sorghum land (Feedstuffs, 
June 10, page 4). 

L. H. Simer] of Illinois’ department 
of agricultural economics had these 
speculative answers to the question 
of what will be the result of this 
“big” signup: 

“The acreage retired may be less 
than the acreage signed up. The 
signup involved only a sort of option 
to divert corn and sorghum grain 
land to nonproductive uses. Some 
farmers will decide not to participate. 
Others will retire less than the maxi- 
mum number of acres listed. But the 
dropout seems likely to be fairly 
small. 

Supposition 

“Suppose that at least 20% of the 
corn acreage is retired. This would 
not mean that production would be 
reduced 20%. There are several rea- 
sons: (1) The retired acreage will be 
the lower yielding land. (2) Some 
nonparticipating farmers will in- 
crease their corn acreages. (3) Some 
farmers, whether or not they par- 
ticipate will use more fertilizer and 
adopt other yield-boosting practices. 

“Farmers have harvested about 83 
million acres of corn in each of the 
two years since acreage ailotments 
were dropped. If they harvest 20% 
less this fall, they will be taking corn 
from 66.2 million acres. 

“Average yield on the harvested 
acres (which will be better than av- 


erage land) seems likely to be 2 bu. 
higher than the 53-bu. average post- 
ed last year. That would produce 
about 3,640 million bushels. 

“Disappearance (domestic use and 
export) totaled about 4 billion bush- 
els last year and seems likely to run 
to 4.1 billion bushels this marketing 
year. 

“We know that disappearance 
varies with price changes; more corn 
is used when the price is low. Dis- 
appearance increased by one third (1 
billion bushels) when the price was 
reduced from about $1.50 in the early 
1950’s to $1.12 in 1959-60. The price 
this year may average about $1.03, 
counting the grain ‘sold’ to Uncle 
Sam at the support level of $1.06. 

“We might guess that disappear- 
ance of corn in the 1961-62 market- 
ing year will total around 4 billion 
bushels. Increases in numbers of live- 
stock and poultry to be fed may be 
largely offset by a reduction in use 
on account of the price increase. 

“In this case, the 1961 crop would 
be about 360 niullion bushels short of 
needs. Commodity Credit Corp. sales 
of corn would make up the difference. 
Actual sales of CCC corn will prob- 
ably exceed 360 million bushels. But 
farmers will have around 1 billion 
bushels of new corn eligible for price 
support. Most of them will not sell 
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at prices much below the support lev- | 
el. The more corn the CCC sells, the | 
more farmers will put under price | 
support. Thus the market price seems | 
likely to rise to near the support lev- | 
el. 

“Let’s make some more guesses: If 
our carryover this fall is 2 billion 
bushels and if the crop is around 
3,640,000,000 as we expect, our total 
supply for 1961-62 will be 5,640,000,- 
000 bu. Subtract 4 billion for use 
and export, and we would still have 
1,640,000,000 bu. for carryover on 
Oct. 1, 1962. That would be more 
than we carried over in any year be- 
fore last fall.” 


top Wastin 
Money 


On Obsolete Bag Closing 
Sewing Machines! 


Replace with fast, efficient, 
modern equipment. All sizes 
from portables to automatic 
conveyors to fit your job. 


For prices, terms and name of nearest representative write: 


MINNEAPOLIS SEWING MACHINE CO. 


. Dept. F-61 
Minneapolis 12, Minnesota 


4865 Ossec Road 


AUBREY FEED MILLS 
RED A FEEDS 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


SERVING THE GREAT SOUTHEAST 


too, can 


| 
4 


SWEET- DRIED 
WHOLE WHEY 


You get TWO important benefits — EXCELLENT PALATA- 
BILITY and TOP NUTRITIONAL VALUE — in ONE economical 


ingredient. 


Pigs go for the sweeter taste of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — start eating pre-starter and starter rations earlier. 


Pigs gain faster and more efficiently, too—a result of the 
excellent nutritional qualities of Midwest Sweet-Dried Whole 
Whey — the lactose (which is the most readily digested 
carbohydrate for baby animals), the high quality milk protein, 
minerals and valuable water soluble vitamins. 


DUNDEE, ILLINOIS 


PHONE: HAzel 6-3411 


| 
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| 
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WORTH LOOKING INTO 


NEW LITERATURE 


DESCRIP7}ONS OF NEW AND IMPROVED PRODUCTS AND SERVICES PROVIDED BY MANUFACTURERS AND SUPPLIERS 
ARE PRESENTED IN BRIEF FORM. FOR ADDITIONAL INFORMATION, PLEASE USE THE ACCOMPANYING COUPON. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


No. 7538—All-Purpose 
Feed Base 


Development of a 
low cost feed ingredient 
“Fruen’s All-Purpose Feed 
has been announced by Fruen Mill- 
ing Co. 

This product is said to fill a defi- 
nite need for a low cost grain base 
for complete dairy, beef, poultry and 
hog feeds. It can be used by feed 


multi-purpose, 
known as 


manufacturers or portable mill op- 
erators to supply a nutritious base | 


ingredient for most types of formula 
feeds, company officials state. 

The product 
is uniform in color and granulation. 
For samples and additional informa- 
tion, check No. 7538 on the coupon 
and mail 


No. 7536—Package 

Mill 

A new package mill unit which 
manufactures completely balanced 
rations, and “may be set up easily 
anywhere,” has been introduced by 
Myers-Sherman Co. 

This compact unit incorporates 
three pieces of the company’s line 
of Fords milling equipment—scale- 
mounted ingredient hopper, hammer- 
mill and vertical mixer. If rolled 
grains are preferred, a roller mill 
can be substituted for the hammer- 
mill. A heater-dispenser tank for 
fats can also be added. 

Originally developed for exhibit 
and use in the U.S. pavilion at the 


NEW SERVICE - 


Base,” | 


is finely ground and | 


| = 


Cairo International Agricultural Ex- 
hibition, this mill evoked great inter- 
est, according to the manufacturer. 

It can be shipped conveniently and 
economically to any part of the 
world, installed quickly and easily, 
and requires 15-30 h.p., depending 
upon the units selected. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7536 on the coupon and mail. 


7534—Automatic 


Checkweighers 


The complete line of automatic in- 
line checkweighers by Toledo Scale, 
division of Toledo 
fully illustrated in a new eight-page 
booklet. 

This new literature contains ma- 
terial on the accuracy, checkweigh- 


Send me information on the items marked: 


No. 7531—Turkey House 

No. 7532—Poultry Houses 
No. 7533—Portable Feed Unit 
No. 7534—Checkweighers 
No. 7535—Sampling Device 


Others (list numbers) 


NAME 


CLIP OUT —FOLD OVER ON THIS LINE — FASTEN (STAPLE, TAPE, GLUE)— MAIL 


COUPON NOT VALID AFTER 60 DAYS 


] No. 7536—Package Mill 
No. 7537—Bucket Elevator 
No. 7538—All-Purpose Feed Base 
| No. 7539—Sanitation Product 


FIRST CLASS 
PERMIT No. 2 


P.L 


No post 


age stamy 


BUSINESS REPLY ENVELOPE 


essary if mailed in 


the United States 


POSTAGE WILL BE PAID BY— 


Feedstuffs 
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' 
Reader Service Dept. 
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P. O. Box 67 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


Scale Corp., is | 


ing speed and weight ranges of each 
Toledo checkweigher model, as well 
as pertinent construction data. Vari- 
ous industrial applications of the 
checkweighers are illustrated with 
installation photographs. 
The booklet explains Toledo check- 
weigher accuracy in terms of “zone- 
edge tolerance,” which is a positive 
means of expressing checkweighing 
accuracy, that is, the consistency 
| with which a machine chooses _be- 

tween adjacent weight zones when 
| the package weight falls in the break- 
| even area between weight zones. The 
| narrower this area is, expressed in 
| fractional ounces, the greater the 
checkweigher accuracy and reliabili- 
ty throughout a given machine's 
weight range, according to the manu- 
facturer. 

For additional information, check 
No. 7534 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7531—Turkey 


House Automation 


A new booklet on turkey house 
automation is now available from the 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

The booklet contains a full expla- 
nation of the time and money-saving 


TURKEYS 


..do better 


...cost less 
to raise 


less care 


—~with— 


Big Dutchman 


suspended feeding system, plus a 
| Wrap-up of all the integra! products 
| needed to complete an automatic 
| turkey raising system. 

The booklet, which contains 16 
pages of facts and photos, is avail- 
able by checking No. 7531 on the cou- 
| pon and mailing. 


7533—Portable Feed 
Manufacturing Unit 


Introduction of a new portable, 
self-powered feed manufacturing unit 
mounted on a tandem axle has been 
| announced by Industries. 
| Called the Model PMOV 70 Mix-O- 
| Vator, it comes complete with a 9 ft. 


hydraulically raised and lowered dis- 
charge auger and contains its own 
operating power in a 37 h.p. engine. 
For use in commercial production 
of feed at the farm by dealers or for 


| use by the feeder, the Mix-O-Vator 
| is equipped with a scale and the pur- 


chaser’s choice of hammermill, roller 


| mill or burr mill. 


The manufacturer claims hourly 
feed production up to 8 tons. The 
scale weighs out portious of feed as 
well as weighing in feed ingredients. 

The accompanying photo shows the 


| Mix-O-Vator with roller mill. Ship- 
| ping weight is approximately 3,100 
| lb. For additional information, check 


No. 7533 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7539—Sanitation 
Product 


Development of a new product to 
control flies and strong odors, and 
at the same time produce a compost 
fertilizer end product, has been an- 
nounced by Organic Soil Builders, 
Inc. 

Called San-O-Pen, the new product 
combines the action of rock phos- 
phate, long known as a barn deodor- 
ant, with carefully selected microbe 
cultures, which reduce dairy barn 
wastes to a compost-type fertilizer. 

The microbe action is said to create 
heat to kill all fly and pest larvae 
found in waste materials, thereby 
preventing the hatch of new fly pop- 
ulations in treated barns. 

Officials report that the gray pow- 
dered product offers no volatile con- 
tamination for milk. Flies are not 
killed by poisonous materials, but by 
having the composting process de- 
vour their larvae. Since San-O-Pen 
eliminates barn odors, transient flies 
do not congregate where it is used. 

It is said that when barn wastes 
are removed, the fly-killing deodor- 
ant has treated them so they rapidly 
form a compost fertilizer, which can 
be spread on the field as a secondary 
benefit. 

Experiments are being carried on 
in turkey sheds, hog barns and sheep 
pens, according to company officials. 
“So far, the composting wastes, cou- 
pled with the action of the rock phos- 
phate, have eliminated odors and 
flies in all such establishments,” they 
report. 

For additional information on this 
product, check No. 7539 on the cou- 
pon and mail. 


No. 7537—Bucket 


Elevator 


Pioneer Belting & Conveyor Equip- 
ment Corp. has developed a new type 
of bucket elevator which is described 
as job-engineered for efficient, speedy 
handling of large volumes of grain 
or feed at economical cost. 

The elevator is of double leg de- 
sign, self-supporting and built in ex- 
cess of standards to offer long serv- 
ice life with minimum maintenance, 
according to the manufacturer. Dust- 
tight, seam-welded construction, an- 
gle iron reinforced, is featured 
throughout. 

An added advantage is said to be 
unitized construction of assemblies 
with precision-fitted parts and acces- 
sories, which offers simple erection 
with low initial cost, acecrding to the 
company. The mounting plate is pre- 
drilled at factory to permit easy in- 
stallation. 

Company officials say that 12- 
gauge material is used for the boot 
and head sections, while 14-gauge 
steel is used for the leg sections. The 
leg sections come in unitized 10 ft. 
lengths, which enable changes or 
modifications to be made in elevator 
height or capacity with the aid of 
matched parts. 

Head shafts and boot shafts con- 
form to best engineering standards 
and are tailored for the load and ca- 
pacity requirements of each elevator. 
The head pulley is crowned. and 
lagged and a flat faced pulley is used 
in the boot. 

A large door is located in the head 
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for 


as 1S 


access 
belt, 


inspection 
large 


to permit 


buckets or also a 


clamp-type door in the down leg (or | 


up leg) for assembly of buckets and 
for inspection. Feed inlet spout may 
be mounted to suit individual needs 
in up or down leg 
Components, such as cat walk 


ladder and enclosure, are supplied to 


conform with individual needs. The 
bucket elevators are designed in a 
series of sizes to handle capacities 


from 700 to 10,000 bu. per hour. 
For additional information, check 
No. 7537 on the coupon and mail. 


No. 7535—Automatic 

Sampling Device 

A new, automatic sampling device 
has been announced by Gustafson 
Manufacturing Co. Known the 
Gustafson Automatic Sampler, it can 
be installed in any flow pipe where 


as 


dry material is handled. It is said 
to be especially practical for sam- 
pling feed or grain, dry chemicals 


and all types of seed. 

Feature of the sampler is that it 
can be pre-set for sampling at any 
time interval, to take whatever sam- 
ples are desired. 

The automatic sampler takes a 
full-diameter or full-depth sample of 
the flow pipe, which is said to assure 
a “true’’ sample of the commodity. 


Principle of the operation is as fol- | 


lows (note accompanying photo): Re- 
mote control panel “A” automatical- 
ly engages sampler at pre-set inter- 
vals. On each such interval, the sam- 


- Brewers Dried Grains 
- Dried Brewers Yeast 


Primary Source 


The New Century Co. 


3939 So. Union Ave. 


Chicago 9, Ill. 
x Phone: Yards 7-1003 
eeee | 


of | 


|| pler tube “B” is rotated so that the 


opening “C” faces the flow 
stream, allowing the commodity to 
enter the tube. Simultaneously, an 
auger “D” within the tube revolves 
and conveys the sample out of the 
tube and into a plastic tube where 
it is delivered to the sample room by 
gravity. 

The distributor of the device 
Corn States Hybrid Service, Inc. 

For complete information on 
automatic sampler, check No. 
on the coupon and mail 


No. 7532—-Windowless 
Poultry Houses 


Windowless poultry houses in the 
Masonite Panel System of factory- 
built farm buildings are now avail- 
able from the Masonite Corp., in 
widths up to 40 ft. and in any length. 

Advantages of are 
to be better control of tempera- 
ture and ventilation, lower cost, low- 


slot 


is 


the 
7535 


these houses 


said 
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the appropriate number of the cou- 
pon and forwarding it to Feedstuffs. 


No. 7468—Grain drier series, Shan- 
zer Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7469——Pellet mill, Wenger Mix- 
er Manufacturing. 

No. 7470—Pressure cooker - extrud- 
sr, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7471—Grain cleaner fact sheet, 
Clute orp 

No, 7472—Portable bag 
Dave Fischbein Co. 

No. 7473—Arsanilic acid boonlets, 
Abbott Laboratories. 


control 


better 


er maintenance and 

over lighting. 
Company officials say that Mason- 

ite pre-painted hardboard panels are 


‘osure, 


used in insulated, glued and nailed ; 
sections to build the poultry house Bn: 7474—Bulk delivery truck, 
amco, Inc. 
on the site in a few days. No. 7475—Cable socket for grain 
For additional information, check shovels, Brooks Machine & Mfg. Co 
No. 7532 on the coupon and mail. No. 7476—Conveyor belting, Corns 


Conveyor Belt Co. 

No. 7477—Moisture recorder leas- 
ing, Burrows Equipment Co. 

No. 7478—Portable air filters, Full- 
er Co. 

No. 7479—Hog health product, Dr. 
Salsbury’s Laboratories. 


Also Available 


The following new products have 
been described in previous issues of 
Feedstuffs and information about 
them may still be obtained by jottmg 


Horizontal head with stationary die produces 


superior quality pellets. 


New Superior-Alloy Dies and Indented Rollers 
assure higher production—last longer. 


ke Exclusive lower RPM operation and lower 


power requirements. 


3 basic models to choose from ranging in 
capacity from 24 tons to 80 tons per day 
of superior quality pelleted feed. 


INSTALL A 


PELLETING 
MACHINE 


and watch your profits grow! 


This husky machine has been newly 
engineered for continuous high pro- 
duction of pellets on a commercial 
basis—at a low cost per ton, minimum 
maintenance and improved product 
for customer satisfaction. 

Produces full range of pellets from 
|.” poultry pellet to 1” diameter stock 
feed with lengths up to 2” in any de- 
gree of hardness with or without steam 
or binders. Produces pellets from coarse 
ground roughages, grain mixes or 
combinations. 

New long lasting Superior-Alloy 
quick change dies plus easy roll ad- 
justment plus powerful direct gear 
drive add up to greater production at 
lower cost for better profits in your 
operation. Pellet feeding is on the way 
up! Get this business—don’t let it go 
somewhere else. 


i 


Positive control of pellet length. 
Dies do not rotate; the rollers 
do the job. Therefore extruded 
pellets are easily controlled, not 
smashed and crumbled. Large 
diameter die produces more 
pellets per ‘‘pass'’, saves wear 
and tear on die. 


Horizontal head with renewable 
dies that give longer service. 
Exclusive horizontal head and 
large diameter stationary die 
with extra-heavy indented sur- 
face rolls produce better pellets 
under accurate control at lower 
cost. 


Made by SUPERIOR DIVISION of DAFFIN CORPORATION 
HOPKINS, MINNESOTA « PHONE WEST 8-7654 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 
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EEDSTUFFS reprints 


The 


following reprints of articles which have appeared 


in Feedstuffs may be obtained on order from Feedstufts’ 
Reader Service Department: 


52. 


90. 


26. Feedstuffs’ 1961 Analysis Table for Feed Ingredients—by Charles 
1961 Analysis and Feeding Yalue Tables for Beef Cattle and Sheep— 
4-page article by Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant, 25¢ 
single copy; 3-5 copies, |5¢ each; 10 or more, 10c each. 

Feed, Fat and Swine—Dr. Coy C. Brooks, Virginia Polytechnic In- 
stitute 20¢ 
Feediot Disease and Health Losses—series of six articles—plus spe- 
cial guide to feedlot animal health and disease problems of beef 
cattle and sheep—Dr. Spencer H. Morrison, Nutrition Consultant. 
Reprinted from FEEDLOT, national farm business magazine for cattle 


96. Feed Manufacturing and Distribution Costs—a series of three 
articles, Dr. Richard Phillips, lowa State University .......... 40c 
Steers—H. B. Geurin, Ralston Purina Co. ...... 
101. Barley for Hogs—A Decade of Research—Dr. W. E. Dinusson, Phe 
Dakota Agricultural College ..... 20c 
102. Emrymes in Swine Feeding—Dr. J. E. Oldfield, Oregon State 
103. Mineral Requirements of Turkeys—Dr. L. S. Jensen, Washington 
104, What Is Being Done to Combat the Problem of Thin Shells—Dr. P. A. 
Thornton, Colorado State University 20c 
105. Energy Intake and Laying House Temperature Influence Egg 
Numbers and Production Efficiency—C. F. Peterson, University of 
20¢ 
106. Be Prepared for FDA Inspections—Dr. H. S. Wilgus, The Ray Ewing 
107. Are Hard Pellets Necessary for Broiler Feeding?—Dr. E. L. Stephen- 
108. Pelleting Feeds for Beef Cattle—Dr. T. J. Cunha, University of 
20c 
109. Poultry Nutrition Studies with Bentonite—Dr. A. A. Kurnick, Univer- 
110. 


113, 
1158. 
116, 
117. 
118. 
119. 


120. 
121. 


122. 
123. 
124, 
125. 
126. 


127. 


Wheat It Takes to Make Poultry Feeds—Dr. H. R. Bird, University 
Amino Acid Balance and Excesses of Amino Acid—Dr. David Snet- 
singer, University of Minnesota .... 20¢ 
Part 2: Extending Pellet Mill Die Life—R. L. Patterson, Procter & 


Studies With Unextracted Soybeans for Chickens and — 
Dr. J. C. Rogler, Purdue University ........--0eeceeeeeeees 

High Levels of Copper for Growing-Finishing Swine—Dr. arg D. 
Wallace, University of Florida 20¢ 
Records as on Aid in Poultry Flock Management—Dr. Kar! T. Wright, 
Michigan State University 20¢ 
High-Roughage Pellets for Fattening Lambs—Dr. D. C. Church, 
Gregan Slate College 20c 
Interpretations of Nutritional Literature—Dr. H. J. Almquist, The 
Dollars and Sense of Swine Feed Additives—Dr. Damon V. Catron, 
Grove Poaduates Gan 25¢ 


Factors that Affect the Granulation and Capacity in Grinding Corn, 
Oats and Sorghum Grain with a Hammermill—Prof. R. J. Baker, 
Keneas State University 20c 
Calcium Intake Level, Strain of Birds and Rate of Egg Production 
All influence Egg Shell Quality—Prof. C. F. Peterson, University of 
Idaho 20c 
Grain Preparation for Fattening Cattle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington 


Will Better Amino Acid Balance Improve Efficiency of Egg Pro- 
duction? —Dr. M. L. Scott, Cornell University ............... 20c 
Choline for Fattening Cottle—Dr. |. A. Dyer, Washington State 
20c 
Soybeans in Poultry Feeding—A Processing Problem—Dr. M. C. 
Reports on Informal Poultry Nutrition Conference—Dr. J. R. Couch, 
The Problem of Egg Shell Quality—Gordon Bearse, Washington 
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NEW MEXICO FIRE—Flames which destroyed the buildings housing the 
| Mitchell Seed & Grain Co. and the Pecos Valley Trading Co. in Roswell, N.M., 
are shown in this photo. The fire, fanned by a brisk wind, destroyed the build- 


ings in one hour (Feedstuffs, May 20, page 7). 


Mitchell Seed & Grain has 


re-opened for business at 206 East 8th Street, according to E. W. Mitchell 
of the firm. The Mitchell firm had occupied the destroyed structure for 46 


years. 


No. 7480—Continuous weighing 
scale, B-I-F Industries. 

No. 7481—Trucklift safety device, 
J. B. Ehrsam & Sons Mfg. Co. 

No. 7482—Supplement for specialty 
feeds, Borden Special Products Co. 

No. 7483—Conveyor literature, Fin- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7484—Santoquin feeder for de- 
hy, Wenger Mixer Manufacturing. 

No. 7485——Vertical feed mixer, 
Shop Engineering Co. 

No. 7486—On-farm feed depot, 
Leach Mfg. Co. 

No. 7487—Boxcar unloading unit, 
Andrews Machine Co. 

No. 7488—Pellet mill die, Sprout, 
Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7489—Swine feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7490—Broiler male, Barker & 
McMillan Hatchery, Inc. 

No. 7491—Automatic batching and 
mixing, Wisconsin Electrical Mfg. 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7492—Farm mill using concen- 
trates, The General Supply & Equip- 
ment Co. 

No. 7493—Self-cleaning conveyor, 
Duplex Mill and Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7494—Corn sheller for mobile 
mill, The Iowa Portable Mill Co. 

No. 7495—Truck blower unit, Rip- 
co, Inc. 

No. 7496—New automatic bagging 
scale, Richardson Scale Co. 

No. 7497—Equipment purchasing 
guide, The Grain Processing Ma- 
chinery Mfrs. Assn. 

No. 7498—Feed bag coding, Pitney- 
Bowes, Inc. 

No. 7499—Automatic egg gatherer, 
Big Dutchman Automatic Poultry 
Feeder Co. 

No. 7500—Grinding and mixing 
unit, Tusco Sales. 

No. 7501—Conveyor model bag 
closure, Minneapolis Sewing Machine 

No. 7502— Equipment literature, 
Seco, Inc. 

No. 7503—Basket extractor, V. C. 
Anderson Co. 

No. 7504—Portable pneumatic un- 
loader, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7505—Portable transfer unit, 
Fuller Co. 

No. 7506—Automatic bulk handling 
equipment, The Henderson Manufac- 
turing Co. 

No. 7507—External fat applicaticn 
system, Wenger Mixer Manufactur- 
ing. 

No. 7508—Belt-propelled tripper, 
Finco, Inc. 

No. 7509—Ventilating fan record- 
ers, Service Recorder Co. 

No. 7510—Grain_ soaker-feeder, 
Baughman Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7511—Vibration inducers, The 
Martin Engineering Co. 

No. 7512—Broiler feed additive, 
Hess & Clark. 

No. 7518—Air inlet for poultry 


houses, The Big Dutchman Automa- 
tic Poultry Feeder Co. 

No. 7514—Mixing equipment, Su- 
perweld Corp. 

No. 7515—Bulk feed body, Baugh- 
man Manufacturing Co. 

No. 7516—Vitamin A and D prod- 
ucts, Hoffmann-LaRoche, Inc. 

No. 7517—Poultry house ventila- 
tion, Big Dutchman Automatic Poul- 
try Feeder Co. 

No. %7518—Self-powered grain 
spreader, General Equipment Co. 

No. 7519—Dog food fortifier, Bor- 
den Special Products Co. 

No. 7520—Feed service merchan- 
dising program, William E. Davies 
Co., Inc. 

No. 7521—Centrifugal dust separa- 
tor, Day Co. 

No. 7522—Bulk weighing brochure, 
Toledo Scale Corp. 

No. 7523—Steam boilers, Sellers 
Engineering Co. 

No. 7524—Conveying and rotary 
valves, Systems Engineering & Man- 
ufacturing Co., Inc. 

No. 7525— Bulk feed unit, 
Bulk Transport Systems. 

No. 7526—Batch process controller, 
Control Equipment Corp. 

No. %527—Air unloading for mo- 
bile units, Ripco, Inc. 

No. 7528—Gyro-cooler data sheet, 
Young Machinery Co., Inc. 

No. %7529— Pneumatic unloading 
systems, Sprout, Waldron & Co., Inc. 

No. 7530—Conveyor literature, 
Screw Conveyor Corp. 


FMC 


THE POULTRY 
MEAT INDUSTRY 
IS DEMANDING 
MORE 
AND MORE 
Co66s 


WHITE ROCKS 


All over the country broiler operators are 
joining the swing to Cobb White Rocks. And no 
wonder — they are specificelly designed for 
creating extra margins of prof? all along the 
line. Write or telephone any Cobb representa- 
tive or distribution center for documented 
evidence. 


Distribution Centers From Coast to Coast 
and Overseas 


Cobb's Pedigreed Chicks, Inc. 
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Turkey Sales Job: | 


11 Million More Birds 
During July-September 


CHICAGO—With a tremendous in- 
crease in turkey production this year, 
the turkey industry has a real pro- 
motion and marketing job cut out for 
itself. The magnitude of this job was 
spelled out this week by Richard C. 
Larkin, chief, program analysis group, 
poultry division, U.S. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Larkin spoke at the third an- 
nual Summer Turkey Fair, co-spon- 
sored by the Poultry and Egg Na- 
tional Board and the National Tur- 


key Federation. Some 200 editors, 
writers and food industry leaders 


were present to see and hear of new 
ideas for serving turkey at lunch, 
dinner and snack time. The Turkey 
Fair luncheon heralds the coming of 
Summer Turkey Time, July 27-Aug. 
6, when a national campaign will em- 
phasize turkey for summer menus. 

Because of an exceptionally large 
turkey crop this summer, the food 
leaders were reminded that turkey 
will be one of the best bargains in the 
market place. 

Mr. Larkin predicted that the rec- 
ord large 1961 turkey crop will be 
about 105 million head, up 25% from 
the previous high in 1960 

What will be the timing of the 
marketing? Mr. Larkin noted that 
seasonal Gistribution of marketings 
has been changing, with an increas- 
ing proportion sold prior to the fall 
holiday season—which has been a 
prime factor in increased per capita 
consumption. In 1956, about 10% of 
the crop was marketed by producers 
during the first six months of the 
year, with some 16% of annual con- 
sumption during the same period. 
In 1960, on the other hand, 15% of 
producer marketings were during the 
first six months and 22% of annual 


other meats, Mr. Larkin said that if 
the chicken broiler is the strongest 
competition for turkey, the demand 
outlook for turkeys during the 
months ahead should be better than 
currently and so far this year. This | 
is becaause the broiler industry, ex- 
periencing severe price problems, 
can make production adjustments 
more quickly. By July and for the 
balance of the year, said Mr. Larkin, 
there is veason to believe that per 
capita broiler supplies will be about 
as large as during the same period 
last year. The prospective red meat 
supply should be roughly equivalent 
to a year earlier also. 

In the July-September quarter, the 
job is to merchandise some 11 mil- | 
lion more birds than a year earlier. 
This means an increase of % Ib. per 
person. To the extent this can be 
done, prices will not fall proportion- 
ate to the increase in marketings, 
Mr. Larkin observed. 


consumption. 

During the past five years, Janu- | 
ary-June turkey consumption has 
increased 63% while producer prices 
have declined only about 14%, show- | 
ing how consumer demand has in- 
creased earlier in the year. For the 
last six months of the year, however, 
consumption has increased only about 
15%. 

This Year’s Problem 

The turkey marketing problem this 
year, Mr. Larkin noted, is not limited 
to any one period. Through May, for 
example, 43% more pounds of tur- 
key were sold by producers than 
during the same period last year, with 
prices down 13%. 

Looking ahead, Mr. Larkin spelled 
out the marketing problems as now 
seen. | 

During the first quarter this year, 
the industry marketed 2 million more 
head than a year ago, representing an 
increase in ready-to-cook tonnage of 
27 million pounds. During the April- 
June quarter, some 4 million more 
head are coming to market than a 
year ago. This represents an increase 
in ready-to-cook tonnage of 49 mil- 
lion pounds. } 

For the July-September quarter, 
Mr. Larkin sees almost 11 million 
more head marketed than during the 
same quarter in 1960, representing an 
increase in tonnage of 142 million | 
pounds. 

The USDA official says it is too 
early to estimate the situation dur- 
ing the fourth quarter. 

Referring to competition 


from 


CHOICE OF THOSE WHO 
WANT THE FINEST... 
AT REASONABLE COST! 


ROLLER MILLS 
HAMMER MILLS 
W-W GRINDER CORP. 
2957 No. Market, Dept. 311 
Wichita 19, Kansas 


Use FEEDSTUFFS Want Ads for RESULTS . 


» be 
A 


If your product can be packaged in a multiwall bag 
— we'll make the Kraftpacker to fill your bags — 
and we'll make the bags to fit your product! Our 
new. 300,000 sq. ft. bag plant, close to our inte- 
grated paper mill, is equipped to produce every kind 
of multiwall bag used in feed packaging today! 


lets you package 


cattle 


cubes like these 


AND ALL OTHER TYPES OF PELLETED FEEDS 


with an accuracy of 


40z.+or- 


WITHOUT CRUMBLING 


WITHOUT BREAKING 


The Kraftpacker is the most versatile, most 
accurate high speed automatic packer im its 


price class. 


Standard models for 25 lb. to 100 


lb. bags—and for 50 lb. to 200 Ib. Special models 
for special uses. 


Hundreds of Kraftpackers are giving 
excellent service in 31 states and 


many foreign countries. 


We'll send you a brochure, of course . . . write 
Dept. PF61 .. . better yet, why not ask us to 


arrange for 


111 WEST 


400 W. MADISON ST., CHICAGO 6, 


0 We are interested in your 
Kraftpacker. 

00 We are interested in 
improving our bag. 


a free demonstration? 


Exclusive Sales Agents 


The KRAFT BAG Div. 


of St. Marys Kraft Corp., Subsidiary of 


GILMAN PAPER COMPANY 


50TH ST., NEW YORK 20, NEW YORK 
ILLINOIS 


| COMPANY NAME 


| ADDRESS. 


| city 


ZONE STATE 


PRINCIPAL 


PRODUCT MFD. 
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See 


The Mobile Boys 
Have Problems 


Molasses Moeller, Joe’s tall, round 
faced mobile operator, and small, 
wiry Frenchy LeFeve, his helper, 
drove the big mobile mill up to the 
curb at Joe's home one summer eve- 
ning about 6:30. Both men got weari- 


ly out of the mobile and approached 
Joe's front door. 

“Well, boys,” greeted Joe cheer- 
fully, coming to the screen door. 
“Something wrong?” 

Molasses looked at Frenchy. “Go 
ahead, Frenchy. You tell him. You 
throw words around better’n I do.” 

“Joe,” said Frenchy waving his 
hand. “Molasses and I have trouble 


trouble — and 


customer 


— woman 
maybe we'll quit.” 

“Woman customer trouble?” ex- 
claimed Joe. “Wait a minute. Now 
what in the world is that?” 

“Well, you see, it is this way, Joe,” 
began Frenchy. “You know those 
Dexter sisters on Route 6—those old 
maids? Their father died two months 
ago.” 


USING THIS MUCH LESS fico} fico) [100] FEED PER HUNDRED BIRDS! 


It looks impossible. It even sounds impossible. But 
feeding tests now prove that a flock of one hundred 
laying hens can produce 1,386 more eggs per year... 
and consume 315 less pounds of feed to boot. 


What’s the secret? Simply the inclusion of 5% sta- 
bilized animal fat in a high energy feed ration. In addi- 
tion, this fat fortified formula boosted egg production 
more than 10° in normally poor winter months... 
smoothed out the peaks and valleys common with ordi- 


nary rations. 


Results like these are not surprising when you consider 
that animal fat contains 2%2 times as much digestible 


30 N. LASALLE ST. 


energy as any other common feedstuff . . . aids more 
rapid assimilation and complete conversion of vitamins 
and other nutrients... 
increases feed palatability. 

Your local renderer can give you complete details on 
tests like this, as well as other research information 
which shows the way to more weight gain, lower costs 
per pound of gain, and increased growth rate of poultry, 
hogs, and cattle, too! Let him show you how to im- 
prove your feed results with stabilized animal fats, 
meat meal, meat and bone meal, poultry by-products, 
feather meal, and other products of today’s scientific 
rendering industry. 


derers association 


FRanklin 2-3289 CHICAGO 2, ILL. 


reduces feed dustiness ... 


Mary Brooks’ cheerful face ap- 
peared at the door. “Oh, hello, boys,” 
she said. ‘Have you had supper yet?” 

We Have Trouble 
Frenchy smiled. “Well, no, but we 


| have trouble, so we came to see Joe 


right away.” 
“Trouble can 
authoritatively 


wait,” Mary said 
“I haven't taken the 


| roast beef and potatoes off the table 


yet. And we've got lots of apple pie. 
Come right in and wash up and eat.” 

“Well,” said Molasses, “you don’t 
have to ask us twice.” 

“Good,” said Joe, “and we can talk 
about the trouble later.” 

So the two mobile mill men sat 
down at the Brooks’ kitchen table 
and did justice to Mary’s delicious 
roast beef, pickles, potatoes, buttered 
carrots, apple pie and coffee. 

Frenchy patted his stomach and 
smiled happily when Mary put an- 
other huge piece of apple pie on his 
plate without asking him. “Ah, la 
belle femme,” he said, bending and 
kissing Mary’s hand. “She is so good 
to us.” 

Mary flushed. “Oh, I love to see 
men eat,” she said hastily. 

Joe cleared his throat. “Now 
what's this about you feliows quitting 
on account of women customers?” 

Frenchy shrugged. “Joe, I’m a 
bachelor, you know that?” 

Joe nodded. “Yes, you are, but I 
don’t know why.” 

“And Molasses is a bachelor, too.” 

Molasses flushed a deep red. 

“Yes,” said Joe. “When are two 
good looking fellows like you going 
to break down and get married? 
You're in your 30’s, have money in 
the bank and have no bad habits, ex- 
cept chewing snuff.” 

Frenchy straightened and took a 
deep breath. “Joe,”’ he said, “we are 
afraid of women.” 

“You're afraid of women? Why? 
You don’t act afraid of my wife.” 

“Oh, no,” explained Frenchy wav- 
ing his right hand. “We are only 
afraid of women who chase us.” 

“And the Dexter girls are chasing 
you?” 

Both Frenchy and Molasses nod- 
ded, desperate looks in their eyes. 
“When their father was living they 
were different,” Frenchy said. ‘But 
now that he is dead, they bother us 
when we grind and mix on the farm. 


Lunch After Work 


“After we have finished grinding, 
they invite us in for lunch and cof- 
fee. We have to go, you know. It is 
good customer relations, you say. 
Then one Dexter girl, Sarah, serves 
Molasses gooseberry pie in one room, 
and the other, Abigail, serves me at 
a table in another room.” 

“And I love’ gooseberry pie,” 
moaned Molasses. “But I choke Jn 
it because Sarah sits and watches 
me with that funny look in her eyes. 
It makes me nervous, Joe.” 

“When Abigail sits and looks at 
me, I eat anyway, without nervous 
indigestion,” Frenchy said. “But I am 
always reminding myself I am a 
Frenchman, and I am romantic un- 
derneath, as you call it. I must never 
allow myself to be carried away, you 
know. I watch her all the time.” 

“I can’t stand it any longer, Joe,” 
put in Molasses. “If we turn them 
down when they ask us to lunch, 
then maybe they'll get mad and take 
their grinding and mixing business 
some place else. What can we do?” 

“Oh, they are nice looking girls,” 
put in Mary. “Their father wouldn't 
let them mix with people much. 
That’s why they have stayed on the 
farm. Now that he is dead, they just 
want to spread their wings a little. 
I don’t believe they are over 35.” 

“I don’t want to get married!” 
Molasses said stubbornly. “I just 
want to run the mobile and let the 
women take care of themselves.” 

“And I want to save $3,000 in the 
bank,” Frenchy said matter of fact- 
ly. “After that, maybe I will sow 
some wild oats, or maybe barley. But 
not before.” 

Joe had been frowning while the 
mobile employees were talking. The 
Dexter sisters had a married man and 
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vitamin E 
hasn’t changed 


It still is an essential nutrient for man and beast. 
It still turns up in natural feed ingredients as sev- 
eral forms of tocopherol, all of which have 
Greek names, but only one of which, a/pha- . 
tocopherol, has full biological potency. 
In corn, for instance, just a little more 
than 10% of the tocopherol content is 
alpha. 
It still has to be put in feed if you want to be 


J 


positive about vitamin E content 


It still comes in its most usable, dependable form P 
as Myvamix® Vitamin E. All alpha. Pre- 
pared as tocopheryl acetate so it’s fully 
stable by itself, no help needed. On a dry, 
non-dusting, easy-to-handle soy-grits base. 

It still costs but a few dimes per ton of feed. 

It still comes with all the technical help you can 
use, from Distillation Products Industries, 
Rochester Sales offices: New York 
and Chicago e Charles Albert Smith 


Limited, Montreal and Toronto. 


Myvamix vitamin E IS DISTRIBUTED BY: 


THE AMBURGO COMPANY, INC. HOLT PRODUCTS COMPANY JOE N. PLESS COMPANY 
1315-17 Walnut Street Box 840 P.O. Box 2654 
Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin Memphis 2, Tennessee 


E. A. CARTER BROKERAGE COMPANY 
3418 Swann Avenue, Office 5 

Tampa 9, Florida 

FEED PRODUCTS, INC. 

1370 Eleventh Street 

Denver, Colorado 

W. M. GILLIES, INC. 

703 Welch Road 

Palo Alto, California 


producers of 
Myvamix® 


KINDSTROM-SCHMOLL COMPANY 
418 Flour Exchange 

Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 
LAVERGNE SUPPLEMENT COMPANY 
158 First Avenue South 

Nashville 3, Tennessee 

M. A. McCLELLAND COMPANY 
Dwight Building 

Kansas City 5, Missouri 


Vitamin E 


CARROLL SWANSON SALES COMPANY 
2215 Forest Avenue 
Des Moines 11, lowa 
THE JOHN F. YOUNG COMPANY 
3270 Southside Avenue 
Cincinnati 4, Ohio 
IN CANADA 
CHARLES ALBERT SMITH LIMITED 
356 Eastern Avenue 
Toronto 8, Ontario, Canada 
8307 Royden Road 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada 


Also... vitamin A...distilled monoglycerides 
...some 3900 Eastman Organic Chemicals 


for science and industry 


Distillation Products Industries iso division « Eastman Kodak Company 
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SIFTING? 
GRADING? 
SALPING? 


BAR-NUN gives bonus performance several ways 


@ Big capacity in small floor space 

© Accurate separations 

@ Dust-tight, easily cleaned — special sanitary con- 
struction available 

@ Smooth, vibration-free operation—minimum 
maintenance 


Bar-Nun Rotary Sifters assure strict quality control at low 
cost on: scalping flour or mash feeds, grading corn, screening 
pellets or crumbles or other mill products. Write for details 
and recornmendations without obligation. 


B.F. Gump Co. 


. 1310 South Cicero Avenue, Chicago 50, Illinois 


New York 36—JABEZ BURNS AND SONS, INC.—600 W. 43rd Street 
San Francisco 5—TEMPO-VANE MFG. CO.—330 First Street 
Dolias 2—J. B. WILLIAMS—1026 Young Street 


CHECKERBOARD GRAIN COMPANY 


Buyers and Sellers 
of 


MILLFEEDS, GRAINS AND GRAIN PRODUCTS 


CHICAGO KANSAS CITY ST. LOUIS MINNEAPOLIS 


= SALES AND SERVICE 


family living in a separate house. 
The hired man ran the farm, and he 
was Joe’s friend. The grind and mix 
business, plus concentrate and mo- 
lasses sales, gave Joe quite an an- 
nual volume of business from this 
one farm. And he didn’t want to lose 
that business. 

Suddenly his eyes lighted. “Say, I 
have an idea we can try, boys,” he 
said. 

Molasses and Frenchy exchanged 
quick, hopeful looks. 

“Yes, Joe, you have something 
good, maybe?” Frenchy said. 

“What day of the week do you call 
on the Dexter farm?” Joe asked. 

“Every other Tuesday,” Frenchy 
said. “And they come around too 
quickly, Joe.” 

The feed dealer chuckled. “Well, 
boys, I give you one day off every 
two weeks, especially during the busy 
seasons. For a while we can arrange 
to have Mike Reitci and Bill Durham 
handle the mobile the day you call on 
the Dexters. They are both married 
men with sizable families, and it 
won't take the Dexter sisters long to 
find that out. Let’s hope that will 
solve the problem.” 

Molasses looked at Frenchy and 
Frenchy looked at Molasses. Both 
broke into wide grins. “Vive!” cried 
Frenchy. “Our problem is solved. Joe, 
you are a real friend.” 

The two men got up and began 
slapping each other on the back. 
They kept up a babble of animated 
conversation with Joe as they went 
to the door. “Thanks, thanks for the 
fine meal, Mary,” cried Frenchy. 

The next moment they were on the 
sidewalk walking toward the parked 
mobile mill, now surrounded by a 
crowd of gaping children. 

“Oh, I feel so sorry for those Dex- 
ter sisters,” Mary said sadly. “Joe, 
can’t we do something about it? 
Can't we find some good men for 
them?” 

Joe held up his hand. “Stop it, 


"Oh, don't mind a few coins—on our 
slack days we help out the Blink's Armored 
Car Service." 


Mary. I’ll do almost anything ethical 
to get more feed business and to 
please customers or have harmoni- 
ous employee relations, but I draw 
the line at matchmaking.” 

Even after Joe had picked up his 
newspaper and settled down to read, 
Mary stood at the screen door gazing 
out into the soft summer night. “Poor 
girls,” she said sadly. “Poor girls. 
Now, more than ever before, they'll 
know it’s a man’s world.” 


$50,000 DAMAGE 


WATERTOWN, S.D.—A fire which 
started in an unused junk and auto 
parts building caused an estimated 
$50,000 damage to the Lakeview 
Hatchery here. Oscar Nygaard, presi- 
dent of the firm, said that at least 
12,000 pullets and some 2,000 turkey 
poults were lost in the blaze. He 
stated that an additional 18,000 eggs 
in the firm’s incubator room were lost 
from smoke damage. 


ere are some reports on recent work 


offering a solution to the Blood Spot problem 


Firm’s Test Shows 
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‘FIED IDIEAILIEIRS ! 


off on a Caravan. of 


CARAVAN and Get some. ‘Gravy 


for yourself Line Something 


especially for you. Sell (matass. 


and 


See your Omalass and Scotch O Lass distributor salesman for 
complete details of the VyLactos Caravan of Sales, 32nd 
Anniversary program. Program runs till December 15, 1961. 
If you don’t know who distributes these two high quality, dried 
molasses products in your area, write VyLactos. 


VYLACTOS LABORATORIES, 1901 E. EUCLID AVE., DES MOINES 13, IOWA 
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To Work 


Report on Selected Papers from 
the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Dairy Science Assn. at Madi- 
son, Wis., June 11-14, 1961. 


PART 1 

One of the largest groups of in- 
terested dairy people from the US., 
Canada and foreign lands to meet in 
ecent years held its annual conclave 
on the beautiful University of Wis- 
consin campus. The total registration 
was approximately 1,900 persons; 
thus, this meeting has assumed in- 
ternational importance, especially for 
scientists interested in the field of 
ruminant nutrition 


A total of 90 manufacturing pa- 
135 production papers and 21 
extension section papers, Was pre- 
sented by various personnel from 
both commercial laboratories and 
various colleges and universities. Be- 
sides this extensive program running 
in several sections at once, interest- 
ing papers were presented in several 
symposiums. Obviously, space in this 


pers, 


column does not permit a review of 
ill papers. Furthermore, many of 
hem are of very basic and funda 


mental nature, which at present have 
little or no direct application to the 
‘ommercial feed manufacturing in- 
dustry. Certain selected ones offer u 
s me practical ideas which can be 


placed into immediate usage by all. 
These will be discussed under sev- 
eral general headings. 
PRODUCTION PAPERS 

FEED UTILIZATION — Fairchild 
et al, University of Wisconsin, have 
devised a hay score card which is 
repeatable as far as judges are con- 
cerned, and which at least partially 
reflects nutritive values as estimated 
in the work. It appears to be of more 
value on later cuttings and crops and 
those which have low grass content. 
Of the components of the score card, 
cutting date was the most important 
imong first-crop samples (confirm- 
ing earl'er Cornell data) and leafi- 


CHAMPION 


MOBILE 


MILL 


“CHAMPION MilL& MIXER U 


EQUIPMENT 


PROVEN PROFITS AND PERFORMANCE 


This newly-designed One-Diesel-Engine unit reduces power costs 
to fifteen cents or less per ton—INCLUDING FUEL USED ON 


THE ROAD. 


Your opportunity for real profits in 1961 is CHAMPION—the 
most economical of all mobiles. 


Ask for details of Champion’s time payment plan 


OPTIONAL 
EQUIPMENT 
AVAILABLE 


SHELLER with high discharge for 
directly into truck or trailer 


AIR UNLOADING plus standard auger 
TEN-FOOT EXTENS'ON for discharge auger. 


ROLLER MILL 


BULK CONCENTRATE CARRIER with six 
600-ib 


VOLUME MEASURING UNIT measures by 
bushel, all grain being ground. 


loading cobs 


compartments. 


Get the full story on this new Champion Unit TODAY 


CHAMPION PORTABLE MILL CO. 


2109 COMO AVENUE SOUTHEAST 
MINNEAPOLIS 


14, MINNESOTA 


ness was the most important among 
later-crop samples in estimating nu- 
tritive value. 

Burton et al., University of Dela- 
ware—Much interest has been shown 
recently in the use of “expanded” 
concentrates in animal feeding, other 
than their already wide use in pet 
foods. The Delaware group has been 
most active in this area of research 
and has reported that when dairy 
heifers were fed expanded concen- 
trates along with long hay, better 
growth was achieved than when sim- 
ilar animals were fed long hay plus 


| ground concentrates, or when the hay 


and concentrates were mixed at a 
two parts hay to one of concentrate 
ratio, ground, and pelleted. In the 
eight-week trial the growth rate av- 
eraged 91, 79 and 70 Ib. total gain 
for the respective treatments. This 
is a new development that manufac- 
turers of calf foods, and other young 
animal feeds, may well keep an eye 
on for future developments. 


Byer et al, University of Wiscon- 
sin, showed that steers and goats di- 
gested the dry matter and cellulose 
as well as energy of four alfalfa hays 
to the same extent, but that the goat 
digested the crude protein more ex- 
tensively. Their results also demon- 
strated that the nutritive value of 
forages can be satisfactorily estimat- 
ed from small hand clipped samples 
by using the artificial rumen. This is 
the method often used in “forage 
testing” services in many states, in 
advising farmers on feeding practices 
based upon hay samples sent in by 
the farmers. 


Keith and associates, Virginia, com- 
pared the feeding of pelleted, ground, 
chopped and long hays on the feed 
intake, milk production, milk compo- 
sition, body weight changes, nutrient 
digestibility and rate of feed passage 
through the digestive tract of dairy 
cows. The four hays were fed free- 
choice as the sole source of nutrients 
in a 4x 4.x 4 Latin square. The feed- 
ing of the pelleted and ground hays 
resulted in significantly higher milk 
production, chiefly due to the higher 
intake of nutrients. Digestibility of 
dry matter was much poorer on the 
pelleted hay, with ground or chopped 
hay also being somewhat poor and 
very similar to each other. The pel- 
leted hay gave significantly lower 
milk fat percentage and, as the par- 
ticle size of the hays decreased, the 
rate of passage increased. Otherwise, 
ouly small differences existed be- 
tween the various hay forms. 


Martz et al., Purdue; Byers and 
Ormiston, University of Mlinois, and 
Mellin et al., Maine — These three 
groups of researchers ail gave reports 
on the effect of harvesting date as 
affecting feeding value. The Purdue 
investigators demonstrated that pre- 
dominantly alfalfa hays and silages 
harvested at four selected advancing 
dates, averaged 3.5% less digestible 
dry matter and 2.8% less digestible 
crude protein than corresponding 
green-chopped materials cut at the 
same times. 

Byers and Ormiston made the very 
good point that forage criteria should 
be based not so much on forage di- 
gestibility, per se, but on the amount 
of digestible dry matter consumed 
per 100 Ib. body weight. Even though 
the alfalfa cut three times at the 
full bloom stage yielded 7,786 lb. of 
total dry matter per acre, as opposed 
to only 6,333 Ib. in four cuttings at 
the bud-stage, the bud-stage had 208 
lb. more total crude protein and 1,201 
lb. less total crude fiber. Further- 
more, the dry matter consumption 
per 100 lb. body weight was higher 
in all cases for the respective cut- 
tings of the bud stage alfalfa-brome 
hay used. Of course, this fact has to 
be balanced against a total digestible 
dry matter per acre yield of only 
3,733 lb. for the bud stage as opposed 
to one of 4,189 lb. for the full bloom 
stage in three cuttings. However, 
animal performance may be much 
better on the bud-stage, due to gen- 
erally better digestibility of younger 
hays (with minor exceptions) coupled 
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Bacitracin 


CLEARED FOR USE WITH 


ZOALENE AND AMPROLIUM 


Baciferm® (zinc bacitracin) antibiotic supplement is now cleared for 


use in poultry feeds containing zoalene and amprolium. Official! clear- 
ance was granted by the Food and Drug Administration and published 
in The Federal Register on June 15, 1961. Zinc bacitracin levels of 4 
to 50 grams per ton may be used to promote growth and improve feed 
efficiency, in combination with these new coccidiostats. 


Users of these new coccidiostats can once again obtain the excep- 
tional growth-promoting characteristics and superior stability of zinc 
bacitracin. In tests conducted by feed manufacturers during the last 
several years, under a wide variety of conditions, zinc bacitracin has 
yielded uniformly good results while the response to penicillin has 
been quite variable. Baciferm gives the consistently good results your 


customers demand. 


At the request of FDA, our research staff developed an assay pro- 
cedure which is capable of accurately measuring levels of zinc baci- 
tracin as low as four grams per ton of feed. This remarkable procedure 
was developed to enable you to take advantage of the unparalleled 
growth-promoting effectiveness of zinc bacitracin at the four gram per 


ton level. No other antibiotic gives consistently good results at this level. 


ANIMAL NUTRITION DEPARTMENT 


COMMERCIAL SOLVENTS CORPORATION 


ST. LOUIS 17, MISSOURI NEW YORK 16, N. Y. AGNEW, CALIFORNIA 
7890 Folk Avenue 260 Madison Avenue Box 151—San Jose 3 tee 
Mission 5-3330 LExington 2-6420 AMherst 2-2474 (San Jose) " 
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with greater dry matter consumption 


Serving the Great South... 
Joe 1. Pless COMPANY 


PHONE JA 6-641) P.O. BOX 2654 


of leading vitamins, antibiotics, growth fa 
sls from our Memphis stocks is only part of the w 
t us help with your for ilations 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 


A Natural, Research-Proven, Sensibly Priced Phosphate 
That Has Fortified More Than 100, 


registrations and other problems. 


per 100 Ib. body weight. 

Quite similar results with respect 
to declining digestibility for advanc- 
ing stages of maturity were also re- 
ported by the Maine group for timo- 
thy hay. 

Owen and Van Riper, University 
of Nebraska, reported an interesting 
experiment on the effect of very low 
fiber concentrate rations (3.0 or 
45%) vs. medium fiber (13.6 or 
15.0%) or high fiber (16.9 or 21.5%) 
ones, when fed as supplements on an 
equivalent TDN basis to lactating 
cows on alfalfa-grass_ strip-grazed 


@ MEMPHIS 2, TENN. 


000,000 Tons of Feed 


and 
ay we can serve 


other feed 
you 


ctors 


pastures. No difference was observed 


in milk fat, fat-corrected milk pro- 
duction or body weight changes on 


LA BUDDE 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


MALT SPROUTS 


the various fiber levels. 


Larsen and Johannes, University 
of Wisconsin—A 112-day continuous 
feeding trial was conducted with 
four groups of 10 Holstein cows com- 
paring four diets: (1) hay and grass 
silage with corn and oats; (2) hay 


BREWERS GRAINS 
DISTILLERS GRAINS 
BEET PULP 
AND 4 OTHER FEEDS 


and SENSE 
for the Custom Miller 


PRATER’S 
PROGRAM OFFERS 
THE 

CUSTOM MILLER 


PROFIT PROTECTION 
in-plant 
time and motion 
production study 


SAFEGUARDS 
PLANT EQUIPMENT 
Protect yourself NOW 

against needless 
replacement and 
depreciation 


3 


PRACTICAL 
MONEY-SAVINGS! 
Controlled-cost 
plant modernization 
plan... 


rater 


PRATER PULVERIZER COMPANY 
1537 South 55th Court + Chicago 50, Illinois 


Send for your Valuable FREE Copy. 


INVESTIGATE BEFORE YOU INVEST 
Gentiemem. 


Rush me a copy of your Custom Millers’ Prater Profit 
Protection Program. 


Nome 


Firm 


Address— 


State 


City 


GOLF WINNER—A three time win- 
ner in the annual golf outing of the 
Northwest Feed Manufacturers Assn. 


is C. M. (Whitey) Campbell, Union 
Bag-Camp Paper Corp., Minneapolis. 
Mr. Campbell took low gross honors 
among members of the association 
with a 72 at the annual event held 
June 12 at Minnesota Valley Country 
Club, Bloomington, Minn. He had aiso 
won the trophy in 1957 and 1960. 
Taking low gross honors among non- 
association members was Ralph (Pat) 
Loy, Master Feed & Seed, division of 
Central Soya, Madison, Wis., with 
a score of 70. 


and grass silage with ensiled ear 
corn; (3) haylage with ensiled ear 
corn, and (4) haylage with corn and 
oats. The cows on both haylage treat- 
ments produced more 4% F.C.M. 
than both groups of cows fed con- 
ventional hay and silage. Probably 
most of the difference can be ex- 
plained by the fact that the dry mat- 
ter consumption was 35.58 Ib. daily 
for the hay and silage fed cows as 
opposed to 38.57 lb. daily for those 
fed haylage. 


Foss et al., University of Wiscon- 
sin, reported on the digestibility and 
intakes of corn, oats and sorghum 
silage and found no significant dif- 
ferences in the dry matter intakes. 
But, the digestion coefficients were 
significantly higher for corn silage 
for dry matter and energy than these 
values for either oat or sorghum si- 
lages. Thus, the total digestible en- 
ergy was higher for corn silage. 

Quite similar results were also re- 
ported by Haenlein and Richards, 
University of Delaware, in their com- 
parison of Ambercane silage vs. corn 
silage. The nutrients in the Amber- 
cane silage were less digestible than 
those in corn silage. Although the 
Ambercane silage fed cows gained 
more body weight than those on corn 
silage, they produced significantly 
less milk, milk fat and solids-not- 
fat. 


Derbyshire et al., USDA, Belts- 
ville, Md.—Many farmers are now ap- 
plying nitrogen fertilizers to increase 
both the yield and protein content 
of grass forages. In this experiment, 
the application of nitrogen to orchard 
grass 15 days prior to harvest result- 
ed in a forage and silage high in pro- 
tein, but one which was decidedly in- 
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ferior in quality to unfertilized grass 
when judged by present standards of 
odor, appearance, pH, acid ratios and 
ammonia content. In spite of this so- 
called “poor quality” when the si- 
lages were fed to animals there were 


no apparent differences in feeding 
value. This suggests that although 
commonly used criteria of silage 


value may be useful for silages made 
from crops of usual chemical compo- 
sition, they may be much less use- 
ful when applied to forages of high 
nitrogen content. 


Colette et al., Colorado State Uni- 
versity, conducted a practical field 
trial with 50 cows fed thyroprotein 
and given an extra allowance of 10 
lb. of grain per cow per day over a 
five month period, compared to an- 
other group of cows kept as control. 
The original basis for selecting the 
cows for thyroprotein supplementa- 
tion was udder size, the larger ud- 
dered cows being given thyroprotein. 
Otherwise, normal management pro- 
cedures were followed. 

Even though the  large-uddered 
cows produced an average of 7 ib. 
more milk per day than the controls 
before treatment began, and _in- 


creased to 16 lb. more per day in the | 
first month of treatment, they quick- | 
ly decreased in production, so that | 


by the fourth month the controls 
were producing more than the treat- 
ed animals. The post-treatment 
ferences became even greater. 
nomically, the balance turned in fa- 
vor of the controls in the third 
month. Average differences of about 
$10 per cow per month in favor of 
the controls were observed in all 
groups in the later stages of the ex- 
periment. 

Moody and Cook, Arizona State 
University — This experiment was 
conducted to see if whole cottonseed 
could be an economical feed source 
for dairy cattle in warmer areas in 
a limited fiber ration. The whole gin- 


run cottonseed was successfully used | 
in the ration to increase the fat test | 
under | 


of cows fed low-fiber rations 
high climatic temperatures. There 
was no great tendency for this in- 
creased test to decline in the man- 
ner previously reported for low-fiber 
rations which do not include whole 
cottonseed, etc. The whole cottonseed 


was fed at the rate of 8 lb. per cow | 
per day in a five month field trial | 
with no noticeable ill effects, except | 


for occasional bloating in cooler 
weather. Thus, it would seem that if 
low-fiber rations are used to make 
dairy cows more tolerant to high cli- 
matic temperature, it might be wise 
to include some whole cottonseed in 
the concentrate mixure. It is inter- 
esting to speculate whether or not 
the same effect could be produced by 
the feeding of whole soybeans, etc. 

(Further reports from the meeting 
of the American Dairy Science Assn. 
will appear in next issue of Feed- 
stuffs.) 
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Food Without a Hook? 


FEEDSTUFFS 


Offers a lot to its 
readers..no catch 
to it. $5 a year 
brings 52 issues 
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Big Business 


LITTLE ROCK, ARK.—A leading 
Arkansas poultryman told a group of 
Little Rock businessmen that the 
state’s poultry industry now accounts 
for $235 million in business each year. 

Jerry Hinshaw, manager of Arbor 
Acres Farms, Inc., Springdale, spoke 
at a meeting of the Farm and Ranch 
Club of Arkansas. He noted that poul- 
try production is the second largest 
agricultural industry in the state and 
that Arkansas is the second ranking 
broiler state. 

In addition to the sale of poultry 
products by producers, the business 
total came from the sales and pay- 
rolls of 109 hatcheries, 141 feed mills, 
26 processing plants and the sale of 
medications and vaccines. Mr. Hin- 
shaw said the feed mills produced 
995,000 tons of feed valued at $69,- 
550,000. 
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Build for the future with Ful-O-Pep’s 
5-point bulk and grind-mixing program: 
ith 
and service men. 5. Complete line of 
research-built farm-proved concentrates. 
F'ul-O-Pep! 
{ 
WRITE: 


1. Unsurpassed experience and know-how 
THE QUAKER OATS COMPANY 


in bulk, grind-mixing. 2. Experienced 
engineering help. 3. Help in arranging 
Ful-O-Pep Sales Manager, Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54, illinois a 


financing. 4. Backing of trained sales 


How this mixing process can make a zs 


in your feeds! 


Here in the Lime Crest Research Laboratory 
micro ingredients are blended for batch after batch 
of experimental feeds to be tested on the Lime 
Crest Research Farm. Lime Crest’s nutritionists 
never stop trying to learn more about the per- 
formance of trace minerals in all sorts of rations. 
They have an all-but-unique library of scientific 
information about trace minerals 
equipment they need to analyze and evaluate 
every ingredient used in formula feeds, but they’re 
not satisfied. They know the proof of the feed 
— and ail its ingredients —is in the feeding! 


Limestone Products Corp. of America, Newton, N. J.—World’s Largest Producer of Crystalline Calcite Products 


This careful research program, from book shelf to 
feed room, takes time — more than 15 years al- 
ready — but it has led to many important dis- 
coveries about the use of trace minerals in feed — 
discoveries that make the big difference in Lime 
Crest Trace Mineral Pre-Mixes. Unless you are 
absolutely sure about the mineral mixtures you 
now use, why not put this Lime Crest difference to 
work in your feed? At least, let us send you our 
latest folder and price list. 

If you want a special pre-mix, send us your 
specifications for a prompt quotation. 


and all the 


LIME CREST 
TRACE MINERAL PRE-MIXES 


Canadian Distributor: The Ash Chemical Company, P.O. Box 14, Richelieu, Province of Quebec 
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Classified advertisements 
Tuesday each week 
the issue of the following Saturday. 
Rates: %5¢ per word; minimum 
$3.75. Situations wanted, 
$3.00 minimum. 
classified 


ad... each word, 


received by 
will be inserted for 


charge 
20¢ a word; 
In figuring cost of your 
abbrevi- 
ation, telephone exchange and number, 


set of initials, or group of figures counts 
as a word. To the number of words in 
your want ad itself add six (6) words 
for your name and address or name and 
address of your firm. This applies for 
both direct-reply ads and for blind ads 
containing a box number. If an ad is 
keyed, care of Feedstuffs, 25¢ per in- 


Classified Ads 


sertion additional charged for forward- 
ing replies. Commercial advertising not 
accepted in classified advertising depart- 
ment. Display advertising accepted for 
insertion at minimum rate of $14.00 per 
column inch, No discount on ads ordered 
for more than one insertion. 
All Want Ads cash with order. 
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Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


NAGER, CENTRAL 


WANTED 
PLANT MANAGER 


Large international manufacturer of vitamin 
products for feeds has opening for man- 
ager of new plant in Southeast. Agricul- 
tural College or Chemistry background de- 
sirable. Age 25 to 40. Good pay, paid 
vacations, insurance, retirement plan, other 
benefits for right man. 


Address Ad No. 6987, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


ASSISTANT 
TECHNICAL SERVICE 
MANAGER 


Large nationally known midwestern corporea- 
tion has opportunity available on its head- 
quarters staff. Ph.D. preferred. Should have 
knowledge of nutritional needs of farm ani- 
mais. Also of milling, handling and com- 
position of feed ingredients. Experience as 
nutritionist for feed manufacturer or allied 


industry also desirable. Able to translate 
research findings to practice. Sales per- 
sonality and genuine liking for technica! 
selling. Send complete resume to w 
Luck, Personnel Manager, Administrative 
Center 

INTERNATIONAL MINERALS 

& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 

Skokie, Ilinois 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 


v 


v 

SALES MANAGER AND NUTRITIONIST— 
Age 358 Married and successful back 
gr nd. State University of lowa "47. Ad 
iress Ad No, 6995, Feedstuffs, Minne 
ipolis 40, Minn 


MANAGEMENT-CHEMICAL ENGINEER — 


Experienced plant manager, plant produc 
tion superintendent in grain, feeds, so 
bean processing, fats 

vitamins, distillery, 

chemicals Address 

stuffs, Minneapolis 40, Mint 


KESEARCH DEVELOPMENT 
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NUTRITION- 
in research 
ration and nutrition 
poultry industrie 
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SALES REPRESENTAT 


Packing Co opening tor 
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apolis 40, 
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i? years of age with feed sales 
Excellen pI unity with a 
producer. Sala onus, Vaca 
t greup insurance, hosp ration, re 
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Training Manage The Rath 
Packing Co Wa rloo, lowa 


MIDWEST SOYBEAN PROCESSOR HAS 


opening for qualified traffic man who is 
now employed as raf manager or as 
sistant. Also, buying soybeans 
Must have good following in Missouri 
Iowa and Illinois and thoroughly familiar 
with soybean mea r t and determin 
ing rates. Salary « imensurate with ex- 
perience and ability. Address Ad No. 6943, 
Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn 


Sales Manager or Assistant 


Sales manager, ready for promotion. Agri- 
cultural background desired. Interested in 
working with dealers and feeders, and able 
to direct the efforts of others. Well estab- 
lished, highly respected midwestern feed 
manufacturer. Opening well suited to some- 
one with big company experience now inter- 
ested in association with a smaller, more 
personal organization Compensation in 
keeping with ability and experience. All 
replies in strict confidence 
Address Ad No. 6990, Feedstuffs 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


WE NEED FIVE KEY MEN 


Due to continued growth and expansion, 
major Midwest feed company serving live- 


stock producers in iowa, Illinois, Nebraska, 
Missouri, Minnesota, Wisconsin and South 
Dakota will soon fill five key sales-manage- 


ment positions. The men we place in these 
key jobs will be 30 to 43 years of age and 
have both sales and management ex- 
perience in the feed business or allied agri- 
cultural fields. If you qualify, you may 
expect maximum earnings, excellent fringe 
benefits and plenty of opportunity for 
growth. You will be thoroughly trained in 
our methods of sales and management be- 
fore you are placed in one of these jobs. 
After your training you will join a manage- 
ment group of young, progressive sales- 
minded people. Please send complete res- 
ume including recent photo of yourself. All 
replies held in strictest confidence 
Director of Sales Personnel, Wainut Grove 
Products Co., Inc., Atlantic, lowa 


DEVELOPMENT 
NUTRITIONIST 


Major industrial firm seeks young Ph.D. 


with good anima! nutrition background to 


field development assignments. 
and 


and be willing to 


carry on 
Applicants must be adept at verbal 
written communication 
travel. Only those supplying complete per- 
background infor- 


sonal and professional 


mation will be considered 
All 


in strictest confidence. Write: 


Our staff knows of this advertisement. 
held 
CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 


P.O. Box 83, Terre Haute, Indiana 
Aitn.: Personnel Dept. 


replies 


MOBILE MILLS, NEW, USED AND FAC- 


| tory rebuilts. Complete with grinder, 
mixer, diesel, molasses. Financing avail- 
able. lowa Portable Mill Co., Oecelwein, 
lowa. 


HEIL SD-8x24 DEHYDRATOR COMPLETE, 


100 H.P. Century pellet mill complete 
with cooler, shaker, Nebraska boiler, mo- 
tors; 50 H.P. California pellet mill com- 
plete with cooler, boiler Napoleon Al- 
faulfa Mills, Ine., Napoleon, Ohio 


FOR SALE — WHIZZER BAGGING CON- 


veyors, Richardson scales, Union special, 
Minneapolis, Fischbein sewing heads, one 
to seven ton Square bins, welded spout 
ing ind elbows Winborns Mil! Evquip- 
ment Service, Williamsburg. lowa 

FOR SALE—ENCLOSED MOTORS; RICH- 


irdson scale; truck scales; hammermills; 
oat crimpers; horizontal and upright feed 
mixers; sewing machines; elevator legs; 
screw conveyors; molasses mixers and 


Mill 
Mo. 


pellet mills. J. E 
Box 574, 


Machinery, 


Hagan 
Jeffersen City, 


ELEVATOR AND CONVEYOR BELTING, 


buckets, chain, speed reducers, motors, 
idiers and a full lime of parts. Also com- 
plete elevators and conveyors, new and 
used. Large stocks. Immediate delivery 
Bargain prices. Phone or write for free 
catalogue and prices. Bonded Secale Co., 
202 Bellevue Avenue, Columbus 7, Ohio 
Phones iil 4-2186 days; AX 1-2213 


evenings 


WENGER MOLASSES AND FAT MIXER 
with surge bin, insulated, electrically 
heated tank. G38 Richardson automatic 
scale. Union Special 80600 sewing machine 


with conveyor. Hammond screw lift 20 ft 
high, 9 inch diameter horizontal feed 
screw, chain drives. Shelby 2 ton mixer 
Marion 2 ton mixer. Dust collector sys- 
tem. All 440 motors. Excellent condi- 
tion Bremco Alfalfa Mills, Inc., New 
Bremen, Ohio. 


TWO ONE TON, 2% TON, 500 LB. HORI- 
zontal mixers; one ton vertical mixer; 
2412 continuous mixer; 700 series Wenger 
molasses mixer; 1,500 and 500 gallon mo 
lasses tanks; 50 H.P. and 30 H.P. Cali- 
fornia pellet mills with coolers; No 5 
Prater, 3W Jay Bee, 40 B Wise, 
Dixie, 5W26 Jay Bee hammer 
blowers; pulleys; many other items. ¢ 
eral Mill Equipment Co., 2021 Pennsyl- 
vania Ave.. Kansas City, Mo.; GR 1-2454. 


ONE USED DAFFIN MOBILE MILL 


E ceptionaliy low priced. In operating con- 


dition. Immediate delivery. 

Lioyd Feldkamp, Feldkamp Mobile Milling 
93971 W. Michigan Ave. 

Phone: HA 9-9813 Saline, Mich. 


BAG CLOSING SEWING MACHINES 
Specializing in repairing and overhauling 
Fischbeins, Union Special and Minneapolis 
machines. Complete line of machines, con- 
veyors, parts, thread and oil for sale. 
All repairs guaranteed. 

PArkview 2-4087 

ROBERT E. MAYSE CO. 

620 W. Victoria Ave. Montebello, Cal. 


GUARANTEED REBUILT 
PELLET MILLS 
All types of dies and roller shells. 15 years’ 
experience. All dies guaranteed |,500 tons. 


Feed & Grain Milling Accessories Co. 
9545 E. Rush Street Monte, California 
CUmberland 3-6044 


Grain Merchandiser 


Large, progressive grain company headquartered in Midwest needs expe- 
rienced grain man to fill important spot in expanding merchandising and 
buying program. Good salary, liberal company benefits and excellent oppor- 
tunity for advancement. Qualified applicants must have minimum of 3 years’ 
grain buying or merchandising experience. Write, giving full details of 


experience, education, personal data, and salary requirements to Ad No. 


6980, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


CHAMPION MOBILE GKINDER AND 
mixer mi'ls) Champion Portable Mill Co., 
2105 Como Ave. S.E., Minneapolis i4, 
Minn 


WHIRLAWAY AIRBLAST CAR LOADERS, 
cast iron pulleys, new and used feed and 

| elevator equipment, Hagan Mill Machin- 

ery, P.O. Box 574, Jefferson City, Mo 


FEED MINER, 
anteed first-class 
tor drive 
stuffs, 


1-TON CAPACITY, GUAR- 
throughout, 5 H.P. mo- 
Address Ad No. 3479, Feed- 
Minneapolis 40, Minn. 


MODEL HA HOUGH LOADER. EQUIPPED 
with LP gas. Very good condition. Rea- 
sonable, Kem Milling Co., New Brighton, 
Minn.; Phone Melrose 3-4411. 


v 
USED, SMALL PORTA- 


Texas 
Fort 


WANTED—GOOD, 
ble bag 
Feed & 
Worth, 


Contact: 
Box 


machine, 
Co., 


sewing 
Grain 
Texas. 


4526, 


| MACHINERY WANTED 


TO 
closing 
feed and 

Mill 


BUY — RICHARDSON 
machines and other 
elevator equipment 
Machinery, Jefferson 


Scales, bag 
mill, 

Hagan 
Mo. 


WANTED 
| 


good 
J E. 
City, 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


v 
FOR SALE — FEED MILL AND FARM 
! store; 140 H.P mill, 3 large mixers 
Lots of storage space, plus 8 large bulk 
| bins. Loaded directly from R.R. car. Vir 
tually busiest feed mill in southern Wis 
consin Operated by two men Brown 
| town Mill, Browntown, Wis 


FOR SALE—FE LOCATED IN 


PLANT 


good farming area in S. E. South Da- 
kota. 200,000 bu. grain storage. Selling 
complete line 10,0090 tons yearly Now 
operating at profit. Personnel of proven 
ability Priced to sell. Address Ad No. 
6972, Feedstuffs, Minneapolis 40, Minn. 
MISCELLANEOUS 


v 


AUCTION 


The Kensington Supply Co. located 24 miles 
east of Canton, Ohio, on Ohio U.S. 30, is 
quitting business. Real estate with 500 ft. of 
highway frontage, 700 ft. of rail siding, six 
buildings including feed mill and implement 
repair shop, four vacant lots. And all mill 
equipment, toois, new and used implements 
sell at auction. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, AT 12:30 P.M. EDST 
Sale will include new John Deere imple- 
ments, thousands of JD parts; large line of 


used implements; all mill equipment; 1|7'' 
hammer mill; 75 H.P. motor; two mixers; 
molasses pump; 3,000 gal. tank; corn 
sheller, etc 

For brochure contact Donald H. Stafford, 


Auctioneer & Realtor, Box 25, East Roch- 


ester, Ohio; Phone 894-4631. 


Government Surplus 


BOLTED STEEL 
GRAIN TANKS 


Capacity per Maximum 
Diameter ft. of height height 

38 fr. 992 bu. 66 fr. 

55 fr. 2,004 bu. 55 fr. 
Also furnished with 13° x 10' doorways 
for warehouses. Present location— 
Lima, Ohic. Standard steel sections 


erected anywhere at substantial saving. 


MORRISON GRAIN 
COMPANY 


Box 1087, Salina Kansas 
Phone Collect: TAylor 7-9331 


LIQUIDATION | 
GRAIN PLANT | 
OMAHA, NEBRASKA | 
BIG SAVINGS | 


i—Sprout-Waldron 30°" burr mill, 25 H.P. 
2—Louisville 6'x30' steam-tube dryers. 
!—Prater No. 20 Blue Streak hammermill. 
i—Louisville 6''x25' steam-tube dryer. 
6—Horizontal germ reels. 
8—Allis-Chalmers degerminators. 
2—Allis-Chalmers interplane grinders. 
2—French oil screw extraction presses. 
8—Forster hammermilis, 75 and 100 H.P 
6—Davenport No. 2A Dewatering presses. 
Also—Screw conveyor and bucket elevators, 


pumps, steel bins and tanks, dewatering 
screens, filters, welders, pipe, structural 
steel, 


Perry Equipment 
Corp. 


1403 N. 6th St. iladelphia Pa. 
POplar 3-3505 


GRAIN BANK 


(Continued from page 54) 


most all worked on a first come, first 
served basis. 

Grain Bank Accounting — Several 
methods were used to record grain 
bank transactions. Commonest meth- 
od was to issue a scale ticket to the 
customer at the time of deposit and 
to record the deposit in a grain bank 
ledger. Six banks had special deposit 
slips and two issued warehouse re- 
ceipts. Weight of grain was used in 
all such systems. A few banks used 
dollar values based on predetermined 
prices rather than weight of the 


grain. As grain was withdrawn for 
processing, the ledger accounts were 
adjusted and the feed sales slip served 
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as the customer's withdrawal record 
The ledger accounts varied among 
the firms but were generally similar. 
Information contained consisted of: 
(1) Kind of 
(2) Date and quantity of deposit 
(3) Date 
drawal 


grain 


and quantity of with- 
(4) Current grain bank balance 
All banks attempted to keep book- 
keeping 
Feed Processing —The surveyed 
grain banks appeared to be well 
equipped to process feed. Twenty-one 
had grinding and/or rolling, mixing, 
molasses mixing and pelleting equip- 


as simple as possible 


ment. Nine had only grinding and 
" mixing equipment, 13 operated mo- 
lasses mixers without pelleters and 
one pelleted without mixing molasses. 
Seven of the firms planned to add 


equipment or 
anticipation of 
banking 

About one-third of the banks re- 
quired advance notice from customers 
milling feed. Commenest re- 
quirement was one day’s notice, al- 
though two required at three 
days. Several banks not presently re- 
quiring advance milling notice antici- 
pated that they would in the future 
Two firms placed a maximum limita- 
tion on size of feed order and 10 spe- 


enlarge their plants in 
increases in grain 


before 


least 


cified minimum size. Minimums 
ranged from 500 lb. to 2 tons, with 
five firms requiring at least 1,000 lb 


orders. Charges for feed processing 
varied but all charged both bank and 
non-bank customers the same rates 

Although all 
between feed 
the customers’ 
banks preferred to 
use mill formulas. 
price incentive to get 
use its formulas. All but banks 
kept a record of the formulas cur- 
rently used by customers. Grain bank 


choice 
and 


several 


banks gave a 
mill formulations 
own formulas 
have customers 
firm used a 
customers to 


One 
two 
customers ordered a large quantity of 


feed by telephone. Seventeen banks 
reported that over 75° of their cus- 


FOR ALL APPLICATIONS 


PAXCO DEHYDRATED CORN 
COB MEAL is available in six 
rinds—from the coarsest to the 
inest — for all feed 
tions—roughage, pellets and as 
a carrier for molasses and feed 
additives. Write today to: 


PAXTON PROCESSING CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 120 Phone 222 Paxton, illinois 


MEDICATE WISELY! 


@ Fight Disease & Stress 
@ Build Healthy Birds 


Save $$$ Per Pound 
SOLU-TRACIN 


Water Soluble Antibiotic 
Poultry Drinking Water 
PRODUCTS BLENDING CO. 


Park Ridge, New Jersey 
PArk Ridge 6-21462 


HE WASNT KIDDING WHEN 
HE SAID HE WOULO GET 
RICH ON THE SAVINGS 

FROM WEIGH-BURRO 


The Weigh-Burro bulk scale is 
self-discharging, rugged, dur- 
able. Easy rolling wheels. Scale 
cap. 1000 Ibs. Price only $295. 
Order by collect wire today. 


BURROWS 


Only $295 


Burrows Equipment Compony 


Dept. C-6, Evanston, Ill. 


tomers ordered all their feed by 
phone 

Feed Delivery—Delivery service 
complementary, and in some 


cases necessary, to grain bank opera- 


was 


tions. Thirty-six of the 45 firms pro- 
vided this service and 31 had trucks 
equipped with bulk tanks and auto- 
matic unloaders. Half of the firm 
estimated that 40% or more of the 
feed ordered by bank customers wa 
delivered. Only seven firms with 
bulk trucks delivered less than half 


of the feed they processed. 

Ninteen banks had one bulk truck, 
11 had two, and one had three. Bulk 
truck capacity ranged from less than 
3 tons to 8 tons. Commonest size was 
6 or 7 tons, usually divided into com- 
partments. Several banks intended to 
purchase additional bulk trucks or to 
provide delivery service in the near 
future 

Delivery charges varied, with sev- 
eral methods used to determine rates 
Commonest method was to base the 
charge on the weight of feed de- 
livered and/or the distance traveled. 
An additional minimum charge or a 


fee per trip also was often used. 
Other methods took the truck size 
into consideration or used mileage 


breakpoints. Some charged a flat rate 
of weight or mileage. By 
assuming various distances and loads 
and computing charges, it was found 
that delivery charges ~er ton-mile 
declined as weight anu size increased 
(Table 3). For example, a farmer 
living five miles from the dealer had 
a 14¢ incentive to order feed in three- 
ton rather than one-ton lots. All but 
one of the firms charged the same 
rate for bank and nonbank cus- 


regardless 


tomers 


ADVANTAGES AND DISADVAN- 
TAGES OF GRAIN BANK OPERA- 
TIONS TO FEED FIRM S—Man- 
agers of grain banks surveyed cited 
both advantages and disadvantages 
of grain banking to their over-all op- 


erations. These observations are sum- 


marized into general categories and 
listed in order of frequency men- 
tioned by the managers. Some firms 
listed as advantages the same item 


ither firms cited as disadvantages 
ADVANTAGES TO THE FEED 

FIRM—Grain banking allowed more 

efficient mill operation because of: 


(1) Ease in scheduling feed orders 


(2) Fuller use of labor 
(3) Longer range operating esti- 
mates based on grain in stor- 
age 
Grain banks assured continuing 
patronage of customers. 
Grain banks gave rise to larger 


business volume by: 
(1) Attracting new customers. 
(2) Attracting larger feeders. 


TABLE 3. Average Feed Delivery Charges 
Per Ton Mile Based on Assumed Distanc-—s 
and Loads, 45 Grain Banks, Kansas, 1940 


Distance from Average charge per ton-mile 
dealer 1-tor sad ad 
mile 

5 $0.35 $ ‘ 9 
10 23 3 
20 5 
25 14 0 
Increasing ilf ( ple 
ment 
(4) Increasing sales of othe ems 
stocked 
(5) Increasing cash g n bu 
Grain banks pro anothe1 
means to serve custome! 
Grain bankin gave the f 
greater storage revenue th re lar 
or government storage More firms 


opposite was 


DISADVANTAGES TO THE 
FEED FIRM—Grain banking cau 


claimed the 


more bookkeeping and other proble 
related to records and customer rela 
tions 

Grain banking was found to | 
less profitable than regula: overn 
ment storage 

Grain banking creates nee 
for additional feed processing an 
handling equipment 

Grain banking by s feede 
interrupted mill operations becaus 

frequent formula changes 

Grain banking made n qual 
t tenance more difficu 

aused diffi n handlir sto 


PLANNING A GRAIN BANK 


PROGRAM—While this 1s 
scriptive, it suggests a framewor1 
within which gra‘n 
ul banks i € 
ot oO itor 
type of p ( M 
of ne firn | 
a trial and ¢ S and ev 
u with informa ‘ I ex 
perience f these f pir out 
many consid t 
menting or expandins ra nks 
While no specific p ed i 
gested here certain ne 
tions iy be useful n 
VE pu iin bank pre 

B ‘ ening ) 
ban istomers a fi ete 
mine the place of the t i et 
ota I ons. I D 
va depending on whetl he re 
intended to expand fee isiness, to 
provide alternative uses f oragé 
space, or to provide for the te 
integration of feed processing 
storage. A firm survey he 


$112.41 in 
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made so that physical capacities are 
recognized. In that way the firm 
could determine where plant limita- 
tions exist and be able to estimate 
the capital changes necessary to pro- 


I 
vide an adequate bank program. 
A survey of the trade area and po- 


ential feed bank clientele should also 
be made. Information regarding fu- 
ture feeding intentions, kinds of live- 
stock, type of services desired and in- 


terest in grain banks is necessary to 
long range planning. A trade area 
survey together with the physical 
plant inventory would help determine 
the feasibility of a grain bank pro- 
gram 

Once it has been decided to operate 
a grain bank, specific policies should 
be established, preferably in written 
orm. These policies should state ex- 
ictly the kinds, qualities, and quan- 
tities of grain to be deposited; the 
lisposition of substandard grain; the 
provisions for overdrawals and with- 
unprocessed grain; and 
the requirements regarding feed pro- 
‘essing and delivery. The grain bank 
policy should also include charges for 
rain conditioning, handling, storage, 
and delivery. These 
should be available to po- 


ential customers. 


drawals of 


processing 


Grain banking also requires care- 
bookkeeping. An adequate ac- 
counting system is a “must.” The 
tem should be set up so that it 


sfies legal requirements, provides 
customer record, and 
guide that will 
evaluate and improve 
The firm should also 
‘tain that grain bank operations 

with the requirements of the 


il iccurate 
ves the firm a cost 
enabie it to 


Dank operations 


state and federal warehousing laws 
ind the feed control division of the 
te board of agriculture. 


good customer 
lations to grain bank- 
n lo promote confidence the firm 
maintain its policies. 
should be free to in- 
pect both his accounts and the grain 
and used in feed 
The basis of a good grain 
confidence 


Establishment of 
necessary 
should rigidly 


The custome 


held in bank storage 
processing 
im is the customers’ 

the dealer’s integrity. 


California Wages 


SAN FRANCISCO — Production 


rkers in grain mill plants held 
their average weekly earnings about 
even between March and April, but 


remained about $8.00 ahead of a year 

fore. The respective figures were 
April, 1961; $112.44 in 
and $104.39 in April of last 


vear. The average hourly earning fig- 


is slightly lower in April than 


n March, $2.67 as compared with 


$2.69 and $2.54 the previous April. 


don't make up your mind 
checked the MOOERSMOBILE. 


The Most Versatile Mobile 
Feed Plant in the Industry 


If you are thinking of buying a mobile mill, 
until 


We will be happy to supply you with addi- 
tional information on request. You be the judge, 


we are sure you will choose a MOOERSMOBILE. 


YOU will profit more with a MOOERS! 


you have 


% Largest 24'' Open Throat Hom- 


mermill. 


Cyclone System. 


*% Largest Mixer—160 cubic feet— 


CHOOSE THESE FEATURES: 


% Largest Air Volume Blower and 


‘‘Mooers"’ Grain Roll and Corn 
Shellers for high capacity. 


8''x17"" Unloading Auger with 
Hydraulic Lift. 


% Choice of Single Engine or Two 


M O O F R S MANUFACTURING with additional agitating arms. Engine Units. 
COMPANY MID-STATES MILL MACHINERY COMPANY 
Windom, Minnesota 2 Phone 1-2466 3223 N. 57th St. e Phone 551-5183 e Omaha, Neb. 
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Vitamelk 


VITAMELK 
PRODUCTS 


There are specific 
Vitamelks for: 


* broilers 
* layers 

* breeders 
* turkeys 

* dairy 

* beef 

* swine 


_ 


Put more eggs 
in your layer feeds 


with Dawe’s 


There are more eggs in a ton and more profit for 
the poultryman, when you fortify your layer feeds 
with Vitamelk Egg. This specialized Vitamelk, de- 
veloped by Dawe’s Nutrition Research and Tech- 
nical Service, provides the micronutrients essential 
to sustained high-level production. 

Vitamelk Egg is a Dawe’s quality-controlled pre- 
mix of vitamins, trace minerals and unidentified 
factors at research-proved levels for high-efficiency 
layer feed performance. In Vitamelk Egg, you have 
full fortification in a single package. This simplifies 
your job of fortifying to make your feeds more 
productive. 

More eggs in a ton of feed mean lower cost per 
dozen. This is the payoff for the poultryman. It is 
your payoff, too, because that is the basis on which 
your feeds are judged. 

Talk layer feed fortification with your Dawe’s 
man, or write for more information on Vitamelk 
and new concepts in layer nutrition. 


DAWE’S. LABORATORIES, INC. 


4800 South Richmond St. 
Chicago 32, Illinois 
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EXPANDED FEED 


(Continued from page 1) 


further developments in this type of 
research. ) 

In the Delaware study, the expand- 
ed ration was compared with stand- 
ard ground concentrates and proved 
significantly superior in growth, to- 
tal digestible nutrients and in fiber 
digestibility, Mr. Burton told the 
dairy scientists. 

Not only does grain digestibility 
improve but the hay fed with the ex- 
panded material was also digested 
more efficiently by the test heifers 
than by the heifers on the ground 
material 

Expanded grains appear to have a 
potential as a new feed process, M1 
Burton said. The potential of increas- 
ing digestibility by a simple mechan- 


ical process, he observed, has “some 
interesting possibilities.” 

. 

Other members of the research 


team included Dr. Clyde R. Richards, 
Dr. George F. W. Haenlein, Dr. 
Morris S. Cover, all of the animal 
and poultry science department at 
the University of Delaware, and 
Howard C. Hoyt, agricultural en- 


gineer 


POULTS 


(Continued from page 1) 


appears, isn’t going to stop for a 
while. USDA’s count of turkey eggs 
in commercial incubators June 1 
showed an increase of about 26% 


from a year ago. Only New England 
and the middle Atlantic states showed 
slight decreases. 

The hatch of all heavy breed poults 
during May amounted to 19,993,000 
an increase of 24% from May, 1960 
USDA data show that the hatch of 
heavy white breeds was 45% greater 
in May, 1961, than in the same month 
last year. This is the same percent- 
age of change reported for April. An 
18% increase was recorded for other 
heavy breeds (mostly Broad-Breasted 
Bronze) 

The hatch of light breed poults in 
May of this year totaled 1,923,000, up 
18% from May, 1960 


Five-Month Comparisons 


For the first five months of 1961 
the hatch of heavy breed poults was 
up 27% from a year earlier—from 


56.726.000 to 71,852,000. The gain for 
heavy white breed poults was record- 
ed at 56%, while the hatch for other 
heavy breeds advanced 18%. An in- 
crease of 22% was reported for light 
breed poults, comparing January-May 


of this year with the same months 
in 1960 


All poults hatched January through 
May totaled 78,141,000, an increase of 
26% from the 61,884,000 hatched dur- 
ing these months last year. 


TURKEYS 


(Continued from page 1) 


tention is being paid to the facts 
of turkey slaughter and consumption 

“I don’t think it would take much 
to kick the market up 5-6¢ Ib.,” com- 
mented a feed industry source. He 


said this could happen if chain stores 
would make turkey available to the 
and if the government 
would buy some turkey 


constimer 


“There is an immediate demand 
for consumer-size turkeys, but chain 
stores’ shelves are bare.” the same 


“Consumption 
before We ex- 


commented 
is higher than ever 
pect 


observer 


to see the turkey supply cleaned 

up if the market doesn’t rise too 
fast.” 

This demand is evident, he rea- 

soned. because of stores providing 


fewer turkeys than asked for by the 
consumer, because of turkey slaugh- 
ter being far ahead of last year 
and because of cold storage volume 
falling faster than a year ago. (Addi- 
tional comments on storage and con- 


sumption appear in a Letter to the 
Editor on page 6.) 
“Bottom of a Cycle” 
Turkey prices, according to a Min- 
nesota hatcheryman, have reached 
the bottom of a cycle. He says the 


turkey industry should have been 
prepared for the low prices which 
now exist. “We have found that if 


a producer can’t operate on an aver- 
age price of 24¢ Ib. for his birds, he 
should get out of the business.” 

Minnesota turkey prices are now 
mostly in a range of 16-19¢. Costs 
of production, it was reported, vary 
from 16-22¢ for mature heavy breeds 
and 19-24¢ for fryer-roasters. 

“In the past five years, once in 
every 12 months turkey prices have 
been down to 21¢ or less and up to 
27¢ or more,” said the hatcheryman 
“This amounts to an average of 24¢ 
lb. That’s why a grower should plan 
to operate on the basis of a 24¢ av- 
erage 


The U.S. Department of Agricul- 


ture has reported that U.S. turkey 
prices in mid-May averaged 21.5¢, 
the lowest since 1942. 


Some Concerned 

It’s evident that growers are con- 
cerned about the big expansion in 
turkey production because Feedstuffs 
has been told that some are can- 
celling poult orders. Some feed com- 
panies probably are less than opti- 
mistic, too, because there have been 
reports of firms holding back on cred- 
t for turkey production. 

The anticipated increase this year 
25° in turkey production is not 
altogether undesirable in the 
of feed manufacturers. This expan- 
sion, some Say, means an increase 
in turkey feed volume 


oO 


f 
I 
l eyes 


Promotions Under Way 

Because of the exceptionally large 
turkey crop, consumers are being re- 
minded that turkey will be one of 
the best bargains in the market place 
(see page 77, this issue) 

The industry is gathering its forces 
to tackle the job of merchandising an 
stimated 11 million more birds in 
the July-September quarter than it 
did last year. This may be possible, 
even at adequate profits to producers 
and other segments of the indus- 
try, because turkey consumption has 
increased at a faster proportionate 
rate than turkey prices have de- 
clined 

The National Turkey Federation's 
“crash” program for raising addition- 
al funds for turkey promotion con- 
tinues to gain momentum as more 
and state turkey associations 
rally to the cause 

NTF leaders have asked all 
associations to pay an additional 
25% of their regular Eat More Tur- 
key campaign quotas. Funds received 
will be used to expand and accelerate 
turkey promotional programs aimed 
it getting consumers and mass feed- 
ing institutions to use more turkey 
this year. 

An official of the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture indicated this 
week at the Western Poultry Con- 
gress in Sacramento, Cal., that the 
size of this year’s turkey and 
“the successful experiences with the 
lunch program over the past 
several years certainly favor the pos- 
sibility that USDA might buy tur- 
key for the schools again this year.” 


ALABAMA 


(Continued from page 4) 


more 


state 


crop 


school 


them than wages. They are fairness, 
predictability and security. 

“You probably don’t realize that 
wages are seventh or eighth on the 
list of things employees consider im- 
portant,” he said. 

The employee of today wants his 
boss to be interested in him. He may 
not be interested in the boss but the 
boss must be interested in the em- 
ployee. 

The industry should develop a plan 
of reviewing labor policies periodi- 
cally and adopting changes the work- 


ers feel will improve working con- 
ditions 

‘You may be surprised at what 
they are thinking. It could very well 
be something you consider insignifi- 
cant and easily granted 

“Don’t wait until you hear efforts 
are being made to unionize because 
you may be able to 
changes that will 
union activities,” he said 


CENTRAL SOYA 


yitinued from p 


negotiate some 


forestall those 


$1,180,266 earned in the third quarter 
a year ago. 


For the nine-month period, net 


earnings were $3,565,648 npared 
with the $2,763,871 earned in the first 
nine months of the last fiscal year 
Net sales in the third quarter were 
$71,791,287, up substantially from the 
second quarter’s $65,786,879. Sales 


over the nine-month period this year 
have amounted to $204,187,949, com 
pared with $207,767,753 la ul 
Per share earnings for the third 
quarter were 45¢ (based upon 2,802.,- 
765 shares outstanding on May 31) 
an increase of 2¢ over the second 
quarter and of 3¢ over last year’s 
third quarter per share earnings 
CHICKS 
ntinued from pag 
bators June 1 shows a 20% reduc- 
tion compared with a year earlier 
Only the Rocky Mountain states had 
more egg-type eggs in incubators on 
that date than they did a year earlier 


Broiler-Type Situation 


Egg-type chick production is not 
alone in its sharp adjustment to low 
prices of poultry industry end prod- 
ucts 


Although production of broiler-type 
chicks in May was up 9% from a 
year ago to a record level for the 
month, USDA data indicate that the 
big boom in hatchings is settling 
result of the demoraliz- 
ing prices of recent weeks 

The combination of significant cut- 
both broiler-type and 
type chicks last month resulted in a 
total chick hatch of 297,838,000, just 
1% larger than in May a year 
In April the difference was 18% 


Egg-Type Details 
The big cut in egg-type production 
last month—about 17 fewer chicks 
hatched in May than in April 
pulled the 1961 total for 


down—as a 
backs in 


wo. 
egg 


ago 


were 


egg-type 


January-May down to only 9% great- 
er than the 1960 total for the same 
period. At the end of April the 1961 
cumulative figure was 19% above 
1960's 

Ever since January—when com- 
mercial hatcheries turned out 41% 


more egg-type chicks than they did 
a year earlier-——-and until May, 
month-by-month hatchings were larg- 
er than in 1960, but the degree of 
increase was cut each month. 
Evidence of Cutback 
In April, the biggest 
month for broiler-type 
year, broiler-type chick output was 
a fourth larger than it was in the 
same month a year earlier 
Now comes the June 16 
hatchery production report which 
broiler- type hatchings last 
month amounted to 212,759,000 
chicks. That figure is 9% bigger than 
the total for May of last year, but 
the percentage of difference is far 


hatching 
chicks this 


USDA 


Says 


less than for the month before 
May broiler-type production boost- 
ed the cumulative total for 1961 to 


978,694,000. That’s 115,205,000 more 
than the January-May total of 1960. 
Additional evidence of the broiler 


expansion bull pulling in its horns 
and of 1961 broiler-type chick pro- 
duction moving closer to 1960 out- 
put is shown in figures which say 
eggs in incubators on June 1 were 
only 5% greater in number than a 
year earlier. This means the June 
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THEY DROP BOMBS 
ON THEIR EGGS 


DES MOINES—An “egg bomber” 
is an essential part of the equipment 
of the laboratory at the Hy-Line 
Poultry Farms Research Center near 
here. 

The bombing device consists of an 
electro-magnet and a series of grad- 
uated ball bearings which are dropped 
onto eggs to determine shell strength. 
The ball bearings are placed on the 
cross-arms of a wheel, picked up by 
the electro-magnet and dropped be- 
tween the cross-arms onto the eggs 
in a chamber below with the touch 
of an electric button by a skilled 
operator. 


hatch of broiler-type chicks may be 
nly slightly larger than the hatch 
in June last year. 

While New England, the middle 
Atlantic and east north central states 
had 5-7% fewer broiler-type eggs in 
incubators June 1, other regions re- 
ported increases ranging from 2 to 
19% 


GRAIN 


(Continued from page 1) 


Grain shippers have agreed upon 
emergency measures which will in- 
olve building a road around the 
north end of the dam and providing 
and loading facilities. This 
will mean grain will have to be un- 

ided from barges at one side of the 
dam, then trucked around the dam 
ind reloaded on barges en route to 
of Guntersville and Chat- 


cKIng 


the ports 


Traffic through Wheeler Dam was 
halted June 2 when a section of the 
huge dam's locks collapsed. The acci- 
dent resulted in a stalemate of ship- 
ments of grain to the feed mills in 

rthern Alabama as well as Geor- 
gia. The grain normally is unloaded 
it Guntersville and Chattanooga and 
trucked to mills throughout the area. 

The TVA also said it is installing 
I around the dam to handle 
shipments of molasses and soybean 
oil as well as other liquids. Two 12- 
inch pipelines around the dam and 
seven lines over the dam are 
being installed as rapidly as possible. 

Meanwhile, the TVA said, work 
will go forward on establishing ar- 
rangements to trans-ship grain over 
the dam by means of two “marine 
The TVA will provide and in- 
stall this equipment, which will be 
operated by the grain companies. 

To handle the operation, the Up- 
per Tennessee River Grain and Feed 


pipelines 


ibout 


legs.” 


Ingredients Receivers Association, 
Inc., was formed. Paul Newsome, 


Consolidated Blenders, Inc., Fremont, 
Neb., is chairman of the board. 

The TVA hopes to have the first 
“marine leg” installed and in opera- 
tion in about 30 days. 

The road around the dam will be 
ibout a mile long, the TVA said. 

Collapse of the dam’s locks was 
a blow to the grain and feed indus- 
try, which suddenly had to shift to 
other means of transportation to 
take care of immediate needs. Grain 
prices jumped about 10¢ bu. to take 
care of the increased transportation 
mostly truck 

The temporary arrangement is ex- 
pected to last for several months 
inasmuch as the TVA said it would 
require six to eight months to re- 
pair the locks so that barges can 
move through again. 

A minimum charge of 2¢ a barrel 
will be charged to transfer the liquids 
from barges at the lower end of the 
dam to other barges above the dam 
for shipments destined to Gunters- 
ville and Chattanooga. Three cents a 
barrel will be charged for use of 
steam facilities to heat such liquids 
as molasses 

The maximum rates will be 5¢ a 
barrel and 7¢ for transfer and steam 
facilities. 


costs 
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PRICE QUOTATIONS, MARKET TRENDS 
OF PRINCIPAL INGREDIENTS 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Worth: i hydrated 

fo pur 4 i tre! ipply 

t lehyd ) 

i tru or r is sun 

unchanged 

Los Angeles: | nd " ipply am- 

nd i 17 
ed pe 
A 3 
I sun 
I al 

Cincinnati: ind = fair trend steady; 

hydrated, 100,000 

$4 is, ur snged 

Memphis nd f trend stead 
PI I t 17 pr n 

1 A $41.50 

wi $44 jown $1 
st. Louis: ls nd easy; suf 

ted, pro n, 10 ) 
units « t A. 5 ts $4 lowr e 

ply amy i ir l 17 pe 
off § Bu ired 13 $4 un 

Minneapolis: | ig i 
tifu st lehydrate 

an 1 A reground pellets 

ed R ind $4 

Kansas City: | nd fair; trend 
supt sdequat 17 de lrated alfalfa, 

) A pellet $558 0, reground f ets 
il 1s lehydrated a, 125,000 A 
let $i reground ets $41@44; 

) le lrated alfalfa, 150 0 A pellets 
@is reground pellets $48@49, un- 
changed 

Portiand: |! nd f trend steady 
supply lequ l ired $341 20 
de lrated pelle 7 

Chicage: Demand proved; trend up $1; 
ipl ate lehydrated, 17 I tein, 

r n \ $4 
Demand fa to r trend 
I y lequ $56.1 sacked 
Boston, off $5 

Denver: 

y ample jel 

Seattle: | 
attle hang 
150 \ iI 
(new crop) 

ANIMAL FAT (STABILIZED) 

San Francis Lema t y am 
ple; trend dov bleact ¢ Tas 
ellov rease 5%¢ Ib 

st. Louis Demand fair; trend weak; 

Pr imple »w grease 54% ¢ Ib., deliv- 


1, tank ca 


Memphis: Le: 
supp equat 

lown me ta 

Ft. Worth: Dem 
suppl moderate; 

ae it irums 
pa 
down 

Los Angeles: Lem 
trend fir er, 0” 7 

Boston: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 
ply plentiful; t ff yel- 
low grease 5% il 

St. Paul: Demand good plies ample; 
trer ming; price off \%¢ to 6¢ lt f.o.b. 
preducer'’s plant 

Chicago: Ler nd juliet trend down 
L2%¢ tan tr yr ¢ ots, bleachable 
fancy tallow $6.12% yellow grease 
$ 

Demand good trend steady; 
ted; lt f.o.b processing 


BARLEY FEED 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
teady: 


pie, rend i rolled $61, ground $60, 
both unch ged 

Los Angele I nd better; supply ade- 
juate; trend i $2 wt., unchanged 

Bostor trend easy sup 
ply equate; $ ed, off 50¢ 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 

Baltimore: ) nd quiet trend firm; 
supp fair i4 

Denver: Lr nd f trend steady; sup- 
»} short $2.4 sacked $2 bulk. 

Seattle: Demand air trend firm; sup- 
ply 1 ted Sar tru ts, down $1 

BLOOD MEAL 
Demand and supply fair; 


San Francisco: 
$ 


trend teal ’ t unit of ammonia, 
sacked unchanged 
Los Angeles: Li ind fair; trend steady; 
tight $ ) t unit of immonia, 
‘ago: Lemand slow; trend down $2.50; 
supply ample 8 protein $130, sacked 


BONE MEAL 

Los Angeles: [> 
supply mple 
sacked lown 


(STEAMED) 
1 good; trend steady; 
ed §80 ton lots, 


Cincinnati: Lemand good; trend steady; 
supply ample; $95, sa ed, Cincinnati, up $5 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am 


trend 
sacked 


steady; 
$109, 


f.o.b. Ft. Worth, un d 

Boston: Demand an ply steady; trend 
steady; $105, unchanged 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend down $5: 
supply fair; $95, sacked 

Buffalo: Demand good trend steady; 
supply fair; $105, sacked, f.0.b. Buffalo, 
unchanged 

Denver: Demand light: trend steady; 
supply ample; $103, delivered. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply good; $92, f.0.b. car Seattle, sacked, 


unchanged. 


NOTE: Quotations on feed 
shown in these and adjoining columns are 


ingredients 


wholesale prices, per ton, bulk, for prompt 
delivery, unless otherwise noted. They are 
the latest available from 
Feedstuffs correspondents and are not 
necessarily those in effect on date of 
publication. The represent fair 
average trading values and do not neces- 


quotations 


prices 


sarily represent extreme low or high levels 
at which individual sales might have oc- 
curred. A descriptive summary of supply 
and demand factors prevalent in the feed 
market appears on page 2. 


BREWERS DRIED GRAINS 
Ft. Worth: Demand siow; trend steady 
supply suff ent; 2 protein $50.5 
sacked, unchanged 
San Francisco: | ind ir; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; $51, sa ed, unchanged 
Los Angeles: Demar rod ; 


trend steady; 


supply adequate; $50 
Cincinnati: Der 


steady; 


apply adequate 

St. Louis: Der steady; 
supply ample; down $1 

Boston: Deman ; tren steady to 
firm; supply fair; 50, 5 sher to 50¢ 
ywer 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
Steady; cit ein $35 5 

Buffalo: Lemand fa to good; trend 
steady supply good; $46, 3oston, un- 
hanged 


BREWERS DRIED YEAST 
Cincinnati: 9@10¢ sacked, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Lemand good; trend steady; 

supply limited; 10¢ Ib., 5 ton lots; 11¢ Ib., 
1 ton lots; 12¢ Ib., less than ton lots; both 
sacked and unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply sufficient; 11%¢ Ib., ton lots, sacked, 
unchanged 

San brancisco: Demand fair; supply good; 
trend steady; 10¢ Iib., sacked, unchanged 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
steady; 11¢ Ib., unchanged. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; 
ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., 
10%¢ Ib., ton lots; 11%¢ 
ton lots. 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


trend firm; sup- 
carlots, sacked; 
lb., less than 


ply ample; 9%@10¢ Ib., carlots, sacked; 
9% @12%¢ Ib., 

Milwaukee: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 10%@12%¢ Ib., ton lots, 
sacked. 

Buffalo: Demand little slower; trend 
steady to slightly firmer; supply ample; 
$5.80 cwt., Boston, up 5¢ 


Seattle: Demand slow; trend steady; sup 

ply ample; 2 cwt., sacked 
CALCIUM CARBONATE 

Ft. Worth: Demand supply suf- 
ficient; trend steady; f.o.b. north 
Texas, unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; flour $9.85, 20 ton cars: 


normal; 


$4.50@5, 


meal $10.20, 20 ton cars; both sacked and 
unchanged 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $7@7.50 cwt., unchanged 
Chicago: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; fine grind, plain, 100 lb. bags 
$9.54; bulk, in hopper cars $7.54; bulk in 
boxcars $8.04; granular grind $1 premium. 

Minneapolis: Fine grind, 50 Ib. bags 


$13.75; 100 lb. bags $13; bulk, boxcar $11.50; 
bulk, hopper $11; coarse grind $1 premi- 
um, delivered Minneapolis 

Denver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $12.50, carload 

Seattle: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply good; 14, ex-warehouse, sacked. 


COCONUT OTL MEAL 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; trend steady; solvent $52, unchanged 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply moderate; copra cake $65, un- 


changed. 


CONDENSED FISH SOLUBLES 


firm; >. 

rt. Demand fair; supply unob- 
tainable for nearby position; tank car, West 
Coast production, nominal! $4.41 cwt.; dried 
fish solubles, nominal $151.60, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady: 
supply limited; 34% @3%¢ unchanged. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; 3%¢ Ib., West Coast 


CORN GLUTEN FEED AND MEAL 
(All quotations for all cities are bulk 
basis, sacked basis $6 more) 
Minneapolis: Feed $41.79, meal $78.70. 

Atlanta: Feed $45.10, meal $82.10. 
Birmingham: Feed $42.90, meal $79.90. 


Boston: Feed $46.60, meal $83.60 
Chicago: Feed $35. meal $72 
Cleveland: Feed $43, meal $80 


Denver: Feed $45.30, meal $82.30. 
Ft. Worth: 


Feed $43.80, meal $80.80. 
Feed $40.25, meal $77.25. 
Kansas City: Feed $35, meal $72 
Louisville: Feed $41.55, meal $78.55. 
New York: Feed $46.20, meal $83.20, 


New Orleans: Feed $45, meal $82. 
Norfolk: Feed $45.60, mea! $82.€0 
Vhiladelphia: Feed $45.80, meal $82.80. 
St. Louis: Feed $35, meal $72. 


CORN ODL MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $42, unchanged 
Vortland: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 41 solvent $63 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup 
solvent type $70, f.o.b. car Se- 


ply tight 
uttle unchanged. 

Seattle: Lemand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $54 car, up 50¢. 


COTTONSEED OIL MEAL 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
idequate; $60, unchanged 


sacked 


innati Demand poor; trend steady 
idequate; $68, up 40¢. 
Worth: Demand fair; trend slightly 


supply adequate on meal, scarce on 


stronger; 


hulls; 41 old process $56@58, f.o.b. mills 
Ft Worth unchanged to up $1; pellets 
$2 additional; hulls $16@17, up $1 


San Francisco: 
ple; trend firm; 41% 
both unchanged 

St. Louis: Demand 
supply limited; 41% 
Memphis, up 50¢. 
nphis: Demand 


Demand fair; supply am- 
$67.20, 44% $71.20, 


trend firm; 
process $61, 


good; 
solvent 
steady to 


fair; trend 


r; supply light but sufficient; prime 
protein, old process $62, up $2; new 
ess, 41 protein, none available 


p 
Chicago: Demand better; trend up $1.50; 
supply light; Memphis basis, hydraulic 
$62.50 

trend steady; 
process $61.80, 
$61.50@62, un- 


Kansas City: Demand slow; 
ample; 41% soivent 
$1; 41 old process 


1. 
Portland: Demand fair to slow; trend 
steady; supply adequate; $72.20@74.20. 
Buffalo: Demand poor; trend steady to 
higher; supply fair to poor; $82.25, sacked, 


Boston, up $1. 


Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $61.50. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady: sup- 
ply limited; 41% expeller $71, f.0.b. car 
Seattle, unchanged 


Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
41% $61, f.0.b. Mississippi pro- 


Atlanta: 
ply limited 
ducing mil 


CURACAO 


PHOSPHATE 

York: Minimum 14¢ phosphorus 
50 sacked, $40.50 bulk, f.0.b. New Or- 
leans, Jacksonville and Philadelphia. 


DEFLUORINATED PHOSPHATE 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply sufficient; minimum 184% phos- 
phorus, maximum 31% calcium, maximum 
-18% fluorine $76.65, sacked, unchanged 
Cincinnati: 18% phosphorus, carlots $74.30, 


ton lots $84.30; 14% phosphorus, carlots 
$62.50, ton lots $72.50, f.0.b. Cincinnati, 
unchanged. 


Coronet, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 31%, maximum calcium 
34%, maximum fluorine .18%; guaranteed 
uniform analysis; carload $61.25, sacked 
100 lb. multiwall bags, bulk $58.25; truck 
load $62, sacked, in 100 Ib. multiwall bags, 
bulk $59, f.0.b. Coronet, Fla. 

Tupelo, Miss.: Minimum phosphorus 14%, 
minimum calcium 28%, maximum fluorine 
14% $52, f.0.b. Tupelo in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $49 bulk 

Wales, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 
minimum calcium 33%, maximum 36%, 
maximum fluorine .18% $66 (or $3.67 per 
unit of P), f.0.b. Wales in 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags, $3 less in bulk. 

Butte, Mont.: Minimum phosphorus 18%, 


minimum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 
36%, maximum fluorine .18% $81 (or $4.50 


per unit of P), f.o0.b. Butte, 100 Ib. multi- 
wall bags; bulk $78; truck lots of less than 
10 tons $10 more, bagged or bulk. 

Houston: Minimum phosphorus 19%, min- 
imum calcium 32%, maximum calcium 35%, 
maximum fluorine .19% $69.35 net ton, f.o.b. 
Houston, 100 Ib. multiwall bags; $66.35 bulk 
($3.65 per unit of P). 


DICALCIUM PHOSPHATE 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend un- 
changed; supply adequate; 18%% phos- 
phorus $95.10, sacked, unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $81.50, sacked, unchanged. 

Cincinnati: 18%% phosphorus $88.80, 
bagged in carloads; $98.70, bagged in ton 
lots, f.o.b. Cincinnati; $81, f.0.b. produc- 
tion points, unchanged. 

Trenton, Mich,: 
car/hopper car; bagged, in less than 
carload lots; 21% P, $94.05, bulk, boxcar/ 
hopper car; $97.65, bagged, in carloads or 
truck loads; $107.65, bagged, less than car- 
load; all prices f.o.b. Trenton, freight equal- 
ized with nearest producing point. 

Chicago: Bulk, carlots and truck loads, 
18%% phosphate $78 and 21% phosphate 
$89; packed in 100 Ib. papers, 10 tons or 
more, 18%% phosphate $81 and 21% $92; 
lesser quantities, 18%% phosphate $91 and 
21% $102; above prices per ton, f.o.b. Chi- 
cago Heights, Ill, or Nashville, Tenn. 

Bonnie, Fla.: Minimum phosphorus 18% %, 
granular, $81 (or $4.38 unit of P), freight 
equalized from nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk carloads $3 less; in truck 
loads of less than 10 tons, $10 more. West- 
ern slope prices, for delivery at established 
railroad stations and by truck at regular 
feed mixing plants: California, Arizona, 
Nevada and Utah, $99.90; Washington, Ore- 
gon, Montana and Idaho, $107.15; bulk 


bulk, box- 


carloads $3 less; truck loads less than 10 
tons. $19 more. 

Columbia, Tenn.: Minimum phosphorus 
18.5%, minimum calcium 24% $81, f.0.b. 


Columbia, in 100 lb. multiwall bags; freight 
equalized with nearest producing point, car- 
load basis; bulk $3 ton less. 

Texas City, Texas: Minimum 
18.5%, minimum calcium 20%, maximum 
23%, maximum fluorine .12%; car- 
oad ani truck load $75.50, sacked, in 100 
b. muitiwall bags, bulk $72.50, f.0.b. Texas 
City. 

Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $83.50 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; $91, ex-dock Seattle, sacked, 
unchanged 

Buffalo: Demand 
steady; supply adequate; 
falo, unchanged. 


DISTILLERS DRIED GRAINS 
fair; trend steady; 


phosphorus 


trend 
Buf- 


feir to good; 
$82.93, f.o.b. 


Cincinnati: Demand 
supply adequate; $53, down $2 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend steady; solubles $79, sacked, un- 
changed 


Louisville: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply lower; bourbon grains, dark $53, 
sacked and packed, f.o.b. Louisville, light 


solubles unchanged at $73, bulk 
prices about $5 less, based on sacking cost. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 
ply spotty; domestic, none offered; Canadi- 
in $61@63. 

Buffalo: Demand fair to good; trend high- 
er; supply poor; $68, Boston; comparison 
unavailable because of previous scarcity 

Seattle: Demand good; trend firm; none 
available; $71, delivered truck lots, sacked, 
unchanged. 


$1@3 less; 


DRIED BEET PULP 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 
trend steady; $45.50, unchanged 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply adequate; $44.90@45.20, unchanged. 
Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup 
ply adequate; sacked $64.70, down $2.25 
Denver: Demand light; trend steady; 
supply searce; $60 
Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup 
ply ample; $49, delivered sacked, 
unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply short; $63.50, sacked, delivered 
Portland: Demand fair; trend steady; 
ply adequate; $ 
Buffalo: Too 
DRIED BUTTERMILK 


Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 


carlots 


sup- 


scarce to quote. 


supply light; 134% Ib., unchanged, 
sacked 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend ; 13%¢ Ib., sacked, un- 


changed 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; 
Steady 14¢ Ib unchanged. 

Buffalo: Demand only fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $10.60 cwt., Boston, un- 
changed. 

Demand slow; 


trend 


trend unchanged; 


supply ample; medium acid $9.75@10.2 
cwt sweet cream §$9.75@10.25 ecwt., both 
sacked. 
DRIED CITRUS PULP 
Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


sacked, up $1.55 
Demand and supply fair; 


ply fair; $55.2 
San Francisco: 


trend steady; meal $48, sacked, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 
supply limited; orange pulp $43, lemon 


pulp $41, both unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply good; pulp $37.50, meal $35, both sacked, 
f.o.b. Florida processing plants. 


Buffalo:- Demand and supply fair to poor; 


trend higher; $37.50, sacked, f.o.b. Florida 
points, up $2.50 
DRIED SKIM MILK 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply moderate; $15.65 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 12@13¢ Ib., sacked, un- 
changed. 

San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
trend steady; 14%¢ Ib., sacked, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 14¢ Ib, less than ton 
lots; 13%¢ Ib., ton lots; both sacked and 
unchanged. 

Boston: Demand good; trend firm; sup- 


13%¢ unchanged 
Demand and supply fair; trend 


ply tight; 
Chicago: 


steady; $11.50 cwt., sacked. 
Minneapolis: Price holds firm at $12 cwt. 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady; $11.45 ewt., Boston, un- 


changed. 


spray 


DRIED WHEY 
Ft. Worth: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; standard $4.75, sacked, 
truck or rail, delivered Ft. Worth; small 
lots $5.25, f.0.b. warehouse, Ft. Worth, 


unchanged. 
San Francisco: Demand and trend steady; 
supply good; $5.25 cwt., sacked, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; $5.18 cwt., carloads; $5.35 
ewt., Le.l.; both sacked, unchanged. 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; $5.75 cwt., sacked, un- 
changed. 
Boston: Demand active; trend steady; 
supply good; 5%4¢ Ib., unchanged. 
Penver: Demand and trend steady; sup- 


ply ample; $6.20 cwt. 

Seattle: Demand steady; trend easy; sup- 
ply geod; $5.85 cwt., ex-warehouse, l.c.l, 
unchanged. 

Chicago: 
ply fair; $4. 

Minneapo 
limited; price 
ping points. 

tansas City: Demand slower; trend steady 


Demand quiet; trend firm; sup- 
5@5 ewt., sacked. 

Demand steady; supplies still 
steady at $4.75, f.o.b. ship- 


to weaker; supply ample; $4.75 cwt., 
sacked, down 25¢. 
FEATHER MEAL (HYDROLYZED) 
San Francisco: Demand and supply fair; 
trend firm; $95, sacked, unchanged. 
Los Angeles: Supply nominal; $1 a unit 
of protein, sacked, unchanged. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend lower; 


supply scarce; 85% nominal $84 
@88, down $1. 
Boston: Demand steady; trend firm; sup- 
ply short; $90, unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand good: 
supply short; $84, f.o.b. 


protein, 


trend steady; 
Georgia and Ala- 


bama processing plants, 
FISH MEAL 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 08.10, unchanged. 


San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 


ple; trend firm; $1.85 a unit of protein, 
unchangea. 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 


(Turn to QUOTES, page 92) 
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Major Markets Roundup 


Ingredient Market Continues Sluggish 


Trading in feed ingredients con- 
tinued sluggish this week with more 


commodities registering losses than 


gains. The index of all feedstuffs was 
off 0.2, according to figures from the 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Many protein ingredients and the 
millfeeds were weaker during the 
week ended June 20 table). Al- 
though soybean meal showed up some 
stronger in the tables for that period, 
there was a reported falling off in 
price later in the week. Linseed meal 
showed advances on the 
strength of export sales reports later 
in the week 

There was some talk that middling 
prices might advance due to the ship- 
ping strike affecting cuts in flour 
milling runs. 


East 


BOSTON: The local millfeed mar- 
ket continued to pursue an irregular 
course reflecting only a spotty buying 
interest which was generally confined 
to immediate or nearby requirements 
Price changes were not as broad as in 
recent weeks, suggesting that 
ers were not inclined to force 
while potential buyers were conserva- 
tive in their inquiries. 

Dealers reported that poultry and 


(see 


some 


sell- 


sales 


hog feeds comprised most of the 
sales, although the former was more 
restrained, indicating flock liquida- 
tion and a reluctance to add more 
broiler holdings in view of current 
marketing conditions. In the dairy 


and cattle lines activity was slow as 
pasturage conditions currently 
described as excellent. 

BUFFALO: Ingredient prices, with 
some exceptions, continued to give 
ground in a generally quiet demand 
Corn declined 1 to 2¢ under the 
weight of heavy Commodity Credit 
Corp. offerings. Oats were unchanged 
to %¢ lower, and feed wheat and 
barley were steady. 

Animal tallow “took another beat- 
ing” and was down %¢ to 6%¢ Ib 
Vegetable proteins, however, man- 
aged to rally, with soybean oil and 
cottonseed oil meal up $1 and linseed 
oil meal up $2. 

Alfalfa meal fell $5 in a seasonal 
slump, and hominy feed eased 50¢ in 
sympathy with corn. Brewers’ grains 
were steady and distillers’ grains 
were marked up after being too 
scarce to quote for several weeks. 

Millfeed trading was extremely 
quiet. Bran held steady, but middlings 
ran into an unexpected slump and 
fell $2.50 as demand for mash dried 
up. Red dog was confused and quoted 
at various prices. 


Midwest 


CINCINNATI: The ingredient mar- 
ket was in the doldrums this week, 
with business generally being held to 
the volume of production needed to 
fill spot orders. Manufacturers and 
brokers ascribed a variety of reasons 
to this situation, with the usual ‘too 
high prices for components” taking 
most of the blame. 

Following price declines during the 
last two weeks, steamed bone meal 
moved up $5, while other price ad- 
vances included: Screenings, $1 to $2; 
cottonseed oil meal, 40¢, and bran, $i. 

On the downside were: Distillers 
dried grains, $2; meat and bone meal, 
$1; tankage, $1; hominy feed, $1; lin- 
seed oil meal, $1.50, and middlings, 


$1. 


MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL: Trad- 
ing was on the quiet side in the in- 
gredient market here this week. Most 
prices were lower. 

Leading the decline once again 
were the high protein ingredients. 
Tankage tumbled $3 to $4 and animal 
fat dropped another %¢ to 6¢ Ib. 
where it seemed to be firming. Soy- 
bean meal was off 50¢ to $1. 


are 


The price of crimped oats was aff 
$1 to $59 for sacked. 

Bucking the general down trend 
were Canadian screenings and fish 
meal. Canadian unground screenings 
were up 50¢ to $14.50. Fish meal was 
up $1 to $142 on the West Coast 
blended and up 5¢ to $1.75 a unit on 
Canadian herring. 

CHICAGO: Soybean meal broke 
from $1 to $2.50 per ton in the cash 
market during the week while in the 
case of the meal futures, the July was 
also down about $2.50. In the cash 
department, it was the 50% protein 
meal that sustained the greatest loss 

unrestricted was down to $69.50 
per ton and the ETL was off to a 
greater degree at $65.50 per ton. 

Losses in the 44% protein ranged 
from $1 on the unrestricted to $2 on 
ETL. In the futures volume 
of trade held up fairly well but did 
not quite touch the previous week’s 
total 

The Census Bureau monthly re- 
lease covering the May crush showed 
production of 781,100 tons of meal 
vs. 759,000 and 757,000 tons respec- 
tively in April this year and May, 
1960. Stocks of meal in processors’ 
warehouses were reduced a little at 
212,500 tons vs. 218,300 tons a month 


section, 


earlier and well over the year ago 
total of only 34,900 tons 
However, in view of the fact 


that there was an actual cut of 5,800 


tons in the stock figure and after 
making allowance for the larger pro- 
duction in May than in April, the 
figures showed that there was a net 


reduction of close to 29,000 tons in 
processor holdings of meal the end of 


May as compared with a month 
earlier 

ST. LOUIS: Ingredient prices 
moved within a narrow range last 


week with small declines predominat- 


ing. Trading was rather quiet and 
feed manufacturers continued their 
cautious attitude on forward pur- 


chasing. 

The animal fat market was char- 
acterized by another decline of %¢ 
lb. which buyers attributed to the 
lack of export demand and easiness 
and oils. 

Dehydrated alfalfa meal became 
more plentiful due to good weather 
over last week end which gave mills 
an opportunity to get into heavier 
production. Although quality has im- 
proved a shade, 20% meal .‘as not 
overly plentiful. 

Soybean meal has been up and 
down during the week but closed un- 
changed. Prices are still considered 
on the easy side, with ample supplies 
on the market. Some buyers said 
processors were willing to look at 
bids, if not too far away from quotes. 
On the other hand cottonseed meal 
was firm and higher. With not too 
many cotton processors still in oper- 
ation, prices seemed headed higher. 


South 


LOUISVILLE: The direction prices 
of distillers’ dried grains will take 
during the next two to three months 
remains in doubt. Some think prices 
may go up $3 to $5. 

It is claimed that there is no sur- 
plus and that stocks have been sold 
by the distillers, with virtually no 
production July through mid-Septem- 
ber. However, the grass is lush and 
it is a dull season for feeds. So, it is 
difficult to venture a guess as to 
which way the prices of distillers’ 
dried grains will move. 

MEMPHIS: Prices of ingredients 
on the Memphis market this week 
showed little change from last week’s 
irregular movement. Demand ranged 
from fair to poor. 

Demand for alfalfa meal was some- 
what improved. 

The soybean oil meal demand was 
poor, although local production was 


in fats 


favorably 
catul 


priced in 
Mills evide ntl) re WOol ng ol 


inventory wherever possible 

The supply of cottonseed oi] meal 
was light and only sacked meal wa 
available as mills have shut down for 
the season. Bulk buyer e obtain- 
ing supplies from Miss ppi and 
Arkansas. The demand, however, is 
considered only fair 

Millfeeds, after trying to move up 
in price, fell back early in the weel 
Some weakness was due to a shipping 
strike which cut off export flow 
movements. Demand is on bulk 
middlings but poor on ked feeds 

Unrestricted soybean meal 


closed June 20 75¢ to $1.85 per ton 
higher, with bulk solvent cottonseed 
oil meal unchanged to 25¢ per ton 
higher 

Trading volume for the week on 
unrestricted soybean oil meal was 
light 
Southwest 

KANSAS CITY: Major ingredient 
prices were generally lower this week 
with soybean meal and millfeeds be- 
ing the big losers 

Soybean meal was down $2 for the 
week with spot supplies under pres- 
sure again and mixers continuing to 
take only their immediate needs. Lin 
seed meal prices were supported by 
reports of some export sales which 
pushed prices up 50¢ to $1 but 
little to stimulate demand. Cotton- 
seed meal and animal proteins wer 
steady with supply and demand in 


good balance 


Millfeeds were steady to weake! 


with sacked bran and shorts in fair 
demand and holding cl to las 
week’s prices but bulk middlings were 
off sharply with losses extending to 
$3.50 in extremes with takings smal 
but mixer interest picking up at the 
bottom levels. 

Alfalfa meal production was slight- 


ly better due to improve 


ditions but demar 


absorb the offerings with prices 
steady. There were some future al- 
falfa meal sales which on a 
carrying charge basis 01 spot 


FT. WORTH: Soybean meal was a 


little stronger in this market than 
at the same time last week. Nearby 
shipment 44% was unchanged to $1 
higher but August shipment was up 
$3.50 to $4, and 50% protein in all 
positions was $3 to $4 higher. Cotton- 
seed meal was showing a little 


MIX 


a complete line of 
packaged premixes by 


THOMPSON-HAYWARD CHEMICAL CO. 


2915 Southwest Bivd., Kansas City, Mo 
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Feeds: Average Bulk Prices and 
Index of Weighted Prices* 
(Dollars per ton) 


Change 
June June from 
20, 13, previous 
1961 1961 week 
SEEC MEA 
2s at prin. mkts.: 
¢ ’ 74.40 73.80 + .60 
C eed meal 63.30 62.60 + .50 
ea 60.35 60.35 
ke or me 58.55 58.50 + .05 
Peanut ea 62.50 63.00 — .50 
ndex 91.5 90.8 + 7 
ANIMAL PROTEIN 
FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Meat mea 91.75 1.95 — .20 
Tankag 89.50 90.00 — .50 
F 113.60 113.65 05 
ex 83.0 83.2 — 2 
GRAIN HIGH-PRO- 
TEIN FEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
Gluten f snd meal 48.15 48.15 
Dist. d grains 57.20 57.70 — .50 
Brewers dried grains. 40.40 40.65 — .25 
dex 76.2 764 — 2 
WHEAT MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
B 35.90 37.05 —1.15 
Midds. and shorts 39.55 40.85 —1!.30 
dex 68.1 704 —2.3 
THER MILLFEEDS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
H y feed 41.85 41.60 + .25 
R bra 30.00 30.00 
dex 64.3 63.9 + 4 
ALFALFA MEAL 
Prices at prin. mkts 46.35 46.35 
dex 89.2 89.2 
MOLASSES, FEEDING 
Prices at pr mkts 28.19 28.44 — .25 
83.9 846 7 
ALL FEEDSTUFFS 
dex 83.0 83.2 — 2 
FEED GRAINS 
Prices at prin. mkts.: 
38.70 39.20 — .50 
43.60 43.40 + .20 
y 40.50 39.90 + .60 
sorghums 42.00 42.30 — .30 
dex 63 63.7 — .6 


! of index is 1947-49. 


strength and was as much as $1 high- 
er, while the hulls were not so plen- 
and up $1 to $2. 

Vegetable and animal fats contin- 
ued to decline the past week and 
were %¢ to %¢ lower. Bran and 
shorts were $1.50 to $2 down and oat 
millfeed $1 lower. Meat and bone 
meal was a shade easier but quoted 
unchanged. Other ingredients were 
unchanged for the week. 

Suppliers of ingredients had ex- 
perienced some increase in purchase 


(Natural Live Dried Rumen Bacteria) 


Results speak for themselves. That is 
why thousands of tons of Dairy and 
Beef Cattle Feeds containing RUFIS 
are sold by leading feed manufacturers 
each year. 


POUL-AN LABORATORIES, INC. 


621 West 33rd St. Jefferson 1-1597 
Kansas City, Missouri 


tiful 
tilul 


Phone Adams 3-6161, St. 


Dannen’s experienced sales staff (above) 
keep in touch with markets everywhere. 


Dannen Mills, Inc.-feed stuff buyers, sellers and processors since 1925. 


Call for M soybean meal, @ all grains, M rolled oats, MH oat mill feed, 
@ packers products, and other feed ingredients. 
Joseph, Missouri 


Dannen. Mills, Inc. / Grain & Jobbing Division 


DANNEN 
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interest by feed mills but the recent 
general rains have slowed things 
down again. 


West 


SEATTLE: The grain markets 
were again on the quiet side. Barley 
was down $1 per ton to $6. Oats 
were again unchanged at $56. Milo 
firmed $1 to $52.50, and corn was up 
50¢ to $4 

The concentrate market fluctuated 
in a narrow range. Soybean oil meal 
closed up about $1 to $89.20. Forty- 
one per cent expeller cottonseed meal 
was again unchanged at $71.50. Forty 
four per cent solvent cottonseed meal 
was also unchanged at $77. Linseed 
meal was again off the market. Copra 
meal was still quoted at $70 sacked 
but was in short supply. The demand 
for vegetable proteins is at a mini- 
mum due to the fact that daily feed- 
ing is at its lowest ebb because si 
lush pastures throughout the state 
Meat meal was once again unchanged 
at $1.90 per unit, however most feed 
manufacturers are using a better per- 
centage in their feeds once again. 
Herring meal had a weak undertone 
and was off 5¢ per unit to $1.85 per 
unit f.o.b. Vancouver, B.C. 


PORTLAND: Prices for major feed 
ingredients closed this week un- 
changed to lower in the face of a 
moderately slow trade which saw the 
general demand limited to nearby re- 
quirements of most feeders and mix- 
ers 

Quotations for whole feed grains 
were generally unchanged from the 
previous period while meat and bone- 
meal quotes closed unchanged to 
$2.50 a ton lower with nearby fish 
meal selling 5¢ a protein unit down. 

Blackstrap molasses values declined 
50¢ a ton. Cottonseed meal trad- 
ing finished with a narrower range 
evident in prices quoted resellers and 
processors 

Wheat millfeed prices closed 50¢ a 
ton lower under a narrow call for 
limited available offerings. 


Other Reports 


ALFALFA MEAL: Because of the 
arrival of additional survey returns, 
the American Dehydrators Assn. this 
week revised its May 31 dehy inven- 
tory report. Here’s what ADA'’s sur- 


vey showed for three general re- 
gions: 

Rocky Mountains to Mississippi 
River—50,500 tons in steck May 31, 
down 28.9% from a year earlier. 

East of Mississippi River—-19,193 
tons, up 11.8% from 1960 

West of Rocky Mountains—18,173 
tons, up 4% from 1960 

Total—87,866 tons, down 16.85% 


compared with a year earlier 
SLFALFA MEAL: May, 1961, pro- 
duction of alfalfa meal—both sun- 
cured and dehydrated—amounted to 
133,400 the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture reports. This preliminary 


ons 


MILLFEEO « FEED GRAIN 
FEED INGREDIENTS 


What Do You Need? 
— forng Parks 


633 Board of Trade 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


SMALL’S 
DEHYDRATED ALFALFA 


“For Feeds with a Future" 
Archer-Daniels-Midiand Co. 


Alfalfa Division 
P. ©. Box 356 * Kansas City, Mo. 


MANEY BROS. 
MILL & ELEV. CO. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Distributors in the Upper Midwest 
States for 


SMALL'S DEHYDRATED ALFALFA MEAL 
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total was about three time greater 
than April production, but about 22° 
under output in May a year ago. 
Suncured output last month has 
been estimated at 12,200 tons, 1,900 
tons under output in the same month 
a year earlier. Last month’s dehy 
output of 121,200 tons (preliminary 
estimate) was 37,000 tons less than 


in May of 1960. The revised dehy 
output figure for April has been 


placed at 31,500 tons. 

Stocks of alfalfa meal at produc- 
ing plants May 31, 1961, amounted 
to 114,300 tons, compared with 149.- 
400 tons a year earlier. The dehy 
comparison is 106,300 tons for May 
31, 1961, stacked against 140,900 tons 
for the same date last year. 

On April 30 of this year, dehy 
stocks accounted for 83,900 tons of 
the 93,600 tons reported for all al- 
falfa meal. 


FISH MEAL: The US. Bureau of 
Commercial Fisheries says domestic 
production of fish meal and scrap in 
1960 amounted to 290,000 tons—down 
17,000 tons or about 6% compared 
with 1959. 

With the exception of tuna, mack- 
erel and sardines, production of all 
types of meal and scrap declined 
Menhaden meal (218,000 tons) made 
up about 75% of the 1960 production. 

Yield of solubles and homogenized- 
condensed fish amounted to 99,000 
tons in 1960—a sharp drop of 66,000 
tons or 40% compared with 1959. The 
Bureau of Commercial Fisheries says 


some firms added solubles to their 
meal because of depressed market 
conditions of meal and solubles in 
1960. 


Imports of fish meal amounted to 
131,561 tons last year, 1,364 tons less 
than in 1959. 


MOLASSES: Restrictions on trad- 
ing with unfriendly Cuba show up 
in the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture’s April report on imports and 
exports of industrial and feed mo- 
lasses 

For one thing, Cuba is not listed 
as a principal source of imports. For 
another, April imports of 25.5 million 
gallons were up 24% from March, 
but this total was less than half of 
the unusually heavy imports in April 
a year ago. 

Cumulative imports for the first 
four months of 1961 totaled 91.3 
million gallons compared with 145.8 
million during the same period last 
year. 

Exports of industrial and feed mo- 
lasses from the U.S. mainland and 
its territories in April totaled 1 mil- 
lion gallons. This was down 50% 
from March but about 40% higher 
than April, 1960. Puerto Rico sup- 
plied 800,000 gallons of the exports 
and the remainder came from the 
U.S. mainland. 

Hawaiian cane blackstrap produc- 
tion in May increased 40% over April 
and was 25% higher than in May last 
year, USDA said. Cumulative produc- 
tion during the first five months of 
1961 is 20% above the same period a 
year earlier. Shipments during May 
were not available at the time of the 
report's release. 


QUOTES 


(Continued from page 99) 


supply sufficient for present but maritime 
strike could make imported fish meal un- 
»btainable sacked 65 protein, Peruvian 
$124, June, unchanged; new crop menhaden 
$127.50, June, unchanged 


Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady; 


supply light local production, 60% pro- 
tein $1.87%@1.90 a unit, unchanged 
Boston: Demand and supply good; trend 
steady $110, down $2; 60% $114, down 
$2 both f.o.b. Gloucester 
Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; 
supply ample; $1.80 a protein unit, sacked. 
Denver: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
yy short; $1.85 protein unit, West Coast 
Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply limited; $1.85 a unit protein, f.o.b. truck 


Vancouver B.C (Canadian production) 
down 5¢ 

Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply limited; 60% menhaden $112, sacked, 

Atlantl and Gulf ports 

Minneapolis: Demand good; supplies lim- 
ted t scarce prices up $1 on West Coast 
blended and 5¢ on the Canadian herring: 
West Coast blended $142; Canadian herring 
$1.7 t unit f.o.b. West Coast, subject 


production. 
Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
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ply limited; 60% protein menhaden $120, 
f.o.b. Buffalo, unchanged. 
Chicage: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 


ply getting heavier; menhaden, East Coast 
or Gulf $112@115; scrap $108@111; Ca- 
nadian herring meal $1.70 a unit of pro- 


tein. 
HOMINY FEED 

Les Angeles: Demand good; trend firmer; 
supply adequate; hominy meal $51, up 50¢; 
hominy pellets $53, up 50¢. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady 
to lower; supply adequate; $40.50, down $1. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; tiend easy; sup 
ply ample; yellow $39, up $1. 

ton: Demand and supply steady; trend 
unsettled; $48.50, off 50¢. 

Seattle: Demand good; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $53, delivered carlots, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; 39. 

Kansas City: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply adequate; yellow hominy $35@35.50 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply edequate; $48, Boston, off 50¢ 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


Cincinnati: Demand poor; trend lower; 
supply adequate; new process $19.50, old 
process $55.50, Minneapolis, down $1.50 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply sufficient; 34% protein, extracted 
$65.40, June, unchanged 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am 
ple; trend eteady; $70 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
supply adequate; local production, 31° 
protein $71, unchanged 

Boston: Demand spotty; trend steady; 
supply adequate; 32% $76.20, up $1 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply ample; $64. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; none 
available; $85, delivered carloads, sacke« 


34% protein (Montana) unchanged 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies tight- 
er to adequate; prices up $1@1.50: $50@ 
50.50 


Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 


steady to 50¢ up; Minneapolis basis: sol- 
vent $50, expeller $55.50 

Portland: Demand dull; trend unchanged 
supply adequate; 34% solvent $81.50, sacked 
Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $50.50 f.o.b Minne- 
apolis, up $2 

MEAT AND BONE MEAL 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
supply moderate; meat and bone $92.50 
bulk, $96 sacked, f.0.b. Ft Worth, un- 
hanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; 50% meat and bone scraps 
$90, Cincinnati, down $1 


San Francisco: Demand good; trend low- 
er; supply fair; $1.75 a unit of protein, un- 
changed 


Memphis: Demand slow: trend easier; 
supply adequate; 50% protein $91, without 
billing, down $3; 50% protein $93.90, with 
rail transit, down $1.60 

Los Angeles: Demand slower: supply ade 
juate; trend steady; 50% protein $1.80 a 
unit, unchanged to 5¢ lower. 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 50% $90, down $2.50 

Beston: Demand fair; > sup- 
ply ample; protein unit con- 
verted 50% $89.50, off 

Denver: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply scarce; $86. 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $1.85 a unit prot ex-proc 
essing plant, sacked, down le 

St. Paal: Demand fair; supplies fair: 
price held steady at $100@103 

Chicago: Demand quiet; trend off $2.50; 
supply fair; 50% protein $95, sacked 

Portland: Demand slow: trend lower; 
supply ample; 50% $85@87.50, sacked 


Kansas City: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply ample; 50% $95, unchanged 
Baffalo: Demand quiet; trend steady; 
supply light; 50% meat scraps $90, f.o.b 
Buffalo, unchanged 
MEXICAN PHOSPHATE 
Brownsville, Texas: Mexican natural 
ground rock, 13% phosphorus $39 sacked, 
bulk $2 less; 14% $43 sacked, bulk $2 less. 


MILLFEED 
Minneapolis: Demand slow; supplies ade- 


juate; sacked middlings steady at $37.50: 
sacked bran steady at $36; sacked red 
dog price steady at $43. 


Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 


supply ample; sacked bran $33@33.50, un- 
changed; sacked shorts $38@38.50, un- 
changed; bulk bran $26.50@27, down $2; 


bulk shorts $32@32.50, down $1; bulk mid- 


dlings $27.50@28, down $3@3.50. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend lower: 
offerings light for immediate; bran bulk 
$36.50, burlaps $41; gray shorts bulk $41, 
burlaps $46.50; bulk middlings $40, deliv- 


ered Texas common points; bran and shorts 
$1.50@2 higher and middlings $3 higher. 
Chicago: Demand quiet; trend off $1@2; 


supply good; standard bran $33, standard 
midds. $34.50, red dog $39. 
St. Louis: Demand good; trend firm; 


supply adequate; sacked bran $38.25, down 
$2; sacked shorts $43.25, unchanged; bulk 
bran $34, down 50¢; bulk middlings $35, 
down $2. 

Cincinnati: Demand 
to higher; supply 
$1; middlings $40, 

Baffalo: Demand fair; trend 
lower; supply fair to good; bran $31, 
changed; middlings $35, off $2.50; red 
off $1.50; all prices f.o.b. Buffa:o. 
Demand cautious; trend easier; 
supply ample; bran $39.60, down $2.50; 
middlings $44.60, down $1.50. 

Memphis: Demand fair; 
supply ample; wheat bran 
changed; gray shorts $39.80, 
standard midds. $37.80, down $2 

Denver: Demand slow; trend easier; sup- 
ply ample; shorts $41.75, bran $36.75, mill- 
run $39.25. 

Portland: Demand slow; trend lower; sup- 
ply adequate; $39.50@40.50. 


trend steady 
bran $35, up 


fair; 
adequate; 
down $1. 


steady to 


trend steady; 
$36.80, un- 
down $1; 


Seattle: Demand fair; trend steady; sup- 
ply limited; $41, delivered common transit 
points, carlots, unchanged. 


Los Angeles: Standard milirun $45.50@ 


46.50, 50¢ higher to 50¢ lower, demand 
slow, trend steady, supply adequate; red 
bran $46@47, 50¢ lower, demand limited, 
trend easier, supply increased. 


San Francisco: Demand good; supply fair; 


trend steady; milifeed $43, red bran $48.50, 
both unchanged. 
MOLASSES 
Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 


supply adequate; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, 


unchanged. 


steady; 
blackstrap 14¢ gal., tank 


St. Louis: Demand fair; trend 
supply adequate; 
ears, New Or 
Ft. Worth: 
steady; supply 
gal, f.0.b. Houston; 
Worth, seller's market 
of shipment, unchanged. 
San Francisco: Demand and supply good; 
$25.75, f.o.b. cars, Richmond, 


Demand moderate; trend 
sufficient; blackstvap 14%¢ 
truck $31.49, delivered 
price on date 


trend steady; 

Cal. 
Memphis: 

| supply ample; 

ear, f.o.b. New Orleans, unchanged; $30.50 
|} ton, delivered Memphis, truck, down 50¢ 
| Los Angeles: Demand good; trend easier; 
| supply adequate; $25.50, f.o.b. tank cars, 
down $1; $25.75, f.o.b. tank trucks, down $1 

Boston: Demand and supply steady; trend 
firm; 16%¢ gal. in tank cars, unchanged 

Kansas City: lbemand fair; trend steady; 
supply ample; 14%¢ gal., New Orleans, un- 
changed 


steady; 
tank 


trend 
14%¢ gal., 


Demand fair; 


blackstrap 


sup- 
cars 
Demand fair; trend 
$26.75, f.0.b. Seattle, 
unchanged 

Demand good; 
‘itrus $21 


firm; 
tank 


sup- 
truck 


trend 
f.o.b 


stronger: 
Florida 


processing plants 
Minneapolis: Demand 

quate; price firm at 

tank truck, delivered; 


supplies ade 
blackstrap, 
beet; $33 


fair; 
$35 for 
$31 for 
Demand 
16%¢ gal., f 
OAT PRODUCTS 

Tremand trend steady; 


good: trend 
unchanged 


ind supply 


steady, Albany 


Cincinnati: poor; 


supply owdequate; pulverized white oats $44 
#50. unchanged 

Ft. Worth: Demand slow; trend steady: 
supply sufficient 19% protein oat mill- 
feed $10.30, sacked down $1; reground 
$20.80, sacked, 50¢ down 

St. Louis: Demand fair; trend steady; 

supply ample; white pulverized $42, un- 
changed; reground oat feed $13, unchanged 

Boston: Demand slow; trend easy; sup- 

ply go« white pulverized $55, sacked, un 
changed; reground oat feed $24.10, down 
90¢ 

Chicago: Demand and supply fair; trend 

steady to 50¢ off; reground oat feed $10.50 
No. 1 fine ground feeding oatmeal $466.50 
feeding rolled oats $70.50. 

Minneapolis: Demand dull: supplies ade 
price of crimped off sacked 
rolled $79; sacked fe oatmeal 

sacked pulverized $ racked 
rimped $59; sacked oat feed $20 

Seattle: Demand and supply fair: trend 

steady; $56, delivered truck lots, 38 Ib. or 
better, unchanged 


Kansas City: Demand fair: trend steady 


to weaker; supply adequate; oat mill by- 
product $13.50@14, sacked, unchanged; 
feeding rolled oats $72@73, sacked, un 
changed. 

Buffalo: Demand fair; trend steady to 
lower; supply fair to good; $24.25, sacked 
Boston, unchanged 

PEANUT OTL MEAL 

Los Angeles: Demand and trend steady 
supply ample; $79, sacked, unchanged 

Atlanta: Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply limited; 45% solvent process $62, ex 
peller $64, f.0.b Alabama and Georgia 


producing mills. 
POULTRY BY-PRODUCTS 

Memphis: Demand slow; trend slow; sup- 
ply adequate; 55% meal $97.50, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; $1.60 a unit of protein, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend 
to lower; supply extremely scarce; 
102.50, sacked, f.o.b. Texas plants, 
2.50 lower. 


steady 
$100@ 

$2@ 
Demand active; trend firm; 
$100, unchanged 

Demand good: trend steady; 
limited; meat meal $97, f.0.b. Ala- 
and Georgia processing plants 

RICE BY-PRODUCTS 
Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply very scarce, mills closing down for 
season; rice bran $35 @36, f.o.b. south Texas 
rice mills, sacked, unchanged; hulls $2. 
San Francisco: Demand good; supply am- 
| ple; trend firm; bran $43, unchanged 
| Los Angeles: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply tight; California production, high 
fat content, bran $50, sacked, unchanged. 
Atlanta: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply short; bran $43, sacked, delivered 
| Buffalo: Demand good; trend steady; 
| supply tight; $51.60, Boston, unchanged 
} SCREENINGS 
| Los Angeles: Demand slow; trend steady; 
supply adequate; ground barley $35, sacked, 
unchanged. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend steady; 
supply adequate; unground grain screenings 
$15, up $1@2. 

Chicago: Demand slow; supply adequate; 
trend unchanged; ground grain $31, Canadi- 
an $26.50, sacked. 

Minneapolis: Demand improved on Ca- 
nadian; supplies fair; unground Canadians 
up 50¢ to $14.59; domestic lights steady at 


sup- 


supply 
bama 


$1@8; domestic mediums steady at $10@ 
18; domestic heavies steady at $18@26; 
15% flax screenings steady at $36 

Buffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady; ground, sacked $27.75, New York, 
lake and rail, off 59¢; unground, bulk 
$23, New York, up 25¢. 


SOFT PHOSPHATE 
(Sacked, ielivered) 


| Atlanta: $20.25. 


Memphis: 
Minneapolis: $26.12. 
Philadelphia: $24.51. 
St. Louis: $24.32. 


SOYBEAN OIL MEAL 


Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady 
for nearby, firm undertone for forward 
shipment; suppiy sufficient; 44% $73.10, 


June-July, unchanged to $1 up; $77.80, Au- 
gust, up $3.80; 50% $83 June-July, $84.50 
August, up $3@4. 


Demand slow; trend un- 
ample; $87.60@88.60, un- 


Los Angeles: 
changed; supply 
changed. 

Cincinnati: Demand fair; trend irregular: 
supply adequate; $63.50, Decatur, unchanged. 

San Francisco: Demand fair; supply am- 
ple; trend down; $89. 

Memphis: Demand poor; trend weak; sup- 


| | | 
I Der 
ply 
| Sea 
ply 
j tC | lots 
Ath 
Bufta 
‘ 
if 
a 
ay Baffalo: $25.50. 
an Chicago: $24.96. 
$23.64. 
ae Des Moines: $25.42. 
Kansas City: $25.07. 
| 
4 


ply ample; prime 44% solvent $65, f.o.b 
Memphis, up 

Seattle: Demand fair; trend firm; sup- 
ply ample; $89.20, delivered carlots, up $1. 

Atlan Demand fair; trend steady; sup 
ply gs ; 44% $71, delivered 

Chicago: Demand fair; trend $1@2.50 
lower; upply ample Decatur basis, 44% 
protein, unrestricted billing $63, E.T.L. $59 
0 protein unrestricted billing $69.50 
E.T.L $65.50. 

Minneapolis: Demand fair; supplies good 
price of 44% off $1 and 560 off 50¢; 
44 $62, 50% $68. 

Kansas City: Demand slow; trend weak; 
supply ample; 44% solvent process $62@ 

0, down $2 

Baffalo: Demand and supply fair; trend 
steady to higher; $60, Decatur, up $1 

TANKAGE 

Ft. Worth: Demand good; trend steady; 
supply scarce 60% digester $1 0, sacked 
Ft. nchanged 

Cincinnati: Demand good: trend steady; 
sup! fair 60 digester $90, Cincinnati 
down $1 

Kansas City: Demand poor; trend steady 
supply ample; 60% digester $90, unc} 

Chicago: Demand slow; trend off $2.50 
supply fair; 69% protein $95, sacked 

St. Paal: Demand siow; supplies heavy 
price declined to a level of $88@91 from 
$91@95 


UREA FEED COMPOUND 
Belle, W. Va.; Minimur 4 


262 protein equivalent $10 f.o.t 
$96 bulk cars or trucks, freigt 
ized with nearest producing point 


Woodstock, Tenn.: Minimum 42 
gen, 262% protein equivalent $95 bagged, 
$91 bulk, f.0.b. Woodstock freight equal 
ized with nearest producing point; $100 
bagged, $96 bulk, delivered east of and in 
cluding New Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming 
and Montana. 


Pryor, Okla.: Minimum 2% nitrogen, 


262% protein equivalent; $95 bagged, $91 
bulk f.o.b Pryor, freight equalized with 
nearest producing point; $100 bagged, $96 
bulk, delivered im cars or trucks to New 
Mexico, Colorado, Wyoming, Montana and 
all states to the Bast 
VEGETABLE & ANIMAL FAT 
(HYDROLYZED) 

Ft. Worth: Demand good: trend lower 
supply mited;: 6%¢ Ib., f.o.b. north central 
Texas lown %¢ 

Los Angeles: Demand fair; trend easier 
supply limited; 6%¢ Ib down 


BROILER 


(Continued from page 1) 


poultry on a national basis is just as 
remote as it was two weeks ago. 

One industry spokesman told this 
reporter that the broiler industry is 
suffering from over-capitalization, 
and he agreed that the feed industry 
itself was in part responsible. He 
cited, however, the extraordinary ac- 
tivities in some poultry areas. And he 
mentioned some instances where 
broiler businessmen have gone to the 
public to obtain financing and have 
made public offerings of stock to ob- 
tain capital. 

It was observed that ultimate at- 
trition will probably bring some broil- 
er producers into serious financial 
distress, although many of them ap- 
pear to have survived earlier shake- 
outs 


FARM BILL 


(Continued from page 1) 


week in Feedstuffs, and also .a one- 
year wheat bill with a mandatory re- 
duction of 10% of the national wheat 
acreage allotment of 55 million acres. 
Compliers with the program would 
obtain price support at $2.00 bu., and 
payments in cash or in kind based on 
the normal yields for land taken out 
of production. Wheat farmers would 
be eligible for compensation for with- 
drawal of additional acreage up to 
30% of their base period and be paid 
in kind on a basis of 60% of their 
normal yields times the level of price 
support. For the first 10% reduction 
the wheat producer would be paid on 
the basis of 50% of his normal yield 
times the new higher level of support. 

USDA strategy is to obtain both 
of these measures, even if Congress 
fails to approve the omnibus farm 
bill. Already it is seen that steps are 
being taken to pull these measures 
out of the omnibus bill and send them 
to the floor vote as individual items. 


Export Changes 


WASHINGTON — This week the 
U.S. government revised its export 
controls over U.S. agricultural sur- 
plus commodities as the Department 
of Commerce lowered its previous 
tight ban on shipments to Russian- 
dominated satellite nations. 

This relaxation will now make 


available to Russian satellites—with 


the exception of Red China-dominated 


nations such as North Korea, 
Vietnam and China itself 
U.S. surpluses at 
now available for all other 
except that payment must 
in hard or convertible 
This would involve wheat, 


North 


exports of 
the subsidy price 
nations, 
be 
currencies. 


made 


wheat 


flour and feed grains now obtaining 


subsidy export incentives. 

In the case of wheat this 
become a most significant 
the new crop contracts 


might 


item for 


It has been learned that within the 


past 


18 months Russia has exhibited 


strong interest in soft red wheat but 
failed to gain approval to purchase on 
the basis of the subsidy price. The 


tussian interest 
tial quantity of this variety of 


involved a substan- 


wheat, 


and if it were to be renewed, it would 
put a heavy drain on soft red wheat 


supplies this coming year 


But it is too early now to fix any 
market interest in such contracts un- 


til 
yentions and interest 
this coming year. 


in 


more is known about Russian 
this wheat 


in- 


PIG CROP 


(Continued 1) 


from page 


sows! 


to 15,869,000, 


over 6 months old (including 
on farms June 1 came 
an increase of 1% above the 15,733,- 


000 head hand the 
year 
January 
10% 
period of 1960. 

All hogs and pigs on farms 
in 10 corn belt states totaled 
000 head, an increase of 7% 
year earlier 
Wisconsin 
year ago. 


on on 
last 
through April of 


was 


showed increases 


Corn Belt Picture 
Virtually all 


of the expected 


same date 
Total commercial slaughter 
this 
less than the corresponding 


year 


June 1 


49,218,- 


from a 


All of the states except 


over a 


in- 


crease in the number of sows to far- 
row this fall is accounted for by the 
Corn Belt. The east north central 
region shows an increase of 3% and 
the west north central, 5 All other 
regions indicate fewer sows to fal 
row. These decreases range from 3‘ 
in the south central and western 
states to 7% in the south Atlantic 
states 

The intended number of sows for 
1961 fall farrowings in 10 of the corn 
belt states is 4% larger than a year 
earlier. The 10 states—Ol Indiana 
Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne Iowa 
Missouri, South Dakota, Nebraska 
and Kansas—accounted for 75¢ of 
the 1960 U.S. pig crop 

Present intentions for the Corn 
Belt indicate that an increase of 4% 
will take place in the number of sows 
to farrow during June, July and 
August The 2 345.000 sows expected 
to farrow would be 17 ove the 
1950-59 average. The 2,206,000 sows 
expected to farrow luri tne 
tember-November quart ire 5 
more than a year earli nd 20 


above average 


Spring Crop Comparisons 


Much of the increase in the 1961 
spring pig crop occurred in the west 
north central region where the gair 
was 11% over 196! The « t north 
central region had an increase of 6%; 
the western states, T° ind the south 
central region, 1%. The pig 
crop decreased 8% in the h At- 
lantic region and 5 n soutl 
Atlantic region. In all re ys, it Was 
below the 1950-59 average 

The December-Febru quarte 
accounted for 36% of the spring far- 
row s compared with 37 ve 
earli By months, the percentage 
of the farrowings this spring com- 
pared with the sprir f 1960 were 
as follows: 7.2% for Dec« er, 1960 
compared with 7.3 in Dece r 1959 


Intended Sow Farrowings, Fall, 1961 

and 

Pigs Saved and Pigs per Litter, Spring, 1961 
By States and Regions 


Sows Farrowing 


Fall (June thru November 


State and 
division 1960 1961* 
—1!,000 head— 
Maine 2 2 
New Hampshire ! 
Vermont 
Massachusetts 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 2 2 
New York ‘ tl 10 
New Jersey 
Pennsylvania 54 50 
N._ Atlantic 94 89 
Ohio 323 317 
Indiana 548 564 
IHinois 774 836 
Michigan 90 91 
Wisconsin 237 228 
E. N. Central 1,972 2,036 
Minnesota 386 390 
lowa 1,156 1.214 
Missouri ‘ 454 472 
North Dakota 24 28 
South Dakota 117 135 
Nebraska 242 257 
Kansas 120 138 
W. N. Central.. 2,499 2,634 
N. Central 4,471 4,670 
Delaware a 5 
Maryland 22 18 
Virginia 70 65 
West Virginia ...... 10 8 
North Carolina 124 117 
South Carolina 48 46 
Georgia 157 149 
So. Atlantic .... 475 443 
161 159 
Tennessee ........-- 150 147 
Alabama 97 97 
Mississipipi 63 54 
Arkansas 46 43 
Louisiana 26 21 
Oklahoma ........- 45 48 
113 108 
So. Central 70! 677 
Montana 19 
Idaho 14 
3 
Colorado 20 
New Mexico 6 
Arizona 3 
6 
NMevede 
Washington 16 
Oregon ...... 19 
California ......... 3! 
Western 138 


U.S 


6,017 


1961 as 


——Pigs Saved and Pigs Per L 
Spring (December through May) -——— 


*Number indicated to farrow from breeding intentions reports 


+Percentages based on unrounded 


numbers. 


Pigs saved————— 

196! as 
° of Pigs per tter 
1960 1961 1960 94 19% 
—!,000 head— % Number— 
17 94 6.6 6.8 
9 9 100 6.7 6.8 
9 9 100 7.2 7.3 
76 66 87 6.3 6.0 
6 6 00 6.0 6.3 
3 I 85 6.6 6.3 
122 96 793 7.2 7.4 
7 66 93 5.9 5.5 
433 418 97 7 7.2 
757 698 92 6.86 6.86 
2,221 2,304 104 6.92 7.11 
3,830 3,918 102 7.04 7.06 
5,965 6,608 Ht 6.88 7.19 
606 609 100 7.13 7.43 
2,018 2,076 103 7.26 7.55 
14,640 15,515 106 7.00 7.20 
3,490 3,707 106 7.2 7.37 
10,69 11,623 109 7.08 7.26 
3,045 3,367 iit 6.89 7.18 
407 460 13 7.14 7.19 
1,588 1,960 23 7.06 7.26 
2,170 2,567 118 7.00 7.21 
919 1,141 124 6.9 7.27 
22,310 24,825 itl 7.06 7.26 
36,950 40,340 109 7.03 7.24 
25 28 112 6.3 6.5 
132 109 83 6.6 6.8 
496 483 97 6.8 6.8 
70 6! 87 7.0 7.4 
1,106 1,094 99 7.0 7.2 
378 363 96 6.2 6.6 
1,270 1,197 94 6.9 7.0 
265 235 89 6.8 6.9 
3,742 3,570 95 6.82 6.9 
1,085 1,164 107 6.7 75 
1,008 1,014 101 6.5 6.9 
796 794 100 6.8 6.9 
360 352 98 6.1 6.4 
328 30! 92 6.7 7.0 
171 147 86 6.1 6.4 
308 343 lil 6.7 7.0 
731 714 98 6.9 6.8 
4,787 4,829 101 6.63 6.89 
99 144 145 7.1 7.6 
101 106 105 7.2 7.4 
22 22 100 6.9 7.0 
145 135 93 6.9 ws 
36 34 94 6.5 6.3 
18 19 106 6.9 7.5 
43 44 102 6.7 6.8 
8 10 125 6.5 6.8 
99 108 109 7.6 7.7 
122 131 107 7.6 7.7 
262 266 102 6.1 6.5 
955 1,020 107 6.82 7.14 
47,191 50,456 107 6.96 7.18 


FEEDSTUFFS, June 24, 1961——93 
11.1% January, 1961, compared 
with in January, 1960; Febru- 
ary, 17.7% compared with 185; 
March, 24.3 and 25.2; April, 24.8 and 
23.6, and May 14.9 and 14.2%. 

In the 10 corn belt states the num- 


in 


11.2% 


ber of sows farrowed in the 1961 
spring season totaled 5,429,000 head 


6% more than a year earlier. Sows 
farrowing during December, January 
and February totaled 1,768,000 head, 
1% more than the 1,695,000 a year 
The number farrowed during 


earlier 


March, April and May totaled 3,661,- 
000 sows, 7% more than the 3,419,000 
juring the same period in 1960. 


SPENCER KELLOGG 


(Continued from page 1) 


For the nine months ended May 27, 
net profit climbed to $810,773, equal 
to 65¢ a share, from $685,613 or 55¢ 

share, in the first three quarters of 
the previous fiscal year. Sales for the 
three quarters were up to $95,955,- 
751 from $86,299,512 in the corres- 
ponding 1960 period. 

11% Volume Increase 

Chairman Howard Kellogg, Jr., and 
President Fred W. Thomas said in a 
to stockholders that an 11% 
in dollar volume reflects 
higher end-product prices and record 
init volume in the company’s feed- 
manufacturing business. 

“A continuation of these circum- 
is anticipated for the re- 
mainder of our fiscal year,”’ they said. 

Mr. Kellogg and Mr. Thomas said 
the soybean-processing industry is 
“encountering a period of excessive 
competition” and that soybean proc- 
“are badly pressed to keep 
their losses at a minimum.” 

They noted that the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in its May report 
estimated that the processing margin 
was minus 1¢ bu., the first minus 
figure since June, 1956, when it was 
minus 

Stockholders of Spencer Kellogg & 
Sons, Inc., will vote July 26 on a pro- 
to merge their comany with 
Textron, Inc. 


report 


increase 


stances 


essors 


posal 


PENNSYLVANIA 


(Continued from page 1) 


to the proposed measure, or its de- 
feat. 

The bill, as reported out by the 
public health and sanitation com- 
mittee of the Pennsylvania legisla- 
ture, would empower the secretary 
of the State Department of Health 
to determine what constitutes a re- 


stricted drug. If any of the medicants 
now being added to poultry or live- 
stock feed were so classed by the 


state secretary of health, their sale 
would automatically have to be made 
under the supervision of a registered 
pharmacist, and upon prescription. 

“We are told that if the manufac- 
ture and sale of medicated feeds are 
eliminated,” Mr. Parke stated, “it 
means the end of the poultry indus- 
try in Pennsylvania. It would not 
bring an end to the sale of poultry 
and poultry products which had been 
produced with the use of medicated 
feeds, since these would be shipped 
into the state from other states.” 

Mr. Parke also called attention to 
a companion measure to the “re- 
stricted drug” bill which also has been 
reported upon favorably by the public 
health and sanitation committee of 
the legislature. The companion meas- 
ure would “virtually eliminate” over- 
the-counter sales of “restricted 
drugs.” 

“We see no reason why a clerk in 
a drug store should be permitted to 
make a sale, and a clerk in a feed 
store prohibited. 

“Who is to supervise the applica- 
tion of the drug? If the supply is re- 
stricted, what will happen to the 
price? Are there drug stores located 
conveniently to every farm?” Mr. 
Parke asked in his bulletin. 
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Chicks Placed in Principal Broiler 


(000's omitted) 


Week ending Maine Conn. Penn. Ind. mM. Mo. Del. Md. 
April 15 1,234 512 915 972 120 787 2,250 2,583 
April 22 1,209 520 989 884 167 807 2,121 2,638 
April 29 1,140 508 956 970 162 862 2,156 2,665 
467 788 846 143 sil 2,309 2,390 
May 13 ‘ 473 83! 695 905 2,228 2,330 
May 20 1,198 475 745 962 109 906 1,944 2,344 
May 2 1,226 452 840 896 145 923 1,868 2,29! 
June 3 1,242 447 840 910 80 84! 1,974 2,114 
June 10 1,230 398 949 894 104 863 1,981 2,152 
June 17 1,238 43) 876 969 127 89! 1,963 2,104 

Week ending Va., W.Va. WNC $.c. Ga. Fla. Ala Miss 
April {5 1,489 62! 4,477 504 8,902 344 4,928 3,364 
April 22 1,512 518 4,496 487 8,885 268 5,091 3,32! 
April 29 1,389 60! 4,381 527 8,927 2%6 5,077 3,164 
1,240 550 4,535 477 8,948 292 4,940 3,169 
1,271 638 4,239 467 8,723 309 4,614 3,149 
May 20 1,121 592 4,068 552 8,564 267 4,528 3,068 
May 27 143 469 4,096 464 8,312 247 4,480 3,153 
June 3 1,110 533 3,979 462 8,307 244 4,518 3,132 
1,097 518 4,046 466 8,307 266 4,482 3,002 
June 17 155 577 4,075 406 8,072 269 4,445 3,008 

Total 22 areas 

Week ending Ark La Texas Wash. Oregon Calif 196! 1960 
April 604 $23 3,094 407 318 1.516 45,564 34,980 
April 22 5,517 584 3,207 340 376 1,502 45,439 36,235 
Apri! 2 5,677 589 3,301 44) 327 1,489 45,605 36,783 
. 5,495 574 3,15! 403 333 1,448 44,515 38,119 
§,321 579 3,205 384 278 1,503 43,670 39,124 
May 20 . 5,331 626 2,999 38! 299 1,479 42,558 39,498 
May 27 . 5,274 614 3,097 387 340 1,489 42,206 39.90! 
June 3 5.377 602 2,949 367 250 1,435 41,713 39,525 
June 10 5,205 648 2,977 386 250 1,441 41,662 39,137 
June 17 5,179 607 2,829 329 301 1.422 41,273 38,515 

MATE AND TYPE OF SHELTER 


SWINE 


(Continued from page 6) 


fed on pasture compared to those fed 
inside. 

Because of results in three out of 
four years, the general recommen- 
dation remains that pasture is of lit- 
tle value for market pigs fed bal- 
anced rations. 

It was also noted that meat scrap, 
with one exception, gave better per- 
formance in comparison to soybean 
oil meal than has been the case in 
most recent experiments. It was stat- 
ed that processing methods do influ- 
ence the amino acid availability and 
hence the quality of various protein 
supplements. It is probable that meat 
scrap can be used at levels above 
20-25% of a complete supplement as 
commonly recommended, if price re- 
lationships favor it over soybean oil 
meal, according to the researchers. 

EFFECTS OF WINTER CLI- 


ON GROWING-FINISHING SWINE 
—This study considered the rate of 
gain, efficiency of feed utilization and 
carcass quality of market pigs raised 
inside versus those raised outside dur- 
ing the winter months; design and 
insulation of colony houses used in 
the winter feeding of market pigs, 
and the effect of air and bedding 
temperatures on the performance of 
growing-finishing pigs. 

Findings of the researchers, J. P. 
Bowland, F. V. MacHardy and V. E. 
Mendel, follow: 

The increase in colony house tem- 
perature over outside ambient air 
temperature during the winter 
months was 4 to5° greater for houses 
insulated with rock wool batt or 
straw packed to the eaves than for 
an uninsulated house of the same 
type. The air temperature in an open 
front shed averaged 9 lower than 
that in an uninsulated colony house. 

Average daily temperature fluctu- 
ations were less in insulated colony 
houses than in an uninsulated colony 


TOP OF THE HOPPER 


° 


(Continued from page 2) 


give more than lip service to ‘the democratic process,’ as you call it. Let's 


have the referendum first 


an honestly conducted, honestly compiled, im- 


partial survey of farmer opinion. Then, let’s all be guided by it.” 


v 


IT HAS BEEN POINTED out frequently of late that in grain areas in 
particular, there has been some trend toward more concentrated feed prod- 
ucts to be used at the local mill level—that is, more premixes, base mixes, 
super concentrates, etc., as compared with conventional protein concentrates 


supplied by feed manufacturers. 
With certain types of feed, 
in this regard. Some local mills, 


however, financing can be quite a problem 
one feed manufacturer commented, want to 


use more premixes and supply their own protein as well as carbohydrate. 
The rub is, he notes, that they still want help on feeder financing but don’t 
want to pay the price on the more concentrated mixes which would justify 


any financing money. 
v 
INFORMAL 


NOTRITION get-togethers 


v 
seem to be quite the thing 


these days. In the Twin City (Minneapolis and St. Paul) area, a nutrition 
seminar has been held monthly for quite a number of years. Nutritionists 
and other feed and allied industry men meet with University of Minnesota 
nutritionists to hear timely talks and to discuss some of the latest nutrition 


developments. 


A rather similar project was announced by Ohio feed men recently, 
and it is reported that a number of these seminar groups are springing up. 
In one area, nutritionists from firms making feed in that particular area 
get together regularly. No other feed men or allied people attend, but college 
authorities may be invited to take part in the discussions. 


v 


v 


THIS MAY BE A SIGN of the times. A feed manufacturer’s publica- 
tion for the firm’s own dealers regularly devotes a good deal of attention to 


helping dealers improve 


their financial 


management. Currently, special 


information is being run on financial records which, it is suggested, should 
be kept and used by dealer-feeders. This is in recognition of the fact that 
many dealers, in addition to selling feed and other farm supplies, now have 
feeding projects of their own, beyond the size of demonstration flocks or 
herds. They are feeding with their own labor or on a contract basis. 


house or open-front shed. 

Bedding temperatures after the 
colony house or open front shed had 
been occupied for three weeks were 
at 65° or above for a majority of 
hours in the day. Bedding tempera- 
tures of this magnitude should be 
comfortable for pigs lying in the bed- 
ding. 

The rate of gain and efficiency of 
feed utilization of market pigs raised 
in swine barns heated to an aver- 
age of 66-67° were superior to those 
of pigs house in unheated colony 
houses. The difference in rate of gain 
and efficiency was not sufficiently 
marked to indicate any decided de- 
crease in efficiency of pigs raised un- 
der outside conditions such as existed 
during the past relatively mild win- 
ter. 

Carcass quality of pigs was not 
greatly different between lots. 

A comparison of the effect of win- 
ter climate and type of shelter on 
gowing-finishing swine was made 
during the last two winters, which 
were mild. Thus, some _ reserva- 
tions must be attached to the recom- 
mendation regarding outside winter 
feeding. The recommendation, the 
same as last year’s, is: It seems pos- 
sible to plan a year around feeding 
program using flat-topped colony 
houses of the closed-front type if 
large groups are used and the pigs 
are crowded somewhat in order t 
maintain more optimum temperatures 
within the house. Although feeding 
market pigs in an open-front shed 
proved very successful this past win- 
ter, it did not prove too successful 
the previous year and would prob bly 
not allow optimum rate of gain or 
feed efficiency in a cold winter. 

SUPPLEMENTAL FAT IN RA- 
TIONS FOR SWINE—There was no 
influence on the rate of gain, but ef- 
ficiency of feed utilization was im- 
proved 18% in this study of the effect 


of adding 15‘ stabilized tallow to 
the growing, finishing or growing- 
finishing period rations of market 


pigs, according to J. P. Bowland and 
M. S. Kuryvial. 

The added fat depressed daiiy feed 
consumption and improved efficiency 
18% an amount approximately 
equal to the increase in energy con- 
tent of the fat-containing ration, ac 
cording to the research report. 

The two men said that the pigs fed 
the fat-supplemented rations had 
slightly shorter carcasses, smalle1 
areas of loin, lower total R.O.P 
scores and inferior carcass grades 
when compared to pigs fed no fat, 
but the effect on carcass quality was 
less pronounced than in studies re- 
ported last year. 

Cash returns over feed costs and 
initial value of the pigs were lowest 
for pigs fed 15% supplemental fat 
throughout the entire growing and 
finishing period, it was reported. 

The researchers said, “As a gen 
eral recommendation, it is advisable 
to use precaution in feeding high lev- 
els of supplemental fat to pigs. As a 
source of energy the fat is well uti- 
lized by pigs at a competitive cost 
with other sources of energy. How- 
ever, results of experiments conduct- 
ed during the past two years indicate 
that inferior carcasses are produced 
when 15 or 30% supplemental tallow 
is fed threughout the growing and 
finishing periods.” 

RESTRICTED FEED INTAKE 
FOR FINISHING PIGS — Dilution 
and restriction methods were used 
in this study of feed intake for fin- 
ishing pigs reported by J. P. Bow- 
land. Restriction of feed intake for 
the entire period of the study aver- 
aged about 22% through restriction 
(high energy ration) and 14% on the 
diluted ration. 

It was found that dilution of the 
ration with oats and wheat bran re- 
duced rate of gain by 0.46 Ib. per day, 
increased feed requirements by 89 
Ib. per 100 Ib. of liveweight gain and 
increased carcass quality, particular- 
ly reducing backfat thickness 

It was stated that restricted feed- 
ing at a level ranging from 4.1 lb. 
of feed per day for a 91 to 100 Ib. 
pig to 5.4 Ib. per day for a 151 to 


or 


200 Ib. pig resulted in a reduced rate 


of gain, less efficient utilization of 
feed, slightly leaner carcasses but no 
improvement in carcass grades when 
compared to full feeding. 

Dr. Bowland said, “At the moment, 
dilution of finishing rations by other 
than approximately 25 to 35% oats 
cannot be generally recommended as 
economically feasible in western 
Canada. Restriction of feed intake to 
a definite scale requires further study 
to reconcile conflicting results. One 
or the other method may be very use- 
ful under a particular management 
program.” 


GEORGIA-FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 7) 


ferring to the wing tags. “Tagging 
and inspection in Florida adds no 
safeguards not already provided by 
federal inspection.” 

Say Law Is Needed 

Florida officials the law is 
needed to protect consumers and to 
that they get high grade birds 
Not only Georgia chickens but those 
from other states have to be wing- 
tagged and inspected, they say. They 
also contend that Florida-produced 
chickens likewise are inspected and 
tagged. 

There is a fee of one-eighth of a 
cent per pound for the inspections 
and Georgia poultrymen say this fee 
costs them more than $300,000 a year, 
plus the cost of tagging. Mr. White 
charged that the fee money goes to 
the upkeep of the Florida Depart- 
ment of Agriculture which is financed 
almost exclusively by fees and levies 
Other states, Mr. White said, finance 
their departments by legislative ap- 
propriations. 


Asks USDA to Resume 
School Poultry Buying 


ATLANTA, GA.—A request for the 
resumption of poultry purchases for 
the school lunch program by the U.S. 
Department of Agriculture has been 
made by Sen. Richard B. Russell. 

He urged the department to use a 
sizeable portion of the $60-million 
appropriation the department has for 
poultry purchases during the com- 
ing fiscal year. 

The schoo! lunch program, so far 
as poultry is concerned, got under- 
way earlier this year when approxi- 
mately ‘2 million pounds of cut-up 
pieces were purchased for the first 
time. Unfortunately for the industry, 
the purchases were discontinued due 
to the school term coming to an end. 

It was largely through the efforts 
of Sen. Russell that the first pur- 
chases were made. 

IOWA MILL TO OPEN 

REINBECK, IOWA — L. C. Bolson 
Co., in the feed processing business 
here since 1943, will open a new re- 
tail firm to be called Bolson Mills. A 
new building will be constructed, to 
house retail feed rooms and general 
offices. 


Say 


see 


DELMARVA DRUMSTICKS 
SERVED IN GEORGIA 


SALISBURY, MD.— Georgia pro- 
duces more broilers than the Del- 
marva peninsula, but Georgians got 
a taste of Delmarvelous broilers June 
20. 

The reason: The Salisbury (Md.) 
Junior Chamber of Commerce dele- 
gation to the national Jaycee conven- 
tion in Atlanta took 6,000 drumsticks 
with them to serve at a Maryland 
Junior Chamber party June 20, ac- 
cording to Richard S. Wootten, pres- 
ident of the Salisbury Jaycees. 

Georgia produces more poultry 
than any other state in the Union, 
but the three-state Delmarva penin- 
sula runs a close second, it was point- 
ed out. 
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though it had been tapering off pre- 
viously. Since then, broilers moved 


back up to around 12¢, but demand 
for the feed definitely lags. On the 
other poultry feeds, turkey is hold- 


ing up well. Starting feeds are fall- 
ing off a little but this dip has been 
offset by broadening in caJl for grow- 
ing feeds. 

Demand for hog feeds is holding 
steady and apparently quite satisfac- 
tory as hog prices remain firm with 
Chicago top of $18 an almost daily 
feature. The June pig report by the 
USDA is encouraging from the stand- 
point of increased production already 
realized on spring pigs and potential 
enlargement seen for the fall crop. 

Call for dairy feeds remains on an 
even keel generally . being fair in 
areas where pasture is good, but good 
in others where rainfall has been de- 
ficient 


South Central 


The situation in formula feed busi- 
ness in this area remains practically 
unchanged from a week Mill 
production time shows a wide varia- 


ago 


tion among the units. Some plants 
held tightly to a five-day, 40 hour 
operation while others fell below that 
level, while a few were on an over- 
time basis. All in all, the average 
was about 40 hours. 

Hog and pig feed sales top the list 
in volume of business. Some increase 
was noted in turkey feed deliveries 
as well as in chick grower. Chick 
starter business was described as dry- 


ing up fast. Dairy and cattle feed de- 
mand was low, probably due to excel 
lent pasture conditions 

While there re 


nains a possibility of 


an increase in demand ‘ahead of the 
coming harvest, industry men _ see 
little indication of it at present. Buy- 


ing continues to be on a_ hand-to- 


mouth basis 


Ohio Valley 


Several area brokers this week de- 


scribed the current over-all formula 
feed market as “uninteresting,” in 
other words, dull and moving in a 


much narrower range than had been 
the a week earlier. 

However, a 
consumer demand for 
poultry developed at 
move prices up a cent or 
those quoted a week earlier 
wholesale markets. In view of the 
approaching holidays, this improving 
consumer demand is expected to con- 
tinue at least through the first week 
in July. 

Favorable weather during the last 
week has resulted in the heading of 
winter wheat and barley, and if clear, 
hot weather continues to prevail, the 
harvesting of these important crops 
can be started almost on schedule, 
despite the unseasonable weather 
during the early spring months. 


Mountain States 


case 
sufficiently stronger 
both eggs and 

midweek to 
more over 
at area 


Mountain States feed men report 
that volume is holding up well and 
in some cases is higher than a year 
ago. Turkey feeding is at high level 
and cattle feeding is holding steady. 
However, range cattle are also re- 


ported to be doing well because of 
good range conditions following ex- 


tensive rains. Hay is also good be- 
cause of the rains. 

Prices are generally steady with 
hikes in grain prices offsetting drops 
in protein ingredients. Fish meal 
prices have leveled off. 

ege 
Pacific Northwest 
Formula feed sales this week 


throughout Oregon, Washington and 
Idaho continued to be marked by a 
fairly good movement of all poultry 
mash classes, but sales of cattle and 
dairy feeds were generally considered 
to be on the seasonally limited side. 

Although feed-price ratios for most 
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livestock and poultry classes con- | by the heat. It is esti ed ag for the next few weeks whenever 
tinued to be unfavorable, things could | losses will amount to approximately exceedingly high temperatures plague 
be a lot worse since producer paying | $400,000, according to ag ilture ¢ the area causing both chickens and 
prices were generally unchanged for | ficials of the University of California irkeys to decrease feed consumption. 
the second consecutive week for all ‘ Higher grain prices again forced an 
poultry and livestock offerings. Southern California increase in formula feed prices for 
Egg producers were cheered by the third week in a row. 
alifornia had an the . 
egg prices. However the advance wa Freeman to Dedicate 
not reflected at the grower's level 
where AA extra large eggs closed un- | [7S Seuaye’ Meir reculst USDA Lab at Ames 
changed at 32 to 36%%¢ a dozen, f.o.b 
Portland, with AA large ones ending found demand equivalent to WASHINGTON — Orville L. Free- 
it 30 to 34%¢, f.0.b. Oregon Willam- | “ree ae lyS operation. man, secretary _of agriculture, will 
ette Valley producing points Estimates here are tl between ledicate the U.S. Department of Ag- 
No. 1 gerade frying chickens were 400.000 and 500,000 head poultr riculture’s new $16% million Na- 
under trade pressure but managed to died of the heat. Many the tur- | tional Animal Disease Laboratory at 
hold unchanged at Portland where | Keys were in the 20 to 22 lb. cate- Ames, Iowa, June 27, the USDA an- 
they were quoted within a wide 14 to | 8S°°Y and would have been marketed | ™ unced. ‘ . , 
2015¢ Ib. range during the week. However, this loss of A list of animal diseases and dis- 
- ; birds did not bring any strength to ease organisms that will be studied 
Northern California the local turkey market first has been drawn up after con- 
Poultrvmen currently e predict sideration of disease problems that 
Various reports from this area in- | ing stronger egg markets for the have nation-wide importance or cause 
dicate that the formula feed busi- | summer months due to lower egg pro serious economic losses. 
ness continues mostly steady, al- | duction, reduction of storage eggs The list includes: Diseases of cat- 
though there was a slight drop from | and the possibility of the governmen tle—brucellosis, foot rot, enteric dis- 
last week. Most feed mills continue | increasing purchases. Lo¢ kets | eases (virus diarrhea), infertility 
to operate an average 40 hour week. should be stronger very soon particu- and vibriosis, leptospirosis, mastitis, 
Good pasture and the arrival of | larly after the heavy number of layer pinkeye (infectious keratitis), respi- 
new-crop hay have restricted dairy | losses this week ratory diseases (shipping fever), and 
feed sales in most sections. The broiler market remains soft at | tuberculosis and _ paratuberculosis; 
It is reported that the turkey | 12 1314¢ lb. f.0.b. ranch although | diseases of swine—atrophic rhinitis, 
hatch is up 3% from the previous | 6 Ib. roasters are sellin n ] ted brucellosis, enteric diseases (trans- 
week and 20% more than the cor- | quantities at around 2l¢ ». f.o.b missible gastroenteritis), hog chol- 
responding weekly hatch of a year | ranch. Producers are fearful that the | era, leptospirosis, and swine erysipe- 
ago. However, these statistics were | broiler market will continu de- | las; diseases of poultry—chronic res- 
not to be of assistance to the indus- | pressed until fall. piratory disease of poultry (airsac- 
try for long as an abnormal heat Cattlemen predict higher beef | culitis of turkeys), fowl cholera, in- 
wave that hit central California last | market towards the end of this sum- | fectious bronchitis, Newcastle dis- 
week brought heavy poultry losses | mer followed by a stronger trend | ease, and Salmonellosis; diseases of 
to the area. It was reported that 50,- | during the fall months sheep—ecthyma (sore mouth) and 


000 chickens and turkeys were killed 


Feed demand and production will 


foot rot. 
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“We h 
ave found CocciVac,the only 


effecti 
pw way to control cocci.” 
onroe C. Babcock Fr 


PHONE: 44-6384 p.o. BOX 286° ITHACA. NE 


February l, 1961 


Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc. 
Opelika, Alabama 


Dear Sirs: 


During the last five years coccidiosis has 
become 4 serious problem. In many flocks an 
outbreak of cocci triggers off other d@iseases- 
We have found Coccivac the only effective way 


to control cocci. 
Evidently cocci is "fast on its feet" and has 


become much stronger since the industry started 
using coccidiostats- Also, aifrferent farms have 


aifferent strains and types of cocci — 
We started using Coccivac in August 1959 and of 
have now grown over 300,000 started pullets om heesders. His Be “sed 
it. We pian to grow 300,000 on it this year. We Sessions end B ock 
grow peautiful pullets on CocciVac-. They live have long bee onnies 
on the customer's farm. They don't die with for their noted 
cocci during the growing period. They don't aie | abilities. “making 


cosis in the growing period ana the laying nouse 


with our started Babcock Bessies and Bonnies 
have been very LOW. 


Here's our program: Coccivac in the water at 
four days: trithiadol in the starting mash. 
Gas brooders- Keep litter damp enou to 
cocci to sporulate- In real ary houses the 
floors should be wet down enough to allow coc 
ciaiosis sporulate- Our experience shows 
that some chicks will show "cocci signs" at 
three or four weeks of age but o not die. At 
eight weeks they are beautiful ana they stay 


beautiful. 
sincerely yours, 
MCB/b 
Monroe C. Babcock. 
Make Groat Layers 


CoccrVac T 

ype 4 is avai 

for broilers. Types A an 
layers and roasters — and for 
broilersin heavy exposureareas. 


CocciVAc IS ALSO SOLD BY 


Animal Health Division “FZ 
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